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Industry Is Stung By Tax Lash 


EORGE STODDARD is a careful investor. 

A few years ago he purchased some shares 

in a certain flourishing manufacturing com- 

pany. The business did well. 
came regularly and Stoddard was satisfied with 
That is, he was until some weeks 
ago when he received a disturbing little note 
from the directors. 
nouncement that the dividend had been passed. 


his investment. 


Stoddard 
wanted to know 
the “why” of 
this action. He 
started an in- 
vesti g a 
tion upon his 
own hook. He 
went over the 
company’s fi- 
nancial state- 
ments with a 
microscope. He 
found that busi- 
ness had not 
declined great- 
ly, in fact it 
had held up re- 
markably well. 
Operating  ex- 
penses and the 
usual account- 
ing deductions 
were not out of 





Manufacturers Bear Most of Federal Tax Burden. 
Business “‘Soaked”’ by Legislators Suffering From 
Economic Purblindness. Federal, State and Lo- 
cal Taxes Take Nearly Eighth of National Income. 


By John W. Hill 


Dividend checks 


It was simply a brief an- 
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Fig. 1—Graphic chart shows how great manufacturing states of nation bear 
most of federal tax burden 
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line with sound business practice of past years. 

Then Stoddard came upon a startling fact. 
discovered that the sum charged off for taxes, fed- 
eral, state and local, was equivalent to nearly $12 
a share on the company’s stock. For a moment 
Stoddard saw red. He is not an inordinately 
grasping man, but the justice of this kind of a 
split was hidden from him. He would not have 
kicked at a 50-50 division with the tax collector 


He 


but at 12-0 he 
balked. 

Being of an 
inquiring turn 
of mind Stod- 
dard began to 
ask questions. 
He _— recognized 
that the case of 
his own com- 
pany was an ex- 
treme one. He 
wanted to know 
how nearly the 
facts he had un- 
covered were 
approxi- 
mated else- 
where. After 
careful study he 
reached some 
challenging con- 
clusions. Some 


of these were: 
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1. Business is being “soaked” by 
the tax collector and has been bur- 
dened by disproportionate share of tax- 
ation. This has resulted from the eco- 
nomic purblindness of legislators. 

2. Of all taxes, manufacturing in- 
dustries are bearing the brunt of the 
burden, and six great industrial states 
pay two-thirds of the federal tax bill. 

38. On the average 20 per cent of 
business profits are being exacted by 
taxes, which in some communities 
reach the astounding number of 23 
separate and distinct forms of levy. 

4. Many manufacturers find they are 
paying from $10 to $15 in taxes for 
every $100 they pay in wages. 

5. The federal government is ex- 
ercising economy and lowering taxes, 
but state and local governments have 
been indulging in an unchecked orgy of 
expenditures, much of it wasteful and 
extravagant. 

6. Federal, state and local govern- 
ments each year are taking $8,000,- 
000,000 from the pockets of taxpayers. 
This approximates 12 per cent of the 
national income and it compares with 
a little over 6 per cent before the 
war period. 

7. Under present conditions the tax 
bill of the United States is eating 
into the sources of wealth. It is mak- 
ing inroads upon the industrial sur- 
plus necessary for economic progress, 
and it threatens to hamper the coun- 
try’s natural expansion. 

These were some of the things the 
disturbed Stoddard found out. His 
mind was not eased thereby. He is 
convinced that something is seriously 
out of kelter with the machinery of 
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taxation and, even more, that some- 
thing is wrong with the profligate 
spenders of taxes. Stoddard is not 
alone in his views. Thousands of 
other business men also feel the sting- 
ing lash of the tax collector. 

One business man, the executive of 
a large rubber company, has_ been 
moved to action by the galling iniquity 
of the present tax burden. He pro- 
poses a national tax union the object 
of which will be to educate and agi- 
tate for tax reductions, and for pub- 
lic economy. 

Present prospects for further cuts 
in federal taxes are favorable. The 
subject recently has sprung to the 
forefront in the discussion of legisla- 
tive plans for the next session of con- 
gress. The Coolidge economy program 
has given assurance of additional gov- 
ernment surpluses. 

Party leaders, probably with a po- 
litical weather eye upon the congres- 
sional elections in 1926, are hurrying 
forward with suggestions for best 
passing along the savings to taxpay- 
ers. The coming session might even 
develop into a foot race between the 
parties for the credit of making the 
biggest slash in the tax rates, within 
feasible limits. There is a morsel of 
comfort in that prospect. 

In a recent public statement Presi- 
dent Coolidge declared he was striv- 
ing for: 

“The best system of taxation that 
can be devised for the encouragement 
of business and collection of the larg- 


est amount of taxes possible with the 
least dislocation of business.” 


Business men will subscribe to that 
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taxes are distributed 

formula. In framing plans for low- 
ering taxes, legislators may well give 
serious consideration to the need of 
lightening the burden upon business 
enterprise.’ Any analysis of the pres- 
ent system of taxation makes it clear 
that industry is bearing more than its 
proportionate share of the tax load. 
Not only is business carrying the big- 
gest end of the federal income tax 
revenues, but that of state and local 
taxation as well. These latter take 
the form of personal property, real 
estate, corporation and franchise levies 
and many other devices for exacting 
revenues. 

The fact that business is bearing a 
heavy share of the tax burden is 
clearly indicated by estimates of re- 
ceipts of taxes for the coming year. 
Individual income taxes are expected 
to yield $670,000,000 while corporation 
income taxes are expected to yield 
$850,000,000. For every $100 collected 
by the federal government in income 
taxes, a few thousand business firms 
will pay $56 and some 9,000,000 in- 
dividuals will pay $44. 

In addition to the income tax rate 
of 12% per cent paid by corporations 
there is a corporation capital stock 
tax which yields $80,000,000. Back 
taxes this year are expected to yield 
$140,000,000 and the total income tax 
will provide the government with $1,- 
660,000,000. Miscellaneous internal 
revenue amounts to $826,000,000 and 
the total internal revenue will yield 
$2,486,000,000. 

Large employers of labor are com- 
pelled to pay from $10 to $15 into the 
insatiable maw of the state, local and 
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Fig. 3—Bars represent taxes per ton of finished steel paid by the United States Steel Corp. 


federal tax collector for every $100 
which they pay out in wages. One 
large rubber company in 1923 paid $7,- 
800,000 in wages and $1,000,000 in 23 
different varieties of taxes. Of the cor- 
poration income tax collected by the 
government, by far the greatest pro- 
portion is contributed by the manu- 
facturing industries of the country. 

As shown by the left circle in Fig. 2, 
the exact percentage of manufacturing 
tax to the total corporation tax, is 
49.06 per cent. Next comes the por- 
tion of public utilities and trade with 
14 per cent each. Finance contributes 
12.45 per cent, mining 4.11 per cent 
and all other corporation taxes 4.09 
per cent. It is a significant fact that 
agriculture which supports nearly one- 
half of the country’s population con- 
tributed but 0.90 per cent of the total 
corporation income tax. 


Metal Industries Burdened 


In the same figure is shown the divi- 
sion of the manufacturing tax and 
the relative burden borne by each of 
the great groups of manufacturing in- 
dustries. Here it is seen that the 
metals industries carry the largest 
share of the tax burden. Of all the 
taxes paid by manufacturing com- 
panies, those engaged in the produc- 
tion of metal products pay 25.5 per 
cent tax. Chemicals pay 14.0 per 
cent; the textile industries, 13.7 per 
cent; foods, beverages and _ tobacco, 
13.6 per cent; lumber, 6.04 per cent; 
printing and publishing 3.8 per cent; 
stone, clay and glass, 2.9 per cent; 


paper products, 2.8 per cent; leather 
products, 2.2 per cent; rubber goods, 
2.2 per cent and all other manufactur- 
ing industries 10 per cent. 

The smothering weight of taxation 
which falls upon the shoulders of the 
country’s industrial giant is further 
emphasized by the remarkable fact 
that the six great manufacturing 
states of Ohio, Michigan, Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, Pennsylvania and New 
York carry 64.1 per cent of the coun- 
try’s federal taxation. All of the other 
states of the union pay only 35.9 per 
cent of the aggregate tax. This strik- 
ing fact is illustrated in Fig. 2. 

It is found that Ohio, with her 
great diversified manufacturing enter- 
prises pays 5.1 per cent of the aggre- 
gate tax collected by Uncle Sam; 
Michigan with her vast automobile 


manufacturing industries pays 5.02 per 


cent; Massachusetts, with her great 
textile, shoe, machine and other in- 
dustries pays 6.6 per cent; [Illinois 
which has a large variety of industrial 
interests pays 9.6 per cent; and Penn- 
sylvania with her immense iron and 
steel and other industries pays 10.7 
per cent. New York pays 26.9 per 
cent of all the tax which is collected 
in the United States. 

The high proportion of New York’s 
taxation is partly because of her large 
list of manufacturing industries but 
it is due more to the huge concen- 
tration of financial wealth in New 
York City. Many great companies 
located in various parts of the United 
States have headquarters in New York 
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and the necessary lubrication of credit 
which enables their wheels to go 
around flows from the metropolis. 

The showing that the metals indus- 
tries bear the largest part of the 
burden paid by manufacturing indus- 
tries lends interest to a study made 
of the taxes paid by thé United States 
Steel Corp. and pictured in diagram 
form. This diagram shows the num- 
ber of dollars of state, local, and fed- 
eral taxes paid by the Corporation 
each year for each ton of finished steel 
produced. It is found that in 1912 the 
Corporation paid 78 cents per ton in 
taxes. In 1913 it paid 93 cents. Dur- 
ing the war the figures rose to ab- 
normal totals reaching the sum of 
$6.80 in 1917. 


Reduction Is Slow Process 


Since the return of peace, the bur- 
den has slowly diminished. In 1919, 
the first year after peace was declared, 
the Corporation paid $6.80 for each 
ton of finished steel produced. This 
was more than seven times the amount 
paid in 1913, the year before the out- 
break of the World war. In 1920 the 
tax was $5.36 per ton. In 1921 it was 
$4.84, in 1922 it was $3.70 and in 1923 
it was $3.93. In 1924 it was $3.80. 

The number of dollars paid by the 
United States Steel Corp. for each ton 
of finished steel produced in 1924, six 
years after the close of the war, was 
more than four times the amount it 
paid per ton in 1913 and more than 
five times the amount paid in 1912. 
Discussing the burden of taxes as 
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noted in the iron and steel industry, 
an executive of one of the large in- 
dependent companies said recently: 


“Our total taxes per ton of ship- 
ments have risen from approximately 
50 cents per ton in 1915 to approxi- 
mately $2 in 1924. The increase is 
all along the line from income and 
capital stock taxes levied by the 
United States Government, emer- 
gency profits taxes levied by the state, 
high county, city and school taxes on 
real estate and plants and heavily 
increased taxes on iron ore, both di- 
rect and occupational. 

“The paramount remedy, in my 
judgment with respect to all taxes is 
rigid economy on the part of gov- 
ernmental authorities. 

“In any discussion of the problem 
of taxation and tax revision, I believe 
the extremely great expense to cor- 
porations involved in preparing the nu- 
merous and voluminous returns now 
required by the various tax authorities 
as a basis for the levying of taxes 
should be stressed and emphasized. 
This expense, together with the val- 
uable time of executives necessarily 
involved, is a serious burden upon 
business and industry.” 


This last suggestion is a most in- 
teresting and a most vital one. 
It would be valuable to know 
what the total cost has become 
to the business concerns of the coun- 
try in computing, adjusting and liti- 
gating taxes. One authority estimates 
that the cost entailed by the involved 
and complicated tax laws of the coun- 
try amounts to approximately $100,- 
000,000. This sum is spent upon law- 
yers, accountants, engineers and other 
experts and advisors as well as upon 
additional clerical help in the organiza- 
tion. Indeed one other authority has 
gone so far as to estimate this indi- 
rect cost at $400,000,000. This auth- 
ority is quoted as saying: 

“Many a corporation executive has 
told me frankly that from one-quarter 
to one-half of his time in the last few 
years has been directly or indirectly 
given to the tax problems of his busi- 
ness. We are then faced with the 
question of whether a tax—the federal 
income tax—-which would yield approx- 
imately $1,500,000,000 is justified if it 
carries with it an economic burden in 
the excess of 25 per cent of its yield.” 


Not only do taxes bear down upon 
business through the direct levy and 





May “Out-mellon”’ 
Mellon 


O FFICIAL Washington is un- 
animous in promising a sub- 
stantial reduction in federal in- 
come taxes during the next ses- 
sion of congress. The reduction in 
taxes last year has cut down re- 
ceipts by $212,000,000 when a 
reduction of $400,000,000 had been 
expected. In addition to this wind- 
fall a substantial treasury surplus 
is expected to result from the 
year’s financial operations. Lead- 
ers in congress already are study- 
ing plans for additional tax re- 
duction. The chief struggle will 
revolve about the cutting of sur- 
tax rates for which Secretary of 
the Treasury Andrew Mellon 
fought a losing fight last year. 
Maximum surtax rates of from 
13 to 25 per cent have been pro- 
posed compared with the present 
rate of 40 per cent. From Wash- 
ington comes the information that 
political lines in regard to cut- 
ting taxes now are breaking down 
and some of the Democrats’ lead- 
ers are reported anxious to “out- 
mellon” Mellon in lightening the 
tax burden upon the country. 











the incidental expense of working out 
returns, but this burden must be passed 
on to consumers at least partially. 
Many times its cumulative effect rolls 
like a growing snowball through the 
various processes of manufacture and 
distribution. This all adds to the in- 
creased cost of living and tends to 
incite greater sales resistance. In 
times greater seller’s competition and 
slow markets it becomes difficult to 
pass on the tax and manufacturers then 
suffer. 

Recently, F. W. Mondell, head of 
the War Finance Corp. submitted fig- 
ures to show that the high surtax 
rates have driven the staggering sum 
of $24,000,000,000 out of productive 
taxable industry into tax free securi- 
ties. 


The effect of this diversion of cap- 
ital from productive enterprise has 
not been felt so keenly in recent years. 
There has been no dearth of capital 
but on the contrary a great abundance. 
That was merely a fortunate circum- 
stance, however, and one which had 
no relation to the tax plan. If condi- 
tions affecting the money market 
should change and credit should be- 
come scarce at a time when the high 
surtaxes were still in force, business 
would be under a tremendous handi- 
cap. 


Next to the high surtax the estate 
and inheritance taxes are the most 
vicious instruments of federal taxa- 
tion in their adverse effects upon busi- 
ness enterprise. Before the great war 
the maximum tax on estates was 10 
per cent. Now 40 per cent is as- 
sessed by the federal government 
alone. In addition to this there are 
divers assessments levied by the in- 
dividual states. The result is that in 
order to pay the taxes after death, 
heirs sometimes find it necessary to 
liquidate business and holdings at a 
tremendous sacrifice of values. That 
is an unsettling and disturbing eco- 
nomic condition. 


Nothing is needed so much in this 
country as a thorough-going scientific 
revision of the tax laws. It is impor- 
tant that the federal government 
lighten as much as possible the bur- 
den upon business, that it simplify and 
untangle some of the numerous tax 
complexities and that it put the surtax 
and the estates tax upon an economic 
basis. 

During the war and for some years 
afterwards, the tax architects in con- 
gress were more concerned with pen- 
alizing the rich than they were with 
framing a tax measure which was 
economically sound. Heeding the 
popular clamor against the compara- 
tively few war profiteers in industry, 
congress laid the axe deep at the 
roots of all productive enterprise it- 
self. In doing this it struck at the 
very source of the nation’s wealth. 
The time has now come for laying 
aside these unsound and immature con- 
ceptions regarding taxes. 
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Corrosion Resistant 
Metal May BeMade 


Economically in an 
Electric Furnace 


Fig. 1—A 


0.30 per cent carbon and 13.00 

per cent chromium is being used 
more extensively as its desirable prop- 
erties are appreciated. In making 
stainless steel more than ordinary 
metallurgical skill is required to pro- 
duce a product which is uniform in 
chemical. and _ physical properties. 
Consumers are quick to note dif- 
ferences in stainless steel of the same 
analysis made by different manufac- 
turers. Considering the difficulties 
encountered both in making this steel 
and in pouring the metal into sand 
molds, few have attempted making 
castings from such a metal. 

The author formerly was connect- 
ed with a company which produced 
many heats of stainless steel for cast- 
ings, first experimentally, then on a 
production basis. Glass molds, golf 
heads, tools and other castings were 
made, ranging in weight from a few 
ounces up to 50 pounds. Because of 
the excessive shrinkage of this metal, 
difficulty was experienced at first in 
producing sound castings, but this was 
overcome by using larger risers and 
chills on the heavy sections. 

The experimental 500-pound ca- 
pacity, electric furnace used is shown 
in Fig. 1. Although two electrodes 
entered the furnace at a position sim- 
ilar to the Webb electric furnace, 
they were adjustable so that an equi- 
lateral triangle was formed with the 
third or vertical electrode when arc- 
ing to the bath, giving a condition sim- 
ilar to the furnace made by the Pitts- 
burgh Electric Furnace Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. The electrodes were hand 
controlled and were harder’ to 
operate than the automatic con- 
trol type. The bottom and walls were 
lined with magnesite to the roof, ex- 
cept for the door jamb and door arch 
which were built of carborundum 


y TAINLESS steel containing about 


Making Cast Stainless Steel 









Slag Control Is of 
Greatest Importance 
To; Success—Detail 


Costs Are Given 


By J. M. Quinn 


500-pound experimental electric furnace making a heat of 
stainless steel—Note the side electrodes 


and alundum brick. The roof was 
made entirely of alundum brick. All 
repairs to the bottom between heats 
were made with finely ground mag- 
nesite and diluted sodium silicate or 
water glass. This is a satisfactory 
patching material for small electric 
furnaces, as it will stand high temper- 
atures. The shape of hearth may be 
maintained easily and the material 
sets quickly at either high or low 
furnace temperatures. 

The first experimental heat of stain- 
less steel produced in this furnace was 
made from scrap metal which consist- 
ed of heavy boiler plate punchings 
low in carbon, manganese and under 
0.05 per cent phosphorus and sul- 


phur. The specification for this heat 
called for the following: 

Per cent 
CII: saidsoisestctninniennnnden 0.25 to 0.35 
ee cena 0.40 to 0.50 
Silicon not OVEL ......ccee0 0.40 
a eR He 12.00 to 14.00 
Phosphorus not over ...... 0.30 ~ 
Sulphur not over .......ss000 0.03 


Starting The Heat 


As this scrap was more or less 
oxidized, it was charged into the hot 
furnace and the latter was operated 
for a few minutes to obtain good are- 
ing conditions. A large amount of 
burnt lime was added which steadied 
the fluctuations of the arc. The melt- 
ing down period was _ exceptionally 
long on account of the punchings 
welding together. This was caused by 
the low carbon content and their cling- 
ing high on the furnace hearth. When 
the charge was all melted, the slag 
was thin, indicating a large amount 
of iron and manganese oxide in the 
slag. Therefore, additional burnt lime 
was added which further reduced the 
phosphorus in the steel. 

As the fractured test piece indicated 
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that the carbon was extremely low, 
the oxidizing slag was removed from 
the furnace. Then burnt lime was 
added and when the slag was fluid, ad- 
ditions of bituminous coal, lime and 
spar, well mixed, were made. This 
caused the slag to foam, showing 
that the coal was reducing the oxides 
in the slag. Tests taken during this 
period showed the slag a dark brown, 
gray and finally nearly white. All of 
these disintegrated when cool. Carbon- 
free ferrochromium was then added 
to the bath as fast as it seemed pos- 
sible, but at times the amount was so 
large that the slag was partly frozen 
and held up a quantity of this ferro- 
chromium. When this ferrochromium 
was pushed near the electrodes, some 
of the chromium was volatilized by the 
high temperature of the are. Calculat- 
ing from the final analysis and metal 
weights, this loss was 18 per cent 
which is much higher than the prac- 
tice on subsequent heats. 

After the chromium was melted, the 
slag was thin and dark green in color. 
Consequently, additions of mixed coal, 
lime and a small amount of powdered 
silicon were made. In a short time 
the slag was light green, but did not 
disintegrate to a powder. Further ad- 
ditions of this mix were made until 
the slag was practically white with a 
light greenish tint which disintegrated 
when cool. The color of the slag in- 
dicated that the chromium had been 
reduced to the metal so a test was 
taken for carbon, manganese and 
chromium to be sure that the various 
elements would be within the specifica- 
tion. At this time the metal was hot 
and when poured into test molds, 
showed solid steel but with excessive 
shrinkage. 

While waiting for the laboratory 
report, the slag turned to a darker 
green. Therefore, lime mixed with a 
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FIG. 2—POURING MOLDS WITH STAINLESS STEEL FROM AN ELECTRIC FURNACE 


small amount of coal was added from 
time to time, to keep the slag light 
in color. Coal was used sparingly 
to prevent the metal picking up car- 
bon from the slag. The laboratory 
reported carbon 0.24 per cent, man- 
ganese 0.40 per cent and chromium 
13.32 per cent. No further additions 
of alloys being necessary, part of the 
slag was removed from the furnace 
as all the metal was to be poured into 


100-pound bull ladles and there had to 
be sufficient metal in each ladle to 
pour the castings required in this 
particular case. 

After removing the small amount 
of slag from the metal in the bull 
ladles, the steel was still hot. It 
was held for a few minutes until a 
film formed on the surface and then 
poured over the lip into the molds. 
The final analysis of the steel was: 


Carbon, 0.25; manganese, 0.45; sili- 
con, 0.38; chromium, 13.30; phosphor- 
us, 0.032; sulphur 0.025 per cent. 
The castings were placed in an over- 
fired annealing furnace and brought 
from room temperature to 1400 de- 
grees Fahr. in 3 hours and 15 min- 
utes, then held between 1400 and 1430 
degrees Fahr. for 7 hours and allowed 
to cool slowly until the temperature 
was below 900 degrees Fahr. Annealed 
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FIG, 3—EFFECT OF DIFFERENT HARDENING TEMPERATURES ONTHE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF A NINETEEN PER CENT CHRO- 


MIUM STEEL. 


ING DIFFERENT PROPORTIONS OF CHROMIUM 
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FIG. 4—COMPARISON OF PHYSICAL RESULTS OBTAINED ON TWO SAMPLES OF STEEL CONTAIN- 
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test piece gave the following physical 
properties. , 


Tensile strength, pounds per square inch 97,925 
Elastic limit, pounds per square inch.... 70,000 
Elongation in 2 inches, per cent - 18.76 
Reduction in area, per cent ........... . 88.00 
Scleroscope  Wardness  oiccscssccecssecseseeseeeeeeeee 30 





Using Returns 


Another experimental heat in this 
series was made utilizing gates, risers 
and bad castings from previous stain- 
less steel heats which were cleaned of 
adhering sand. The 230 pounds of 
stainless steel scrap first was charged 
in the hot electric furnace, followed 
by 230 pounds of Swedish iron which 
has also been cleaned thoroughly by 
tumbling. After the power had been 
on five minutes, 40 pounds of burnt 
lime low in silica, was added which 
practically covered the scrap metal. 
At the end of 40 minutes, the charge 
all was melted, but the amount of slag 
was not sufficient, and 20 pounds of 
lime was added. Ten minutes later, 
observation showed the slag black and 
thick, therefore 3 pounds of fluor spar 
was added to thin the slag. When the 
slag was the proper consistency, 2 
pounds of crushed silicon, coal and 
lime was spread over the bath to start 
reducing conditions. After 5 minutes, 
the slag still being black, coal, lime 
and 4 ounces of aluminum shot were 
added, followed in another 10 minutes 
by coal, lime and 8 ounces of alu- 
minum. As the slag still was black, 
coal, lime, 8 ounces aluminum and 1 
pound of ferrosilicon were thrown on 
the slag. In 5 minutes the slag was 
foaming and had turned to a greenish 
white. A metal test at this time 
showed the steel not deoxidized. The 
object of the silicon and aluminum 
additions was to reduce the chromic 
oxide in the slag to chromium, so it 
would pass into the metal. The effi- 
ciency of this reduction was excellent. 
There was less than % of one per cent 
loss of chromium. 

Fifteen minutes after the first 
metal test, the steel was in good con- 
dition and a sample was sent to the 
laboratory for carbon determination. 
During the 30 minutes while wait- 
ing to hear from this test, the slag 
was kept light in color by coal and 
lime additions. Coal was used spar- 
ingly at all times, so the metal would 
not pick up carbon from this source. 
The preliminary carbon was reported 
0.17 per cent and 64 pounds low car- 
bon ferrochromium was added imme- 
diately. As the slag turned to a 
dark green, this was changed to a 
light green by a mixture of coal, 
lime and 8 ounces of aluminum. In 
20 minutes the metal test was good 
and a sample was sent to the labora- 
tory for carbon, manganese and 





chromium determination. The slag was 
kept in the proper condition by small 
additions of slag mixes. The tem- 
perature of the metal gradually was 
increased until the maximum temper- 
ature was obtained shortly before the 
chemist reported the results. These 
determinations had taken 40 min- 
utes and were carbon 0.28, manganese 
0.46, chromium 13.65 per cent. 


Works On Decline 


The temperature of the metal in the 
bath gradually was reduced as all re- 








of the carbon pick-up came from the 
coal additions to the slag as the steel 
was being heated for final deoxidation. 
This is extremely hard to prevent in 
such a small furnace when making 
a metal which has a strong affinity for 
carbon. However, most of the sudden 
increase in carbon and also silicon 
probably came from the carborundum 
brick used in the door arch melting 
and contaminating the metal. 

When annealed this steel had slight- 
ly better physical properties than the 
first heat, as is shown from the fol- 
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actions of deoxidation are exothermic 
and consequently could be completed 
when the components were in a con- 
dition of lowering their temperatures. 


As a test at this time showed the 
steel to be in excellent condition, this 
metal was poured directly into the bull 
ladles. After removing the small 
amount of slag from the ladles, the 
steel was held until the film formed 
was heavy in appearance and the 
metal still was hot enough to pour 
without forming any skulls by the 
time the ladles were empty. The cast- 
ings were good, with risers piped deep. 
The molds were made of sand with 
chill plates on the heavy sections. 

The final analysis of this heat was: 
Carbon, 0.42; manganese, 0.44; chrom- 
ium, 13.60; silicon, 0.32; sulphur, 0.21; 
and phosphorus, 0.017 per cent. Part 
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lowing tabulation from laboratory test: 


Tensile strength, pounds per square inch..115,500 
Elastic limit, pounds per square inch.... 90,000 


Elongation in 2 inches, per cent............... 20.3 
Reduction in area, per CeMt.......ceeee 44.0 
Scleroscope Wardmess  .........ccccecsccesssceceeeeeeeeeee 45 
i NE LTE oe 228 


Annealed test pieces of this steel 
were heated to 1900 degrees Fahr. and 
quenched in oil, then reheated to 1400 
degrees Fahr. and air cooled, giving 
additional physical data as follows: 


Tensile strength, pounds per square inch..141,500 
Elastic limit, pounds per square inch....112,500 


Elongation in 2 inches, per cent............ 12.5 
Reduction in area, per COME .......cecccccsseeeees 33.5 
Scleroscope Wardmess  ........cesccecscececeseceesseencees 52 
a OTE en orn ees 286 


Knowing that stainless steels of 
high chromium content are more re- 
sistant to oxidation and show remark- 
able properties of nonscaling at high 
temperatures, a series of the 19 per 
cent chromium steels was made for 
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Metal and Alloy Costs of Stainless Steel 
Amount Cost 
Commodity se Unit Total er 
13 Per Cent Stainless Stee! Pounds Price Value Pound 
ie itn nwo gms pie vees bau Reeee ees 0.10 Per cent carbon 777 0.015 $11.66 
65 Per cent Ferrochromium........... 1.00 Per cent carbon 208 .22 45.76 
50 Per cent Ferrosilicon.............. 9 0.05 0.45 
ina nk bes oesecdee saws er 6 0.30 1.80 
ee I eee eee 0.10 Per cent — —_— 
Carbon in ferrochrome......... 0.19 Per cent 1000 $59.67 $0 .060 
ON IE oes iss wee haalee 0.29 Per cent 
Pe GOON ses cccsteccene 13.52 Per cent 
16 Percent Stainless Steel 
NE Be i To ee de be ab © 0.10 Per cent carbon 731 0.015 $10.97 
65 Per cent Ferrochromium........... 1.00 Per cent carbon 200 0.22 44.00 
65 Per cent Ferrochromium,........... 0.30 Per cent carbon 54 0.33 17.82 
SO Per cent Ferrosilicon.............. 9 0.05 0.45 
ns ee pee 6 0.30 1.80 
CN Ee MR swheotesvonine 0.10 Per cent _ — 
Carbon in ferrochrome 0.19 Per cent 1000 $75.04 $0.075 
SE doce batidesans & 0.29 Per cent 
Pima) CRIOMIOM...66cccecccees 16.51 Per cent 
19 Per cent Stainless Steel 
‘ CS A tite ia Bia cies nag oe ts 0.10 Per cent carbon 685 0.015 $10.28 
65 Per cent Ferrochromium........... 1.00 Per cent carbon 170 0.22 41.80 
65 Per cent Ferrochromium........... 0.30 Per cent carbon 130 0.33 42.90 
50 Per cent Ferrosilicon.............. 9 0.05 0.45 
a ie Ghai swine 6d weenie 6 0.30 1.80 
RE re ae 0.10 Per cent aa 
Carbon in chromium........... 0.18 Per cent 1000 $97.23 $0 .097 
EE eer s ee 0.28 Per cent 
Final Chromium.............¢. 19.50 Per cent 
Estimate based on:— 99 Per cent aluminum at $0.30 per pound. 
Total metal and alloy charge of 1000 pounds. Chromium calculate on high side of specification as no metal or alloy 
Selected low phosphorus and sulphur scrap at $30.00 per net ton. losses are taken into consideration. 
65 Per cent ferrochromium containing 0.30 per cent carbon at $0.33 
per pound ferroalloy. Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
65 Per cent ferrochromium containing 1.00 per cent carbon at $0.22 Carbon anganese Silicon Phosphorus Sulphur Chromium 
er pound ferroalloy. 0.25 0.40 0.40 0.030 0.030 As Shown 
50 Per cent ferrosilicon at $0.05 per pound ferroalloy. 0.35 0.50 0.00 0.000 0.000 Above 





























castings requiring these properties. 

The scrap charges for these heats 
consisted of stainless steel returns 
from previous heats and Swedish iron. 
As with previous heats, the scrap was 
covered with a blanket of burnt lime 
to reduce oxidation to a minimum 
and after melting, additions were made 
of coal, lime, silicon and aluminum 
to secure proper reducing conditions. 


Annealing Helps 


The-analysis of the first heat in the 
19 per cent chromium series finished: 
Carbon, 0.40; manganese, 0.65; chrom- 
. jum, 19.67; silicon, 0.42 per cent and 
with the sulphur and phosphorus low. 
The annealed test pieces gave physical 
properties as follows: 

Tensile strength, pounds per square inch..105,250 


Elastic limit, pounds persquare inch........ 88,150 
Elongation in 2 inches, per cent ............ 15.6 
Reduction in area, per cent 2.0... 18.5 
Scleroscope Wardmess  ..c..ceccccccccececsceeseeeeeeees 89 
SEE ERMEIIID.”  SencuncoceeZosonccsqetionseteueeuniconee 217 


Heating this same steel to 1800 de- 
grees Fahr., quenching in oil, reheat- 
ing to 1400 degrees Fahr. and air 
cooling decreased rather than _in- 
creased its physical properties, as is 
shown from the following: 


Tensile strength, pounds per square inch..119,850 
Elastic limit, pounds per square inch 84,050 
Elongation in 2 inches, per cent 
Reduction in area, per cent 0... 10.0 
Scleroscope hardness 
Brinnell hardness 


To show how the hardness of this 
19 per cent chromium steel is affect- 
ed by different hardening tempera- 
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tures, the plotted results are given in 
Fig. 3. It readily is apparent that 
the greatest hardness is secured when 
the steel is quenched at 2000 degrees 
Fahr. Taking this same steel and re- 
heating to various drawing tempera- 
tures, further physical data were se- 
cured. Comparison of these results 
with similar data from one of the 13 
per cent chromium is shown in Fig. 4. 
Since making these experimental 
heats, extensive data on the phys- 
ical properties of the rolled 13 per 
cent chromium stainless steel have 
been published. However, at that 
time some rolled stainless steel was 
secured, quenched in oil at 1650 de- 
grees Fahr. and reheated for draw- 
ing at temperatures shown in Fig. 5. 
Had this steel first been oil quenched 
at about 1800 degrees Fahr. much high- 
er physical properties evidently would 
have been secured at the different 
drawing temperatures. 


Costs May Vary 


The cost of making stainless steel 
in the electric furnace depends on sev- 
eral factors, such as the particular 
type and tonnage to be produced, the 
method of operation and size furnace 
available and the cost of scrap and 
alloys used. A few methods of oper- 
ation are given here to show how met- 
al costs may be affected by several 
dollars a ton. Variations of the fol- 
lowing methods may be made to apply 


to local conditions and materials avail- 
able. 
METHOD No. 1 


Charge selected melting scrap, low 
in carbon, phosphorus. and sulphur. 
When melted and in a slightly reduc- 
ing atmosphere, the carbon in the 
bath should be 0.10 per cent or un- 
der. Additions of ferrochromium low 
enough in carbon may be made as 
fast as practical, so that the final 
carbon in the steel is under 0.30 per 
cent. Steel should be finished under 
reducing conditions of good tool steel 
practice. 

METHOD No. 2 


Charge ordinary low carbon steel 
scrap with phosphorus and sulphur 
under 0.05 per cent. Oxidize phos- 
phorus with ore or mill scale, remov- 
ing slag when phosphorus is low 
enough. When steel has been de- 
oxidized in part by lime and coke, 
make additions of ferrochromium as 
outlined in the first method. 


MetTHop No. 3 


Charge ordinary low carbon steel 
scrap, oxidize phosphorus and remove 
oxidizing slag after reactions are com- 
pleted. When a new slag of lime and 
fluor spar has been formed, add a 
predetermined amount of calcined 
chrome ore and reduce the chromic 
oxide with such reducing agents as 

(Concluded on Page 225) 
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F ANYONE had asked me about 
eight years ago for a definition 
of socialism, I should have an- 
swered something like this: 

“A plan by which the rich will be 
less rich and the poor less poor, good 
hours and good wages insured for 
the working people, and a square deal 
all around.” 

I might have added something 
about the beauties of industrial demco- 
cracy or nationalization of industries, 
but without in the least knowing that 
these were camouflaged names for so- 
cialism. And if anyone had charged 
that industrial democracy would mere- 
ly pave the way for socialism, as so- 
cialism paves the way to bolshev- 
ism and as_ bolshevism paves 
the way (quoting Vice President 
Dawes) “straight to hell!”—I should 
have been quite as stunned and in- 
credulous as most of our club women, 
and some men, are today. 

For like the average club woman of 
today, I had been reading in college 
and out, so many books, magazines, 
reviews of books and plays written by 
disguised socialists; listening to so 
many lectures, plays and even sermons 
put over by disguised socialists, that 
the socialist germ had lodged inside 
my mind; this of course without my 
understanding the true meaning of so- 
cialism. It was only after I had by 
accident heard a supposedly patriotic 
socialist speaker during the war ad- 
dressing a radical audience of his 
own kind, that I discovered his pa- 
triotism was a mere camouflage, that 
no conscious socialist can possibly 
be loyal to his country. 

Before that lecture was over I had 
learned that patriotism, sometimes 
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The Reds: Are They a Real 
Menace to American 
Industry? 


V—How They Put It Over in Clubs 


By Miss Hermine Schwed 


Speaker for the National Association for Constitutional Government 


called nationalism, is something which 
socialism has sworn to destroy, along 
with religion, morality, discipline and 
authority, as well as private property 
rights. Something else I had learned 
was why these little facts were kept 
from all but a chosen few, master 
minds trained to lead and deceive mil- 
lions of followers. 

Indeed I had been so shaken by the 
discovery that even those calling them- 
selves socialists might not  under- 
stand the true “line of march,” and so 
indignant that I broke into verse on 
the subject, publishing four stanzas 
in the New York Times in March, 
1919, calling them, “The Pot and the 
Kettle.” 


Said a Socialist to a Bolshevist, 
“Youw’re a cruel autocrat. 

You loot and kill in the very name 
Of the proletariat.” 


Said the Bolshevist to the Socialist, 
“Come now, you urge and screech 
In flowery terms the things we do, 
We practice what you preach. 


“When you give forth ‘expropriate,’ 
We simply go and rob, 
And when you urge to confiscate, 


We do the little job. 


“Now, since your phrases fool the 
crowd, 

Keep talking, we beseech. 

But. man to man, remember well, 

We practice what you preach!” 


Socialism, or organized revolution, 
is a movement of deception primarily 
and has been such under different 
names as long as the French revolu- 
tion. The trick of exploiting the ideal- 
ism of honest dreamers to their own 
undoing is nothing new. There was 
the famous Mme. Roland of the 
French revolution and her pacifist fol- 
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lowers of the “intelligentsia,” w 
made many sacrifices to help the Ja- 
cobins, the bolshevists of their day, 
bring about what the Roland group 
believed would be a peaceful revolu- 
tion; only to have their heads cut off 
when the Jacobins broke their word. 


Then in 1917 there was Marie Spi- 
ridanova of Russia, and Bourtseff, and 
Count Ilya Tolstoi, as well as other 
pacifistic socialists who helped the 
bolshevist wing in Russia under the 
delusion the October revolution would 
be “made with rosewater,” only to be 
thrown into prison or to run for 
their lives or be shot down, when the 
bolshevist comrades got the machine 
guns into action. Curiously enough 
Count Tolstoi, one of those who 
apparently ran for his life, is now in 
this country, still preaching nonresist- 
ance. 

Accordingly when one reads in the 
English antisocialist weekly The Pa- 
triot, that “the program for the de- 
struction of Great Britain closely re- 
sembles that for the destruction of the 
United States. . . one plan in fact for 
crime, and destruction, the other to 
deceive the liberal, the constitutional- 
ist and the sentimentalist, these last 
to be the suckers of the revolution,” 
one sees that history is merely re- 
peating itself. 

One sees why Mussolini, who “knew 
the winged word can be as deadly an 
instrument in the body politic of the 
nation, as is the germ of cholera when 
carried to the body of man,” curbed 
those radicals in Italy. The radicals 
perverting the meaning of freedom 
of speech knew how to slip the germs 
of anarchy into the minds of patriots. 
As for America, it would be quite 
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easy to name some of our own prom- 
ising suckers of the revolution! 

Propaganda methods in general have 
been admirably summed up by R. M. 
Whitney in his book, “The Reds in 
America,” when he says that organ- 
ized revolution has always been large- 
ly manipulated through minorities, se- 
cretly organized, ultimately influenc- 
ing vast numbers of people who knew 
not the objectives and cared less. 

It might be too much to say that 
within the club of America 
there has been a secret minority com- 
posed entirely of communist agents 
at work, paid by or in co-operation 
with Moscow. Certain types of in- 
tellectual Americans, particularly 
among women, are idealistic or senti- 
mental, devoted followers of mirage 
if only the mirage is beautiful and 
thrilling to witness. The master minds 
among the communists understanding 
this weakness have been giving it the 
name of “reverie,” under the head- 
ing of psychology, and are expert at 
weaving exquisite mirages to lure vi- 


system 


sionaries. 

Within the system of women’s clubs 
in America, besides a few actual con- 
scious communists at work, for we 
have in France Rosika Schwimmer, 
organizer of the Ford peace ship, later 
bolshevik ambassador from Hungary 
to Switzerland and now high in the 
councils of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, a fre- 
quent visitor of Jane Addams at 
Hull House in Chicago, there has been 
an additional minority at work, com- 
posed of the catspaws of the com- 
munists. These women, natural lead- 











ers and usually of high social posi- 
tion, have achieved key positions in 
club life and they have influenced vast 
numbers of people, under one camou- 
flage or another, toward what the 
women who defeated the socialists in 
North Dakota called the strange gods! 

Documentary proof of this analysis 
may easily be had by looking up the 
admonition of Friederich Engels, one 
socialist master mind of the past to 
Florence Kelley, American socialist 
of the present, to the effect that so- 
cialism, to be successful in America, 
should be grafted into the blood and 
bones of the people, thus coming from 
the inside. A _ peculiarly frank so- 
cialist has said concerning American 
women who were supporting or fi- 
nancing socialistic famine drives or 
lecture halls or magazines or pacifist 
bureaus, without really understanding 
the socialist connection, “The ladies 
are helping to braid the rope which, if 
it is ever finished, will surely hang 
them.” 


Depend on Mental Suggestion 


When it comes to specific propa- 
ganda methods of the radicals, aside 
from the general one of capturing the 
strategic position in clubs; and from 
there seeing that a stream of dis- 
guised socialistic speakers, pamphlets, 
drives, causes, etc., alone receive con- 
sideration, it may be well to offer two 
definitions of propaganda, and then 
illustrate. 

The first definition is simply the 
power of putting radical ideas into the 
minds of hearers who later fancy they 


have evolved the ideas for themselves. 
Or in fewer words, propaganda is the 
power of mental suggestion. 

As a striking illustration of this, 
let me refer to what might be called 
our weekly organ of the parlor bol- 
shevists, The Nation. In one of its 
issues of October, 1924, it grieved edi- 
torially over the death of Prof. 
Charles Zueblin. Mr. Zueblin, who 
as a “liberal” had been one of the 
most popular lecturers in America for 
the last 20 years in club and college 
life, died in Switzerland last summer, 
where he was agitating for recogni- 
tion of the bolsheviks, now known as 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics. The Nation was grieved because 
Zueblin had been expert at putting 
radical ideas into the minds of his 
audiences, without their realizing how 
they got there. 

Or take Rebecca West, author of 
radical and extremely “modern” 
novels, who according to an interview 
with her California hostess in the 
Los Angeles Times last spring, would 
be careful if she threw any radical 
bombs from the platform of conserva- 
tive women’s clubs to have them 
subtly disguised and delicately per- 
fumed. Or still another example of 
mental suggestion is in a second Eng- 
lish novelist visiting America, a man 
who achieved a $3.25 admission fee, 
that the crowd of fashionable women 
present might listen as he entertain- 
ingly advertised the books of certain 
“modern and socialistic writers.” 

The other definition of propaganda 
is “the art of exaggerating certain 
facts and withholding others, in order 





One way socialism gets into the homes is through women’s clubs, and men’s also, as this article points out 
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to put something over.” Here we need 
not go far afield for illustration, for 
we have an absolutely perfect example 
in the proposed child labor amend- 
ment. The hearts of American wom- 
en were wrung by the printed and 
spoken exaggerations concerning the 
numbers, the tender ages, the kind of 
work of young children all over the 
country. Certainly some highly im- 
portant facts were withheld, among 
them the fact that if the bill was rati- 
fied congress could prohibit “the labor 
of all persons under eighteen.” 

What Mrs. Florence Kelley, her fel- 
low socialists and their followers tried 
under the guise of humanitarianism, 
to put over was a purely socialistic 
scheme, socialism by installments, 
someone has called it, endorsed and 
furthered by Moscow. And if the 
trick had worked, the adolescent youth 
of America, of all classes not natural 
students, ‘might have been turned into 
an army of idlers and criminals, even 
as a similar law in Bolshevekia itself 
has been working out. 

While we are on the subject of the 
youth of America it would be folly 
not to point out that the so-called 
youth movement, heralded in clubs, in 
books and even from the pulpit, as 
progressive, modern, “forward looking” 
and beneficient, is according to the 
bolshevik, Zinoviev, “the best section 
of our communist international.” 

To those clubs searching for an in- 
teresting topic for discussion next sea- 
son, here is a subject made to their 
hand! If they will only look up def- 
initely antisocialist pamphlets, books 
and speakers, accepting no other type, 
not even the “I am not a socialist— 
but” variety, they will soon discover 
what is the matter with the young 
people nowadays. They will find that 
trained leaders of the youth movement 
begin by setting young people against 
their parents, as well as all dis- 
cipline and authority, lead and flatter 
them into believing that they, the 
youngster are wiser than their eld- 
ers; that the movement works indi- 
rectly, in the name of beauty and 
truth, of course, against religion, mor- 
ality, patriotism and private property 
rights, in a word, for socialism; and 
that like a cancer, the youth move- 
ment is spreading with a terrifying 
growth in this country. 

If someone would challenge me at 
this point by saying, “But surely only 
a minority of women and men is under 
the influence of socialism. What about 
the rest of us?” I should answer by 
quoting what Capt. Hugh S. Martin, 
of the military intelligence of the 
United States army, told me on his 
return from bolshevist Russia early in 
1920. One of the high officials there 








aroused Capt. Martin’s indignation by 
boasting that when the captain re- 
turned to America he would find so- 
cialist agents influencing the people, 
“not only on the street corners and 
in the shops, but in high places, from 
the lecture platforms, in the schools, 
colleges, clubs, from the pulpits and 
even from within the government it- 
self.” The bolshevist added that our 
people would be unsuspecting as these 
agents would often be Americans, 
taken to Moscow and trained there to 
return and convert their countrymen. 

Capt. Martin inquired, “But what 





10 WORLD REVOLUTION 


After deliverance from the bondage of religion, the 
loosening of all social ties must follow. Both family and 
national life must cease to exist so as to “ make of the 
human race one good and happy family.” The origins of 
patriotism and the love of kindred are thus described by 
Weishaupt in the directions given to his Hierophants for 
the instruction of initiates: 


At the moment when men united themselves into nations 
they ceased to recognise themselves under a common name. 
Nationalism or National Love took the place of universal love. 
With the division of the globe and its countries benevolence 
restticted itself behind boundaries that it was never again to 
transgress. Then it became a virtue to spread out at the expense 
of those who did not happen to be under our dominion. Then 
in order to attain this goal, it became permissible to despise 
foreigners, and to deceive and to offend them. This virtue was 
called Patriotism. That man was called a Patriot, who, whilst 
just towards his own people, was unjust to others, who blinded 
himself to the merits of foreigners and took for perfections 
the vices of his own country. So one sees that Patriotism gave 
birth to Localism, to the family spirit, and finally to Egoism. 
Thus the origin of states or governments of civil society was 
the seed of discord and Patriotism found its punishment in 
itself... Diminish, do away with this love of country, and 
men will once more learn to know and love each other as men, 
there will be no more partiality, the ties between hearts will 
unroll and extend.! 


In these words, the purest expression of International- 
ism as it is expounded today, Weishaupt displayed an 
ignorance of primeval conditions of life as profound as that 
of Rousseau. The idea of palaeolithic man, whose skeleton 
is usually exhumed with a flint instrument or other weapon 
of warfare grasped in its hand, passing his existence in a 
state of “ universal love,” is simply ludicrous. It was 
not, however, in his diatribes against civilization that 
|Weishaupt surpassed Rousseau, but in the plan he devised 
for overthrowing it. Rousseau had merely paved the 
way for revolution; Weishaupt constructed the 

machinery of revolution itself. oe 
It was on the Ist of May 1776 that Weishaupt’s five 
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How the Radicals Would Abolish Fam- 
ily and National Ties 


about those of us whom you cannot 
convert?” 

“Those,” answered the _ bolshevik, 
“we shall bewilder. We shall do this 
because when people are properly be- 
wildered and confused, they won’t take 
sides. They will call themselves neu- 
trals and stay in the middle of the 
road. And that’s exactly where we 
desire the great mass of Americans 
to stay, neutral, in the middle of the 
road. For we and our followers are 
lined up, working night and day.” 

Something like this is what I should 
add to any challenge: That the great 
mass of American citizens soothed or 
confused by eloquence through radi- 
cal lecturers, teachers, preachers, 
books and book reviewers, are indeed 
standing idly where every good bol- 
shevik would have them, in the middle 
of the road. And the bolsheviks know 
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it; for according to The Leaguer, pub- 
lished in Switzerland, there are pla- 
cards set up in Moscow today, which 
read: 

“Our best allies are the indifference 
and apathy of our enemies.” 

On the other hand, certain. American 
men and women are slowly awakening 
to the peril of inaction. In Massa- 
chusetts it was the women of the 
state who lined up solidly against the 
child labor amendment, leading the 
way to its defeat. In Washington, 
last year, after I had warned a men’s 
luncheon club that a grave menace 
lay in employing as executive secre- 
taries young men trained and tricked 
at college who present only radical 
speakers to their respective clubs, a 
member arose to endorse my state- 
ment, adding that he had lately dis- 
charged such a radical secretary from 
that very club. 

But though certain forces are at last 
awake in America, the revolutionary 
movement has grown by leaps and 
bounds here during the last year, a 
fact largely due to misguided capital- 
ists giving huge funds to disguised 
socialistic enterprises, to “poor union 
miners” or a “liberal” magazine here; 
an institute of public opinion or a 
“modern” church there; and to “peace” 
causes everywhere. 

Besides these lump sums, other mil- 
lions have been gathered through elo- 
quent drives from club platforms, to 
feed socialist Russia, Germany, Ar- 
menia, etc., for disarmament lobbies; 
endowing radical colleges; even to buy- 
ing stock in openly soviet enterprises. 
Some of the numerous drives may be 
worthy, but too often they have helped, 
if only indirectly, the socialists, red, 
pink or yellow, all enemies of the con- 
stitution of the United States. 

I have to suggest perhaps the oldest 
drive in the world, all too new today. 
Why not drive to root out of our edu- 
cational system all teachers who, un- 
der any pretext are undermining truth, 
religion, morality and patriotism, as 
well as the business system which has 
made us the envy of the world? Or 
better still, why not create a demand 
for colleges however small where the 
constitution of the United States, con- 
structively and thoroughly taught, is a 
required subject, and where the fal- 
lacies of socialism are exposed? Then 
the voters of tomorrow would be im- 
mune to the false statements and 
sophistries of the communists of to- 
day under any camouflage, as were 
George Washington and his confreres, 
when they deliberately rejected the 
sophistries of the communists of their 
time. It was no accident that no com- 
munist tenets were included in the 
constitution of the United States. 
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Is Heavy Mill Equipment 
Economicalrp 


By F. C. Biggert, Jr. 


Tn first blooming mill with 
which I became intimately ac- 
quainted was built in 1902 for 
the Wilmot & Hobbs Co., now the 
American Tube & Stamping Co. My 
intimacy began with the detailing of 
the lineshaft bracket for the mill 
tables—my first detail drawing—and 
the pangs of creation, by which that 
bracket was brought into being, are 
still poignant in my memory. 

The mill is still in operation and, 


Discussion of W. H. Bailey’s paper “Design- 
ing and Operating Blooming Mills” which 
was presented before the American Iron and 
Steel institute, New York, May 22 and in 
Iron TRADE Review May 28, 1925, page 1390. 
The author, F. C. Biggert Jr. is president, 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. 





so far as I know, without any im- 
portant changes it is still rolling 
steel commercially. It is a 34-inch 
mill having rolls 28 inches in diam- 
eter, handles an ingot of about 7000 
pounds, and was at that time con- 
sidered a good standard size of 
blooming mill, although a few larger 
ones were then in operation. My 
reason for referring to this mill is 
to make a comparison with present- 
day practice and thus illustrate the 
development of the art during the 
last 25 years. 

At present, we are building the 


44-inch mill for the Homestead works 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. to which 





N CHARGING a blast furnace 

or cupola it is important that 
the coke breeze, or small broken 
particles of coke, be kept to a 
minimum, otherwise it is blown 
through the furnace or cupola 
unburned. If not blown through, 
it chokes the charge and inter- 
feres with the draft. In some 
cases, coke is handled manually 
with forks to keep down the 
breeze. At the plant of the 
Standard Foundry Co., Buffalo, 

















Shark Tooth Bucket Minimizes Coke Breeze 


however, coke is handled by a 
special single-line, clam _ shell 
bucket with shark toothed jaws 
designed by the Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. This bucket is 
shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. It is claimed that not 
over 800 to 1000 pounds of breeze 
is found in unloading a car of 
coke when the car is unloaded by 
this method. When the bucket is 
not used in handling coke it un- 
loads molding sand from gondola 
cars. This sand comes to the 
foundry in a damp condition and 
it is found that the bucket grabs 
a big load and holds it without 
leakage although the scoops are 
forked shaped. The Standard 
company also uses the bucket for 
digging limestone of foundry size 
from the cars. This material is 
extremely difficult to handle but it 
is said that the new bucket picks 
up a full load at every grab. In 
this particular installation, the 
shark toothed bucket is used ex- 
clusively for work around the 
yards while another single line 
bucket with standard scoops is 
used inside the foundry. Both of 
these buckets can be hooked on 
and off the crane at moment’s no- 
tice, the operation consisting of 
hooking the yoke on the bucket 
line over the crane hook. 
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Mr. Bailey referred in his paper, 
and it will roll ingots weighing 
16,000 pounds. As this is the larg- 
est typical blooming mill thus far 
undertaken, and will probably become 
a model for future construction, it 
properly may be used in comparison 
with the little old mill of about 1900. 
The comparison is best made on the 
basis of weights. 

Taking the mill proper, which in- 
cludes roll and pinion stands with 
bed plates, spindles and couplings 
complete to the driving connection, 
we have in 1900 a weight of -350,000 
pounds, and today 1,510,000 pounds, 
a ratio of 1 to 43. The two-roll 
housings of the Homestead mill will 
weigh approximately as much as the 
complete American Tube & Stamping 
Co. mill, and these housings are 
of cast steel, whereas those of the 
old mill are of cast iron. The new 
mill weighs 4.3 times as much as 
the old, and handles an ingot some- 
thing more than twice as_ heavy. 
The old mill tables were of about 
the same length as the new and 
weighed 265,000 pounds. The new 
tables will weigh 1,065,000 pounds, 
a ratio of 1 to 4. 

When we come to compare the 
manipulators, allowance must be made 
for the greatly improved facility of 
operation of the modern design. The 
two manipulators work on entirely 
different principles, and the new one 
has a guiding and straightening action 
upon the material being rolled which 
was entirely lacking in the old ma- 
chine. Nevertheless, both manipula- 
tors did and do function and the 
comparison of weights is illuminat- 
ing. The old manipulator weighed 
45,000 pounds, and the new one 
will weigh 1,150,000 pounds, a ratio 
of 1 to 25%. Perhaps, as Mr. Bailey 
remarks, there is room for improve- 
ment in manipulators. 


Roll Changing Device Provided 


The new mill will have a roll- 
changing gear weighing 204,000 
pounds, and, of course, the old mill 
had none. This addition to the usual 
equipment undoubtedly is justified 
in the case of the Homestead mill 
for the reason that several sets of 
rolls will be used on the various 
products, and as an immense equip- 
ment of finishing mills will be shut 
down for every roll change of the 
blooming mill, every. minute saved 
in changing will be well repaid. 

Totaling the weights of the mills, 
mill tables and manipulators of the 
two mills, we have for the old mill 
650,000 pounds, and for the new mill, 
without roll-changing gear, 3,725,000 
pounds, a ratio of about 1 to 5.7. 
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My object in making this compari- 
son is to lead up to the question: 
Are we economically sound in this 
large increase in weight of equip- 
ment? 

At any given time, the costs of 
similar equipments are nearly pro- 
portional to their weights. If the 
old mill were to be rebuilt today, 
certain refinements would be included 
which would increase both its weight 
and cost per pound. But making al- 
lowance for all worth-while improve- 
ments, it is safe to say that a mill 
can be built on the old basic sizes 
(that is, maintaining the roll, pinion, 
neck and screw diameters, substitut- 
ing a light manipulator of modern 
type and more substantial tables) 
at a weight around 1,000,000 pounds. 
On this assumption, it would cost 
about one-third as much as the 44- 
inch bloomer, but it would roll, hour 
for hour, one-half as much steel, and 


year in year out, good times and 


bad, it might roll ton for ton. From 
this it seems justifiable to raise the 
question of the economic soundness 
of expensive equipment of modern 
installations. 


Weight and Cost Increase 


These remarks are not intended as 
criticism of the Homestead mill. If 
it had devolved upon me to determine 
its sizes, I should have arrived at sub- 
stantially the same result as have the 
Homestead engineers, and this for the 
reason that we both work from com- 
parison with existing mills. No mill 
designer can afford to do otherwise. 
Frankly, it is a fact that mills are 
designed upon the practical, if unscien- 
tific, theory that it takes a wise man 
to discover that a mill is too strong, 
while a fool will know if it is too 
weak. I think that equal frankness 
on the part of designers of other 
types of mill equipment will compel 
a similar confession. 





Tariff Is Stimulating 
Manganese Output 


Shipments of high-grade manga- 
nese ore, containing 35 per cent or 
more of manganese from mines in 
the United States in 1924 increased 
79 per cent over the shipments in 
1923, which in turn were consider- 
ably larger than those in 1922, ac- 
cording to the final figures compiled 
by the department of commerce. The 
shipments in 1924 amounted to 56,515 
gross tons compared with 31,500 tons 
in 1923. The increase is due mainly 
to shipments from Montana, which 
again produced considerably more 
high-grade manganese ore than all 
the other states together, and to the 
shipments of ore from Washington, 
the first large shipments from that 
state. The tariff on manganese con- 
tinues to encourage new operators to be- 
come producers and each year sees more 
companies engaging in the industry. 












Electric Hot Plate Toughens Dies and Tools 


ANY tools and dies used 
M by the Buffalo Bolt Co., 

Buffalo, to obtain produc- 
tion output of bolts, nuts, wire 
and bar material on automatic and 
semiautomatic machines must be 
specially heat treated. In the case 
of header dies and solid cold forg- 
ing tools, it is essential that the 
body of the tool be of unusual 
hardness while the working ends 
must be less hard but more tough. 
To accomplish these results the 
company makes rather novel use 
of an electric hot plate. 

First the dies and tools are 
heated to 1450 to 1500 degrees 
Fahr. in an electric furnace and 
quenched in a saline solution. Af- 
ter cooling they are heated again, 
this time in an electrically heated 
oil tempering bath to approxi- 
mately 450 degrees Fahr., from 
which temperature they are al- 
lowed to cool to air temperature. 
Ordinarily, this would complete 
the heat treating, but for tools 
subject to great strains and shock, 
this treatment is not sufficient. In 
the case of carriage bolt open 
header dies, for example, the 
square neck opening with its 
sharp corners constitutes a weak 
working part and unless consider- 
able toughness is imparted to the 
metal at this point, the life of the 
die will be short. 

To handle the additional heat 


treatment of tempering the ends 
the company has installed the 
electric hot plate which is about 
9 «x 18 inches and has the heating 
element cast in the plate itself. 
The unit, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, rests on a 
small electrically welded frame 
about 2 feet high. After the dies 
and tools have cooled from the 
tempering treatment, the working 
ends are polished with emery cloth 
and the pieces are placed on the 
heated plate and left there until 
the ends assume a bluish color, in- 








dicating that the drawback opera- 
tion has been completed. They are 
then removed and cooled in air. 
The hardness of the working ends 
thus is reduced to give greater 
toughness and less _ brittleness 
while the original hardness of the 
tool and die body remains. The 
operation is performed quickly 
and has been found to increase the 
life of the dies and tools mate- 
rially. The hot plate was designed 
by the General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. 
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Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 








HE metal furniture industry is 
l only two years old, yet there 
is searcely a piece in wood 
that it cannot duplicate. Especially 
in hotels, hospitals and institutions 
has its products found swift favor. 
Its sales appeal is based both upon 
cheaper cost and greater utility. 
Hot rolled sheets and cold rolled 
strip are the basic materials for most 
metal furniture. Flat surfaces are 
stamped from sheet stock. The strip 
is converted into seamless tubing of 
various sizes and shapes. Welding 
plays a most important part. By 
the use of molding, drawn from strip 
stock, parts are interlocked and made 
rigid. Curved backs of chairs and 
other curved sections are formed by 
the use of mandrils in light stock. 
The manufacture of a spindle-back 
chair by one of the largest manufac- 
turers of metal furniture, is typical 
of the industry. The spindles are strip 
which is fed into a machine that first 
forms the desired 
section and then 
electrically welds 
it. These spindles 
are run off in 85- 
foot lengths and 
then cut to length. 
The legs are tub- 
ing formed in like 
manner and_  s0 
are the backs, ex- 
cept that they are 
shaped by the use 
of a mandril. The 
seat is a_ sheet 
stamped to permit 
the use of a cane 
filler. All parts 
are locked togeth- 
er and welded. 
Sheets used as the 
tops of dressers 
and other conspi- 
cuous parts are 
first stretched to 
take out all the 
buckles. Dresser 
tops are usually 
No. 18 and 20 
gage, with the 
bottoms of draw- 
ers of No. 24 





Steel Furniture 


HIS is the forty-third of a 
series of articles dealing with 
some of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage. 
The first article on “corsets” ap- 
peared Nov. 22, 1923. Other ar- 
ticles appearing fortnightly since 


are: 

Pins Razor Blades 
Cotton Ties Pens 

Toys Steel Wool 
Spinning Rings License Plates 


Hypodermic Needles 
Shoe Steel 

Tacks Crushed Steel 
Knives and Forks Skates 

Surgical Instruments Needics 

Fence Posts Phonograph Needles 


Card Clothing 
Tie Plate 


Eyeglass Cases Golf Clubs 

Fishing Tackle Mechanical Pencils 
Dental Drills Burial Caskets 
Pocket Knives Telephones 

Rat Guards Radio Towers 
Snap Fasteners Brushes 

Paper Clips Electric Bells 
Steel Vesta Bookbinder Wire 


Sucker Rods 
Watch Hands 


Electrical Conduit 
Radiator Furniture 
Notebooks 

















gage. In a steel 
dresser 299  sep- 
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WELDING LEG OF LIBRARY TABLE 
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arate operations exclusive of the fin- 
ishing are required. The mounting 
of the mirrors and the insertion of 
the castors, which are made of lime- 
pickled strip, are the final operations. 


After being locked by the use of 
molding and before being welded all 
parts are clamped in jigs. One com- 
pany has more than $1,500,000 invested 
in jigs and dies alone. This insures 
a tight fit and guards against varia- 
tion. Oxygen and acetylene are piped 
throughout: the plant. 

Hotels were the first to recognize 
the worth of metal furniture. A most 
attractive guest room can be furnished 
complete with metal furniture, includ- 
ing a bed, writing stand, grip rack, 
dresser and chairs. Hard usage does 
not affect the finish, which is baked 
on at 350 degrees. The stain of a 
lighted cigar can be washed off. 

The advantages of metal furniture 
are numerous and are winning even 
private home furnishers. Steel 
furniture is no 
heavier than _ its 
counterpart in 
wood and _ some- 
times the advan- 
tage is with metal. 
Where the drying 
of wood finish is a 
slow process, met- 
al can be baked 
rapidly. Serap re- 
sulting from the 
manufacture of 
metal furniture 
rarely exceeds 38 
per cent. Consid- 
ering that it is 
only two years old, 
the metal furni- 
ture industry is a 
large user of steel. 
One manufacturer 
of metal furniture 
is consuming steel 
at the annual rate 
of 37,000 tons of 
strip and wire and 
8000 tons of 
sheets, some of 
this tonnage, how- 
ever, being util- 
ized in the manu- 
facture of other 
products. 
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Editorials 








Business Suffers Most From Taxes 


AXATION has become a foremost problem 
a ae this country since the war. Taxpayers 

have been forced through a gantlet com- 
prising a horde of federal tax collectors on one 
side and a horde of state and local ones on the 
other. In piling up the burden of taxes, made 
necessary by the staggering cost of the war and 
by the orgy of public. extravagance subsequently, 
legislators have placed a disproportionate share 
upon the shoulders of industry. This fact. is 
pointed out in two articles upon the subject, in 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, the first of which appears 
in this issue. 

The fact that business suffers most from the 
exactions of the tax collectors is giving serious 
concern to many sober students of funda- 
mental economic conditions. When legislators 
strike at industry they strike at the very tap 
roots of wealth from which taxes must flow. 
Penalize industrial enterprise through burden- 
some taxation and it follows that the country’s 
prosperity must inevitably suffer. 

For that reason business is vitally interested 
in matters of taxation. Fortunately the federal 
government is practicing economy and further 
substantial reduction of income taxes in prospect 
in the next session of congress. Local govern- 
ments have not yet satisfied their thirst for 
spending. Signs are not lacking, however, that 
forces now at work eventually will rouse senti- 
ment to the need for economy in local as well as 
the federal governments and for an easing of 
the tax burden upon business all along the line. 





Making Salvage Unnecessary 


ANY industrial plants have established 
N “salvage committees” to determine the 
possibility of putting to some use ma- 
terials which have failed to pass inspection. 
That such exigency must be provided implies one 
of two conditions or both; inadequate specifica- 
tions on materials, or deficient craftsmanship. 
Unification and harmonizing of specifications 
so that buyer and producer may have the same 
understanding has been one of the great aims 
of the government during the last few years, 
both through the federal specifications board and 
the simplified practice division of the department 
of commerce. With a mutual understanding de- 
veloped between buyer and producer, it becomes 
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possible for the plant executive to undertake a 
more comprehensive stock control and thus over- 
come much of the loss incident to salvaging. Pre- 
vention, not cure, is the idea back of the gov- 
ernment’s desire to co-operate. 

Concentration on mass production, particular- 
ly through the elimination of slow-moving va- 
rieties of products, helps the individual employe 
to perfect the skill of his operation, and simpli- 
fies inspection of his output, which consequently 
is increased. Constant changes of mechanical 
operations cause not only plant idleness, but the 
loss of rapidity which comes from repetitive 
processes. They also impair quality of product, 
which neutralizes the value of work done by other 
employes and adds to the costs. 

The steps already taken in the iron and steel 
industry for greater concentration in commodities 
such as in sizes of steel sheets, terne plate and 
eaves trough are notable, but the ultimate goal is 
said to be still so far ahead as to deserve the 
careful thought of every branch of the industry. 





Salesmen Should Create Demand 


RAINING machine tool salesmen to meet 
quent changing conditions in industry is 

a problem of increasing importance to ma- 
chinery houses. The salesman of today must be 
prepared as never before to go into a plant and 
suggest new and more efficient mechanical meth- 
ods of production. In other words, instead of 
relying upon the sale of standard tools, sales- 
men must be able to create new demand, involv- 
ing special equipment. This requires not only 
sales experience, but sound engineering knowl- 
edge. In training their men, some large machin- 
ery dealers now hold periodic conferences in 
charge of plant engineers, and as a further aid, 
have plant men accompany their salesmen for 
brief periods on their regular routes, instead of 
waiting for something special to come up before 
calling upon them. 





Yearbook an Example of Service 


HE third issue of Commerce Yearbook 

ge evidence of the success of the depart- 

ment of commerce’s plan to give the Ameri- 

can business man a volume of facts and figures 

that will be of practical assistance to him in lay- 
ing out a long-range program. 

The first two volumes were rather late in mak- 
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ing their appearances, and also the material was 
less comprehensive in scope owing to the size 
and newness of the task. The current issue, how- 
ever, not only is more timely, but it is a volume 
of more than 700 pages, and is a masterpiece of 
condensation of statistics, and their interpreta- 
tion pertaining to all of the basic business in- 
terests of the country. It goes further, with 
complete report and analysis of foreign trade 
and the principal trade data of foreign nations. 
It is replete with tables and charts, and maps. 

The yearbook is another demonstration of the 
increased value of the department of commerce 
to American business interests under the direc- 
tion of Secretary Hoover. To conceive and bring 
to its present state of perfection such a book of 
benefit to all industries is an example of service 
of the highest type. 


One Week to Act on Report 


N AUG. 1 members of the building code com- 
mittee of the department of commerce will 
meet to consider criticism of its report on 

unit working stresses for timber, structural steel 
and concrete for buildings. A single week is left 
for steel producers, fabricators, engineers and 
architects to present their recommendations to 
the committee. 

Obviously the most helpful criticism is that 
which is constructive. Authorities familiar with 
the subject of working stresses for structural 
steel possess abundant facts to build up a strong 
argument for 18,000 pounds as against the pro- 
posed 16,000. This is a task for the technical 
men of the industry, and they are well qualified. 

But what of the broader and more serious ob- 
jection to the report? How about its implications 
that steel is of poor quality and that it is designed, 
fabricated and erected under incompetent or no 
supervision? Fair treatment of the structural 
steel industry in the final report will depend on 
the ability of its leaders to convince the com- 
mittee that its tentative report is slanderous. A 
few of the members of the committee honestly 
believe the report deals fairly with steel. At 
least one member knows it does not. It rests 
with interested fabricators and steel producers to 
show the committee how harmful and how un- 
necessary are the biased implications in its re- 
port. Are the industry’s leaders equal to this 
task? 








Air of Mystery Disappears 


EFORE the advantages of metallurgical con- 
trol were recognized in the tool steel in- 
dustry, many of the details of analysis, heat- 

ing, rolling and final treatment were shrouded in 
mystery. Formulas used in compounding the vari- 
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ous crucible charges were considered a family in- 
heritance and were handed down from father to 
son as a legacy of great value. 

Metallurgy, however, has shattered many of the 
haphazard methods employed during the infancy 
of this industry. Instead of preparing the charges 
without knowledge of the underlying principles 
the tool steelmaker compounds the base materials 
as carefully as the pharmacist does in filling a 
prescription. Moreover, metallurgy has advanced 
beyond the confines of the laboratory and now ex- 
ercises control of practically every step in manu- 
facture. In other words, chemical and metallurgi- 
cal knowledge, which first was tolerated as a 
necessary evil in the laboratory, now is applied on 
a production basis, and in the case of tool steel 
manufacture, is the dominating influence. The 
result is that uniform heats are obtained day in 
and day out and as against the crucible’s charge 
of pounds, the melter now speaks in terms of tons. 
He makes more steel than his father or grand- 
father did; it is more uniformly good than the 
earlier product, and most important of all, he 
knows why it is good because metallurgy has re- 
duced fine steelmaking to a science, in which 
secret mixtures and other mysterious elements 
have no place. 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 











“Uncle Joe” Once an Adjutant 


I RECALL the actual beginning of the Civil war very 
vividly. My first information concerning actual open- 
ing of hostilities came when an elderly man well known 
to the community rushed up to the door of the mill of- 
fice one day and shouted at us: “They’ve fired into her! 
They’ve fired into her!” . . He meant the rebels had 
fired on Fort Sumter. . In August, 1863, the re- 
doubted confederate general, John Morgan, crossed the 
Ohio river near Cincinnati with his troops, and started 
northeastward through Ohio. I was at that time a resi- 
dent of Niles. One day along about noon a solitary 
horseman galloped through the town, shouting that John 
Morgan was on the way and would soon be in Niles, and 
without further explanation proceeded on to Warren. 
The next step was to organize an expedition to 
take part in the capture of General Morgan. There 
lived in the town one Frank Robbins who had seen serv- 
ice in a battery in the Union army. He was elected cap- 
tain of a company of artillery which was immediately 
organized, and I was elected adjutant. It turned out 
afterwards that there was no such an office as adjutant 
in an artillery organization, but that made no difference. 
My father had a very fast pony which I borrowed 
for the occasion. The entire population of Niles 
was out when we started on this patriotic errand . 
but were too late. Governor Tod had been busy and 
the Ohio militia captured the redoubtable leader.— 
JOSEPH G. BUTLER, in his new book “Recollections of 
Men and Events.” 
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How Much of Your Income Goes for Taxes? 





[IX industrial states of the 

nation pay two-thirds of 
the federal taxes. One-half of 
the corporation taxes are paid 
by manufacturers. Federal, 
state and local taxes amount 
annually to $8,000,000,000, 
about 12 per cent of the na- 





20 per cent of business profits are being paid as 
taxes, and in some cities there are as many as 23 
separate forms of levy. Some manufacturers are 
paying $10 to $15 in taxes for every $100 they 





Heavy Tax Burden on Industry. 
tional income. An average of Page 181. 


pay in wages. These are 
some of the facts marshaled 
in the article “Industry is 
Stung by Tax Lash,” on page 
181 of this issue of IRON 
TRADE REVIEW. While the 
federal government is trying 
to reduce taxes, apparently 
less effort is being made 
by local and state authorities. It is claimed busi- 
ness is made to pay a disproportionate share of 
taxes, and that this threatens to hamper the na- 
tural expansion of the country’s industries. 
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|The Business Trend 


Business Outlook Constructive 


BY JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 





ITH the complete returns for most in- 
dustrial records covering the first half 
of 1925 now at hand, it is evident that 
truly remarkable activity prevailed in many lines 
during the period. Taken together the records 
provide stimulating food for business sentiment. 
Recognition of this fact is helping to spread the 
confidence in the outlook which recently has ap- 
peared. 
OT only were outputs large but consump- 
tion was of enormous proportions also. This 
fact is made clear by the convincing signs that 
surplus stocks of commodities are moderate and 
in some cases meager. 
NE of the most important developments in 
recent months has been the fact that the 
hand-to-mouth buyer has lost much of his terror 
for sellers. This is due to the tremendous pur- 
chasing and consuming power seen to be ex- 
erted by the piecemeal buyer. The most con- 
spicuous result of this great consuming power 
is seen in the fact that trade activities at their 
lowest ebb this summer are upon a level 50 per 
cent or more above that for 1924. 


N THE iron and steel industry consumers ap- 
parently are concluding that prices have 
touched bottom and orders for future delivery 
are being placed a shade more confidently. With 
ample supplies and quick railroad delivery service, 
however, large buying for future needs is not 
likely to return on a large scale soon. 
GLANCE into the statistical mirror of the 
first 6 months of the year reveals a number 
of extraordinary facts. It shows that new high 
records were made in the production of auto- 
mobiles, of building contract awards, of stock 
exchange transactions, of mail order sales, of 
bank clearings, of silk manufactures, of cement 
outputs and a number of other activities. 
ARM implement sales and gasoline consump- 
tion increased: by 30 per cent over the totals 
for the first half of 1924. Steel ingot produc- 
tion was the largest with only three exceptions 
of any corresponding period on record. In addi- 
tion to these facts agricultural conditions are im- 
proving and export trade during the fiscal year 
ended June 30 was nearly $5,000,000,000 with 
exports in excess of imports by $1,000,000,000. 





The Barometer of Business 


Industrial Indicators 


One month One year 








June ago ago 19138 
Pig iron output (Daily 
average, tons) ........ 89,300 94,501 67,379 83,900 
Blast furnace index 
60 per cent = normal 47.9 48.6 debe 62.8 
Unfilled orders (tons) 3,710,000 4,049,000 3,362,505 4,513,000 
Ingot output (Daily 
average, tons) ........ 123,000 133,010 ER aes ae 
Dodge Bldg., awards in 
27 states (sq. ft.).... 66,578,900 68,864,900 48,064,000 31,250,000 
Automobile output 396,000 405,000 | ae eae 
Coal output, tons ........ 30,026,000 36,048,000 30,275,000 39,869,000 
Business failures; num- 
Sn | wesalilinbetinecitagnisemebiis 1,745 1,767 1,607 1,336 
Business failures; lia- 
INE” Sitsvetginiinemssatinonths $36,701,000 $37,026,552 $34,099,031 $22,732,000 
Cement production ; bar- 
rels coniielitlitiaeies 15,387,000 15,503,000 13,538,000 7,704,000 
Cotton consumption, 
BED ‘ceiceabectentnciocens 493,765 531,471 350,277 438,218 
Car loadings (weekly 
BVOTRTO core cescicecccsssose0es 989,000 970,900 RR A a FS, Siar a 
*Estimated. : 
Foreign Trade 
i ss cs caseneseia $326,000,000 $370,000,000 $806,989,000 $194,000,000 
III Sinise. ssinscuniabocesiil $326,000,000 $328,000,000 $274,000,000 $149,900,000 
Gold exports ...........,..... $6,712,000 $13,377,655 $268,015 $5,284,000 
Gold imports _............ $4,426,000 $11,404,051 $25,181,117 $5,900,000 
Foreign Exchange 
One month One year 
Normal June 20 ‘ago ago 
Sterling $4.86 $4.86 $4.85 $4.34 
Frances ... 19.8¢ 4.70¢ 4.80¢ 5.39¢ 
Lira 19.8¢ 8.6914c 8.87¢ 4.29¢ 
Marks 23.8¢ 23.8¢ a ee om 
198 


Financial Indicators 
One One 
April month before year ago 1913 

25 Industrial stocks...... $149.53 $143.65 $112.95 $58.19 
25 Rail stocks .............. $80.13 $78.82 $67.66 $82.90 
AG DOS | ccceecsicimcin $84.31 $84.80 $80.78 $93.00: 
Bank clearings (000 

omitted ) sess. $43,150,263 $41,806,717 $36,059,911 $13,895,000 
*Commercial Paper Rate 

(N. Y¥.) (Per cent).... 4 4 3.91 5.60 
Commercial loans (000 

|_| a IRR ake erage geet ee ed Fee eS” Se ae: ok ee enemas 
Federal reserve ratio 

OR GONG eickiiiticdessinacetss 76.1 76.3 BCS |. Rede ceetenchanel 
Railroad earnings, May $75,776,000 $66,199,236 $60,861,000 $59,301,000 
Stock sales, N. ¥. ; 

stock exchange ........... 30,859,000 36,647,760 16,802,985 6,924,000 

e 

Bond sales, par value....$288,703,050 $344,880,075 $455,022,000 $41,499,000 

*Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 

Commodity Prices 

Bradstreet’s index ........ 150 147.3 132.2 100 
Economist's (British) .. 160 164 166.6 100 
Wheat, cash (bushel).... $1.60 $1.73 $1.29 92¢ 
Corn, cash (bushel) ..... $1.11 $1.15 $1.04 Ble 
Petroleum, crude (Bbi.) $3.80 $3.80 $3.00 $2.50 
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Building Construction 


HE volume of building construction 

awards in 27 Northeastern states in June 
totaled 66,579,000 square feet. This was a 
decline of about 3 per cent from the total 
for May, compared with a decline of 16 per 
cent in June, 1924, from the preceding May. 
The decline in June is a normal seasonal de- 
velopment. Residential building in June de- 
clined 12 per cent from May but was 30 
per cent higher than the total for June, 
1924. Industrial building was smaller than 
May also but 12 per cent greater than that 
for June, 1924. - 


Business Index 


RON TRADE REVIEW’S monthly busi- 

ness index made a slight decline in June. 
The number stood at 135.6 compared with 
138.7 in May. In June, 1924, the index was 
at 109.4. The index reached its peak in 
April at 143.6 and the decline since that has 
been 8 points. In 1924 the index in June 
had declined 30 points from the peak for 
the year in March. In June there was re- 
cession in pig iron production, cotton con- 
sumption and building construction while 
Bradstreet’s prices and traffic movements in- 
creased. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 
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Foreign Trade 


XPORTS of merchandise from the United 

States in June totaled $326,000,000. 
Imports reached the same figure and the 
trade scales were evenly balanced. Exports 
were the smallest since July, 1924, and im- 
ports were the smallest since November. 
Aggregate exports for the fiscal year ended 
June 30 were $4,857,654,344, the largest for 
any year since 1921. The excess of exports 
was $1,042,681,000, the largest since 1922. 
The bulk of America’s export trade is with 
Europe. 
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Gold Movement 


XPORTS of gold from the United States . 

have continued to decline and in June 
they totaled $6,712,480. This compared with 
$13,277,000 in May and with the peak of ex- 
ports of $73,488,000 in January. Imports 
in June totaled $4,426,000 compared with 
$11,404,000 in May. The excess of June 
exports of gold was $2,286,000 compared 
with $1,973,000 in May. Gold exports have 
slackened with the pause in the flow of large 
bars to Europe but continue to aggregate a 
fairly high total. 
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Freight Traffic 


HE volume of freight movement on 

the railroads in the United States dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1925 was the larg- 
est ever recorded for any corresponding pe- 
riod. The total was 5 per cent above that 
for the first 6 months of 1924 and 1.2 per 
cent above that for 1923, the previous rec- 
ord. During June the volume of loadings 
attained an average of nearly 1,000,000 cars 
weekly. Due to the observance of the Fourth 
of July holiday the total for that week, as 
shown in the diagram, declined sharply. 
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Railroad Earnings 


ET earnings for Class 1 railroads in 

May totaled $75,776,000. This com- 
pared with earnings of $60,861,000 in May, 
1924, and with $66,199,000 in April, this 
year. This substantial gain reflects the 
enormous. amounts of traffic movements this 
year. Net operating income for the first 5 
months of 1925 was at the rate of 4.38 per 
cent on property valuation compared with 
4.27 per cent in the corresponding period of 
1924. The return upon property investment 
is still below a living wage for capital. 
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MONTHLY RAILROAD EARNINGS 


100 Net Operating Railway Income for 201 Class 1 Roads ; 100 
From Interstate Commerce Commission Reports 
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The Market Weelk 





Buying Still Is Hand To Mouth 


Bulk of Present Tonnage Consists of Small Lot Purchases for Quick Delivery— 
Railroads Withhold Buying—Prices Are More Stable with Tendency 
Toward Firmness—Production Rate Practically Unchanged 


reducible minimum has brought purchasers 

of finished steel to the point where they 
are operating with what is believed to be the 
smallest stocks in the history of the industry. 
Companies which had been maintaining a_ six 
weeks’ or two months’ supply now are getting 
along on steel sufficient only for several days’ op- 
erations. As a result the great majority of orders 
are for small lots and prompt delivery is almost 
always specified. In some instances, shipments 
are going by express, so urgent is the need. 

This lack of consumers’ stocks, coupled with the 
fact the railroads have not been purchasing up 
to their requirements, indicates the strength of 
the present market. In addition, automobile pro- 
duction continues at a surprisingly high rate and 
building projects are appearing in heavy volume. 
Back of all these market elements lies a more 
stable price situation, which seems to be inspir- 
ing greater confidence on the part of steel users. 

Fluctuations in the rate of steelmaking opera- 
tions have occurred in various centers but the 
general average for ingot production remains near 
60 per cent of capacity. In certain districts, 
particularly Chicago, the steady rate of produc- 
tion is eating into contracts noticeably. As a 
.whole, however, output and sales are converging. 
Sales of finished steel thus far in 
July are slightly ahead of those 
in. the corresponding period of 
June and a good demand for many 
steel products now is appearing. 
Awards of structural shapes reported in this is- 
sue total 52,051 tons, the fourth highest figure 
this year. Among the contracts placed were 
7700 tons for a railroad pier, Jersey City; 6300 
tons for a New York subway; 4000 tons for a 
Brooklyn office building; 3500 tons for a Pitts- 
burgh building; 3200 tons for a New York of- 
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Fh recuciie to lower inventories to the ir- 
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fice buildings. The number of contracts placed 
is unusually high. More than 20,000 tons of 
shapes are involved in three pending contracts 
for a Philadelphia subway, a Boston hotel and a 
Ford assembly plant at Boston. June estimated 
shape bookings totaling 255,200 tons are the 
highest since March, 1923. 

While the railroads are backward 
in inquiring for car and locomo- 
tive needs, they have been feel- 
ing out the market for track ma- 
terial at an earlier date than ex- 
pected. It is estimated about 100,000 tons of 
rails are involved in current inquiry. Demand 
for plates is fair, with a riveted pipe project in 
Oregon said to require 100,000 tons of steel at- 
tracting interest. Eastern mills sold 3000 to 
4000 tons to the Pennsylvania and 1500 tons to 
the Reading railroad. The Texas & Pacific in- 
quiry for 750 gondolas, involving 17,000 tons, may 
be placed shortly. 

The cotton tie market opened July 9, when 

two Pittsburgh producers quoted at around $1.40 
or less per bundle. Last year this product went 
at $1.40. Chain is being sold at 6.00c base, for 
l-inch proof coil, a slight reduction. 
Much of the uncertainty surround- 
ing the sheet market has disap- 
peared. The 3.00c and 4.00c 
prices on black and galvanized 
quoted several weeks ago by cer- 
tain producers have been abandoned and recent, 
experiments in shading seem to have indicated 
buyers will pay the quoted levels, namely 3.15c 
and 4.20c, Pittsburgh. Tin plate demand insures 
operation at a high rate for a few months. 

Steel bar demand is exceeding that of last 
month, due largely to the surprising activity of 
the automobile industry. Such curtailment as is 
being reported in Detroit is explained by the va- 
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0 Market Section 


cation and inventory period shutdowns. Several 
automotive interests who approached mills with 
attractive orders were able to shade the market 
but except on unusually favorable business the 
price of 2.00c, Pittsburgh, is being maintained. 
Agricultural implement manufacturers have or- 
dered for their third quarter needs. 

Pig iron buyers are displaying interest in fourth 
quarter needs, which promise to lead to a fair 
volume of business. A firmer price situation has 
developed in all territories. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of 14 leading 
iron and steel products remains at $37.45, which 
level it has held for four weeks. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
































July 22, June Apr., July 
1925 1925 1925 1924 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh ........ $20.76 20.76 22.86 21.66 
Basic, valley 18. 18.15 22.20 19.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa......... 21.25 21.50 22.60 20.50 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh........ 20.26 20.14 21.96 20.76 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago  ccccecrcccssecses 20.50 20.25 22.60 19.80 
q » No. 2, Birminghan .......... 18.00 19.00 20.00 18.20 
* Ohio, No. 2,, Ironton... 19.00 18.75 21.00 19.40 
"*No. 2X, Virginia dantienenn mae 23.00 28.75 24.60 
“No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila................ 21.26 21.57 23.16 21.76 
Malleable, valley 18.50 12.50 20.30 19.00 
Malleable, Chicago 20.50 20.256 22.60 19.80 
e Su charcoal, Chicago ........ 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
y forge, val., del. Pittsburgh........ 19.76 19.64 21.66 20.26 
Ferr sd sews 119.79 119.79 119.79 1106.79 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connelléville furnace, OVENB crscscccescoreperes 2.80 2.80 $.10 2.85 
Connellsville fou 2 OVETIB cececssssverseee 8.75 3.75 3.85 4.05 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh............ 35.00 35.00 387.00 39.20 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 87.00 39.20 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh ................ 35.00 25.00 35.80 388.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ 35.00 35.00 35.80 38.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh  ........cs00- ~ 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.15 
Steel bars, 2.10 2.10 2.20 2.20 
1 bars, Philadelphia ..... 2.82 2.32 2.82 2.47 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 00.2.0... 2.22 2.22 2.27 2.42 
Iron bars, Chicago mill 2.0.0.0... 2.00 2.05 2.10 2.20 
Beams, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.15 
Beams, Philadelphia 2.27 2.22 2.32 2.87 
Beams, Chicago 2.10 2.20 2.25 2.25 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.95 2.00 2.10 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ........cccssecve 2.22 2.22 2.82 2.17 
Tank plates, CRICAZO .r-rccecccsercersscocecssesees 2.10 2.20 2.25 2.25 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh........ 3.15 3.15 3.35 3.60 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.30 2.55 2.75 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.20 4.25 4.50 4.70 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago............ 8.35 3.40 3.65 4.00 
Sheets, blue anl. Mo. 10, Chicago........ 2.45 2.50 2.76 3.26 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago 4.35 4.50 4.75 5.15 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh  .....0..........0. 2.65 2.70 2.80 2.85 
Wire nails, Chicago 2.75 2.80 2.90 3.20 
OLD MATERIAL 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ......... 17.50 17.10 17.00 17.380 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa........ 16.00 15.65 15.50 15.60 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ............ 15.50 15.90 15.00 14.75 
Ne. 1 wrought, eastern Pa... 18.25 18.20 18.40 18.05 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago .cccccccccccseccees 16.00 15.90 14.60 17.80 
Rails for rolling, Chicago .................. 17.50 18.15 15.85 15.60 





Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Stee] Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes. Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


This week (July 22, 1925)....::csccscssessssecssieen $37.45 
Reeth. Wren CEG | Bi Bed iittiewitstipgriess cess asncigitieeanstnccsccsese 37.45 
One month ago (CJume, 1925) .......0......ccccccccescececceeeees 37.60 
Three menths ago (April, 1925) ..............ccccccccccscceseees 39.45 
SC I i Cy cir erecc este ticcensesssecitencdbccsesss 39.78 
Teme. POE. OOO CEUTG,  BOUG ovine cercciscese cscs csccessscntecsarcanes 24.25 
Twelve years ago (July, 1918) ....00..........cccecceseees 26.34 
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_ Late News Flashes 


Steel Plate Bookings Larger 


Washington, July 21.—Fabricated steel plate 
bookings totaled 34,402 tons in June, according to 
reports to the department of commerce. This is 
the largest month this year. Bookings in June 
were 51 per cent capacity compared with 41 in 
May. 





Steel Castings Output Drops 

Washington, July 21.—Bookings of steel cast- 
ings in June totaling 48,413 tons, showed a drop 
for the sixth consecutive month from the high 
point of 96,164 tons in December, 1924, accord- 
ing to returns to the department of commerce 
from 68 manufacturers. Bookings were at 48.2 
per cent of capacity. 





Recommends Can Size Simplification 

Washington, July 21.—The committee of the 
whole fruit and vegetable canning industry favors 
reducing can sizes, but will seek further informa- 
tion on units of sizes needed by packers before 
making recommendations. It is expected that 
more complete steps are to be taken before the 
meeting of the National Canners association next 
January. It is expected that plate mills will be 
able to save the canmakers money on tin. plate 
if the simplification is accomplished. 





Structural Bookings Highest Since 1923 
Washington, July 21.—Computed structural 
shape bookings in June totaled 255,200 tons, ac- 
cording to reports to the department of com- 
merce by 173 companies having 257,640 tons 
monthly capacity and actual orders of 216,759 
tons, or 88 per cent of capacity. This is the high- 
est monthly total since March, 1923, and com- 
pares with bookings of 176,722 tons or 69 per 
cent capacity in May. Shipments in June rep- 
resenting 79 per eent of capacity of companies 

reporting were estimated at 229,100 tons. 





Ford Sales Increase 

Detroit, July 21—The Ford Motor Co. has 
started its annual shut down for inventory. The 
various departments will be closed in turn and 
will reopen again as soon as stocks have been 
checked. No department will remain closed 
longer than two weeks according to announce- 
ment. A new June sales record was established 
by the company during June, when approximately 
6000 more cars and trucks were delivered to re- 
tail customers in the United States than during 
the same month last year which held the previous 
high mark for June. Total domestic sales last 
month were 176,256. 
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Semifinished Material 


4 x 4-inch and larger 























Pittsburgh, open hearth ........ $35.00 
Pittsburgh, b 85.00 
IIIT. cncistpiadereceneitignisosencons 83.50 
NOTIN, cicercceorescropiacssosorevtersehe 40.80 
Co 35.00 
Forging, Pittsb 40.00 to 40.50 
Forging, Philedeiehia sidpicaniieians 45.80 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown .. 85.00 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh 38.50 to 35.00 
Youngstown 33.50 
WIRE RODS 
\%-inch and finer 
Pittsburgh $45.00 
Cleveland 45.00 
Chicago nba giye od 





Standard extras, $2.50 ton 
%-inch; $5 for screw stock: P55 for ‘seid 


wire rods. nm $3 for im to 
0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.60 for 0.56 
to 0.75; $10 over 0.76, 

SKELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh ........ 1.90¢ 


Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh 


Structural Shapes 



































Pittsburgh 2.006¢ 
Philadelphia 2.15c to 2.82¢ 
New York 2.19¢ to 2.84¢ 
RUIIIE’ icieccis acchagsssaegeianbanebindbbeooieti 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 2.19¢ to 2.29¢ 
Birmingham 2.15¢ to 2.25c 
Steel Plates 
Pittsburgh 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia 2.17¢ to 2.82¢ 
New York 2.19¢ to 2.34¢ 
Chicago 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 2.190 to 2.29¢ 
Birmingham 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ 
Iron and Steel Bars 

Pittsburgh, soft steel veneer 2.00¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing wwe 2.160 to 2.25¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging ww» 2.25¢ to 2.85¢ 
Philadelphia, GOREN” dntediinwee 2.22c to 2.82c 
New York, soft steel .............. 2.24¢ to 2.84¢ 
Chicago, 1; sdacindacniteeeens 

Cleveland, soft cxssssresseessee 2.190 tO 8.290 








Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet... to 2.00c 
Chicago, rail steel ........cceccsse 2.00¢ 
Mill, rail acencsessessesererservecers 1.900 to 2.000 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.17¢ to 2.22c 
New York, common iron ......... 2.19¢ to 2.24c 
Chicago, common iron ............ 1.95¢ to 2.00c 
Hoops, Bands, Strips 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 
and — 2.40¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 
and tnder 2.40¢ 
ey <9 strip steel, * ro 
ing «» 2.200 to 2.40c 
Hot el lied str = Chica 2.40¢ to 2.60c 


heavier, 
base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 3.75c to 4.00c 
Worcester, Mass., Chicago.... 4.15¢ 


Cold Finished Steel 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


ats: eet 


2300 (3 cent, nickel) ~ 4.500 to 4.1be 
8100 oe 


— Se 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Rails, Track Material 


itts. 8.256 
ssvosese 2.900 to 8.000 
Pitts. standard.. 3.90c to 4.15¢ 


Tie plates, Pittsburgh ........... 
Tie plate, Chicago 


Wire Products 
Te Jobbers in Carloads 


eeeecceeseoeesescoes 














F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 
Wire nails 2.65c 
Galv’d nails smaller than 1- 

inch 4.90c 
Galvd’ nails, 1l-inch and over 4.65c 
Plain wire ms 2.50c 
Armealed Wire occcnccscseccesscsceeneese 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 8.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted ............ 8.10e 
Barbed wire, galvanized 3.85¢ 
Polished staples  ....c..s0. 3.10¢ 
Galvanized staples  cccrmccnesins 3.85c 
Coated nails, count keg .......... 1.85c¢ 
Woven wire 


del 
$1 higher. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh base ........ 3.15¢ to 3.20¢ 


No. 28 Philadelphia, delivered... 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 8.30c to 3.85c 


Anderson, Ind., 


No. 28, Chicago, delivered.... 3.35c to 3.40c 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh  ............. 8.15c to 3.20c 
No. 28, Gary base .....ccscsscccsore 3.35¢ to 3.40c 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, Pittsburgh base ........ 4.20c to 4.25¢ 


No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 4.47c to 4.52c 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor.. 4.30c to 4.35c 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered ...... 4.35c to 4.40¢ 


BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh base ...... 2.30c to 2.40c 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.57c to 2.62c 


No. 10 Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.40c to 2.45e¢ . 


No. 10, Chicago, delivered ... 2.45c to 2.50c 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22, Pittsburgh base ............ 
Tin Plate 


Prices per a box, Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, coke base $5. 
Gary, Ind. base 0 « cents higher 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lerain, 0. 
te Jobbers in Carleads 


4.25¢ 


delivered 2% points less and $5 per ton 


higher. 
Boiler Tubes 
wna Carload Discounts—Carloads < Laut 


sled ta) Oo). nnn | | 
Cc ca. to 4%-inch ....... 5& 
Seamless hot 8% to 84-inch 46 off 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 


Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 
Cut nails, f.0.b. mills... 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 
Class ad 
Four-inch, Chicago . a 20 to 54.20 
Six-inch and over, . 48.20 to 50.20 
Four-inch, 44.00 to 44:50 


6.00 
2.25¢e to 2.80c 
2.90c 
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%- 
Cold finished 







Six-inch and over, Birmingham 40.00 to 40.60 
Four-inch, New York. ............. 56.50 to 67.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 51.50 to 52.60 


base..$110.00 
6 to 24-inch, 3; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
—- be $20; 83-inch, plus $20; gas pipe 

Class A pipe is $6 higher than Class B. 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing poles, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham and Chicage. 
Hot pressed square pte or blank 
$4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
$440 as list 
Cold punched square or hexagon 
$4 fy a list 
Cold punched square or hexagon ta 
ped or blank $4.10 of list 
Cold aunchod U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts %-inch and largev........ 
75, 10 and “BS off 
Cold punched U. 8. 8. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts 9/16 inch and smaller 


80, 10 and 6 off 
Cold an A. E. semifinished 
inch a nd larger. 


10, 10 and 5 off 
A. semifinished 
9/16-inch and smailler..80, 10, 10 and 5 off 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
shorter) 




















Cut thread (all sizes 
Eagle carriage bolts le list) 65 and 10 off 
BOLTS 


MACHINE 
(% x 4”, hot pressed au) 
Rolled thread and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ........50, 10 and 10 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 
Cut thread 10 and & 














Lag screws einen) 10 and 10 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads........ 
50 and 10 

4 to 10 heads .............50, 10 and 20 
*Flat and round head stove bolts........ 
80, 10 and & 

30 





a en TUEB....-..c0000 
50, 10 and 10 








& “ne aa AA 


Blank bolts 
Rough stud » 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 
ge bolts 80, 10 and 5 off plus 2% in 
lk. 
SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 


Per 1000, f.0.b. producer’s plant, freight 
allowed 












































8.A.E. U.S.S. 

Castellated Slotted 

% $ 4.40 $ 4.40 

5/16 5.15 5.15 

% 6.20 6.60 

7/16 7.90 9.00 

oy 10.10 10.50 

9/16 18.80 14.20 

17.00 17.80 

23.50 24.00 

86.00 86.00 

1 55.50 58.00 

1 89.00 89.00 

1 126.00 181.00 

1 183.50 183.50 
1 210 10. 





SCREWS 
80, 10 and 56 

















Milled off 
Upset 80, 10, 10 and & off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled 80 and 10 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 19 off 
Rivets 

Structura) rivets, carloads Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland ............. 2.40¢ to 2.50¢ 
Chicago rs et 2.65 
.65c 

Rivets, bok aioe and smaller 
and Cleveland....70, 10 and & off 

Rivets, Tiein and smaller 
Chicago* weet and 10 to 70, 10 and 5 off 


*Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 800 or more. 


<remes 


Wrought, c.l., Chi. $6.85 to one < 
Wrought, el, Pi Piste, "‘ 


Leck washers f.0.b. factory 48, 10 and 10 off 
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Pig Iron 





Purchasing for Fourth Quarter Active in 
Some Districts—Valley and Lake Prices 
Higher—Shipments Heavy 














HILE purchasing of pig iron for third 

W quarter has dropped to a negligible point, 
in fourth quarter 

is leading to a fairly good volume of business. This 
is especially noticeable in the eastern territory, 
where the cause is accredited to fears of an anthra- 
One company at Cleveland serving 
eastern territory reports the week’s sales around 


interest 


cite coal strike. 


ITTSBURGH, July 21.—Except 

for small filling in tonnages the 

pig iron market is dull as at any 

time in the past few years 
Foundry iron is sold in lots of 50 
or 100 tons at time, and occasionally 
larger tonnages. In practically every 
ease $18.50, valley, is obtained on the 
No. 2 grade, with 50-cent silicon dif- 
ferentials. One producer has accepted 
a small amount of business at a slight 
concession. A rapid reduction of 
stocks in users’ and makers’ hands is 
looked on as presaging a buying move- 
ment for the fall, the inception of 
which undoubtedly will be accompanied 
by a 50-cent advance. Single carload 
of high-manganese malleable brought 
$19. Other sellers are quoting $18.50 
on this grade. Nothing is out to test 
the basic market. It is quoted $18 
to $18.50, valley. The largest bes- 
semer sales involve 200 tons at a time 
the majority of users taking 50 or 100 
tons. In every case $19 was obtained, 
except one sale involving a carload of 
special analysis bessemer, bringing 
$19.25, valley. One merchant producer 
sold a total of 700 tons of this grade 
in the past week. 

Boston, July 21.—Pig iron sales and 
inquiry have improved. Foundries have 
found their orders holding up better 
than usual during summer. Fur- 
naces are reluctant to sell for fourth 
quarter but several at Buffalo have 
opened their books and more than 
1000 tons for this delivery has been 
placed during the last few days. Prices 
show a firmer tendency. The low 
Buffalo seller has advanced from $18 
to an $18.50 base, and other Buffalo 
producers are firm at $19. One Penn- 
sylvania furnace with Buffalo freight 
rate is quoting $18.50 furnace or 
$23.41 delivered. For the most part 
eastern Pennsylvania furnaces are not 
active in the New England market at 
present. Inquiry includes several 500 
ton lots and four or five averaging 300 
tons. 

Buffalo, July 21.—Pig iron inquiry 
is estimated at 3500 to 4000 tons. A 
500-ton lot of malleable is the largest 
on which prices are asked. While 
merchant furnaces adhere to a $19 
base and ask 50 cent differentials it is 
believed a producer with steelworks 
continues to quote $18.75 on larger 
lots, and may be shading differentials. 
While most of the inquiry is for the 
third quarter some fourth quarter 
tennage is being sought. Makers are 


not anxious to book for the latter 


requirements quoting, 


nace. 


quarter at present prices. Production 
is 50 per cent of district capacity. 
Philadelphia, July 21.—Heavy de- 
mand for the fourth quarter is be- 
ginning to feature the pig iron mar- 
ket, because of the threat of an an- 
thracite strike. Inquiries totaling at 
least 10,000 tons of foundry iron are 
noted this weék for fourth quarter 
or the remainder of the year. Four 
thousand tons of foundry iron has 
been closed in the week for fourth 
quarter. Eastern Pennsylvania foun- 


DUVAL ANT UAVULAUUESD VEU ENAACAU AGUAS 


Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross tons 











Bessemer, valley  cc.ccccccccrrssrccsscsessess $19.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ..............sss0s00 20.76 
RR: TR? hehittiiinnecctiinnnn 18.00 to 18.50 
TEUGIS, FPSGCOIIAT EIR cnccsniecccecoscescscccsiess 19.76 to 20.26 
Basic, Buffalo 18.50 to 19.00 
Basic, del., eastern 21.25 to 21.50 
Malleable, valley _......... ... 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable, - Pittsburgh .. 20.26 to 20.76 
Malleable, Cleveland . abs 20.00 
Malleable, Chicago ..... = 20.50 
Malleable, Buffalo  ..........c.ccccccesssoee 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa.......... 21.75 to 22.25 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila........ 21.76 to 22.26 
ps ORR ee en eee 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago ............... 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley  .......c...cessses 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh. ............. 20.26 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ................ 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ..........+ 20.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City ........ 21.50 to 22.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur............ 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del........ 

No. 2 foundry, del., Phila............ 20.76 to 21.26 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 21.39 to 21.76 


4 2X, Eastern del., 21.26 to 21.76 


No. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater .... 21.89 to 22.26 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston .... 24.15 to 24.65 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur... 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston .... 23.41 to 23.91 
Continental foundry, Boston ...... 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham ......... 17.50 to 18.50 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ........ 21.50 to 22.55 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia ........ 25.31 to 26.31 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ................ 24.51 
No. 2 Southern Chicago (barge 

OE. UN asiucechhiktndes btinassscboiestasnis 22.68 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland............ 23.51 to 24.51 
No. 2 southern Boston (rail and 

WO? © ciunciiihnbdinc Grriecesieess 24.41 to 25.41 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis . 








No. 2X, Virginia furnace . 23.00 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila. 28.17 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey Cit 28.54 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston ¥ 28.92 
Gray forge, eastern Pa. .............. 21.50 to 22.06 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts........ 19.76 
Low phos., standard, valley ........ 28.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila........ 27.79 to 28.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace ......... 24.00 to 25.00 


Low phos., English, Phila............ 
Charcoal, Birmingham 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago 29.04 
Silvery iron, Jackson county. Ohio, furnace, 
6 to 7 per cent $23.00 to $25.00; 8 to 9 per 
cent $25.50 to $27.50; 9 to 10 per cent,, $27.50 
to $29.50; 10 to 11 per cent, $29.50 to $31.50. 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 to 11 per cent, $35.50; 11 to 12 
per cent, $37.50; 12 to 183 per cent, $39.50. 


TOES TE 


25.26 to 25.76 
pislinsidos edd 32.00 


MUU 
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8000 tons, mainly for fourth quarter. 
total 10,000 tons or more. 
and comparatively few are active for 
business for that delivery. 
The valley price of $18 has practically disappeared 
and $18.50 is again the prevailing average. 
furnaces have raised their price to $19, base, fur- 
A firmer price situation is general. 


Inquiries 
Not all makers are 


Shipments are heavy. 


Lake 


dry iron still is $20 to $20.50, base 
furnace, but the situation is firmer. 
Domestic makers say prices have kept 
down offers of Indian iron. Low 
phosphorus sales aggregate 2000 to 
3000 tons. Copper bearing low phos- 
phorus now is $24 to $25, Pennsyl- 
vania furnace. Recent sales of 2000 
tons of basic show this grade as $20 
eastern Pennsylvania furnace. E. J. 
Lavino & Co. will light the Sheri- 
dan furnace on ferromanganese early 
in August. The Chateaugay furnace 
has been lighted on copper free low 
phosphorus. 


Cleveland, July 21.—More interest 
has developed in pig iron for the 
fourth quarter, and some makers re- 
port business brighter than in the last 
two or three weeks due to this de- 
velopment. One interest with head- 
quarters here has inquiries for about 
8000 tons, mainly for the fourth quar- 
ter, and a large proportion of its 
sales of the last week, amounting to 
6000 tons, are for that delivery. The 
latter included two 1000-ton lots; while 
pending inquiries include one of 2000 
tons for the last three months. Con- 
siderable inquiry is coming from the 
New England district. The automobile 
industry is not figuring prominently. 
Total sales of the week by interests 
here did not exceed 10,000 tons. Lo- 
cal melters took only a few carloads, 
at the prevailing price of $19.50, fur- 
nace. Definite evidence of a firmer 
price situation has developed. The val- 
ley price of $18 has disappeared, and 
$18.50 is applying. An advance of 
50 cents to $19, lake furnace, was 
made during the week. The most 
satisfactory feature of the situation 
is the large volume of shipments on 
recent contracts. Some makers re- 
port shipments exceeding current out- 
put. 

Chicago, July 21.—Unusually good 
distribution is being obtained on 
northern iron. Neither furnace nor 
consumers’ stocks are large, and with 
transportation conditions good iron is 
moving from furnace to foundry about 
as fast as tapped. Inquiry and sales 
have developed a slightly lagging ten- 
dency. The market, at $20.50, Chi- 
cago furnace, for No. 2 foundry and 
malleable, evidences no disposition to 
move. Neither of the steelmaking in- 
terests which occasionally have iron 
to offer, appear possible market fac- 
tors at present. An Illinois interest 
has closed for 1800 tons of foundry 
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shipment of 200 


and malleable. A é 
tons of low phosphorus iron is being 


entered at New Orleans from Liver- 
pool destined to a Milwaukee user. 
Occasional cars of charcoal iron are 
being sold at $26, furnace. The de- 
livered Chicago quotation on barg2 
and rail iron from Birmingham is 
$22.68 and on all-rail iron $24.51. 
Cincinnati, July 21.—With the Bel- 
font Steel & Wire Co., out of the 
market and several other furnace in- 
terests unwilling to sell at present 
prices, the Marting Iron & Steel Co., 
is virtually in control of the pig iron 
market here, as far as northern iron 
is concerned. The Norton Iron Works, 
Hamilton Furnace Co. and the Hang- 
ing Rock Iron Co., have not been quot- 
ing for months. The market is firm 
at $19 to $19.50 Ironton base. South- 
ern iron ranges from $17.59 to $18.59 
Birmingham base, the former quota- 
tion applying to the product of the 
Tennessee furnaces. Sales in this im- 
mediate territory the past week aggre- 
gated 2500 tons. The Dayton Steel 
Foundries, Dayton, O., bought 500 


(Concluded on Page 219) 





Ferroalloys 





Shipments Large—New Orders Light 
English Sellers Active 


Pittsburgh, July 21.—Ferroalloy 
shipments on contracts continue fair- 
ly large, hold-ups being negligible. 
New business is light. While domes- 
tic producers of ferromanganese re- 
port that last week was much more 
quiet than the week preceding, sellers 
of English material enjoyed a fairly 
active week, selling numerous lots of 
25 to 100 tons at a time. One seller 
reports sales aggregating 200 tons to 
three customers, and another disposed 
of a similar quantity. Domestic sel- 
lers placed less. The largest inquiry 
before the trade is that of the Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries, Chicago, for 500 
to 1000 tons. The price is unchanged 
and firm at $115, seaboard. A con- 
sumer’s offer to pay $110 on 500 tons 


TOUTED ETE HAT 


Ferroalloy Prices 
tFerromanganese 78 to 82 per 
cent, tidewater, or furnace 


first hand and resale ............. $115.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 
burgh 119.79 





Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 cent per 
domestic furnace or tidewater 30.00 to 33.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 
tract freight allower . .........:0.00+ 82.50 to 85.00 
Ferrotungsten standard, 
per pound contained _............ 1.00 to 1.06 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chrom- 
ium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 
pound contained, delivered .... 
Ferrovanadium, 380 to 40 per 
cent per pound estimated, ac- 
cording to analysis _.............. = 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 
producer's plant, net ton ........ 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 
ton, carload, 17 to 19 per cent, 
Rockdale, Tenn., basis (18 per 
cent material) 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 
ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 
f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 
0 ee 
tDuty paid 


WUODUDEANL RENAN EAE eU RENE THT 


11.66 
8.25 to 38.75 


200.08 


$91.00 


$122.50 


Dee 
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proves unattractive to all sellers. An 
inquiry occasionally appears for 50 
per cent ferrosilicon or 6 to 8 carbon 
ferrochrome. The former is quoted 
at $82.50 to $85, freight allowed; the 
latter at 10% to 11 cents, with 12 
cents applying on less than carload 
quantities. An inquiry is out here for 
a carload of lower carbon ferrochrome, 
on which 22 to 24 cents is being quot- 
ed. The buyer also wants some chrome 
concentrates. Spiegeleisen customers 
have largely protected themselves over 
the last half. 


New York, July 21.—The situation 
in the special ferroalloys and ores 
is unchanged. Shipments continue at 
the same satisfactory rate as in June 
and May. Prices are unchanged ex- 
cepting in tungsten ores which are 
higher. Ordinary wolframite has sold 
at $11.75 a short ton unit, for im- 
mediate delivery, while future ship- 


ments are quoted $11.25 to $11.50. A 

A cheerful feeling of steel companies 
is reflected in purchases of ferroalloys. 
Practically all users are covered for 
spiegeleisen for third quarter or last 
half. A feature of the ferromanga- 
nese market is the inquiry for first 
quarter of next year. Sales in the 
past week totaled over 2500 tons of 


domestic, English, Norwegian and 
German material. The market is 
firm at $115 duty paid. Several 


thousand tons are pending, principally 
for Chicago. 


Chicago, July 21.—Considerable in- 
quiry for ferromanganese is current. 
The largest specifies 1000 tons for 
a Chicago foundry. It is claimed that 
ferromanganese is holding firmly at 
$115, seaboard. Spiegeleisen is en- 
joying only scattered inquiry and is 
quoted at $38.58 to $40.04, delivered 
Chicago, 





Coke 


Market Is Quiet for Furnace 
and Foundry Fuel—Connells- 
ville Prices Show Firmness 


————t 








Fol- 


lowing curtailment of production recently in the Connells- 
ville region prices there show more firmness, the spot furnace 
grade being held at $2.85 to $2.90, and for extended deliveries $3 


O wx: conditions continue to prevail in the coke market. 


and more prevails. 
companies. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 21.—Slack- 
ened demand, with an accompanying 
stiffening in price, is the picture pre- 
sented by the beehive coke market 
this week. While some medium and 
high sulphur coke can be_ bought 
around $2.65 to $2.75, the standard 
furnace grade is quoted $2.85 and 
$2.90 in the spot market, and $3 and 
higher for extended deliveries. Higher 
than $3 would be wanted for de- 


liveries in the fourth quarter, al- 
though no such inquiry is out. Non- 
metallurgical inquiries involve 15 to 


20 carloads at a time. One order 
yesterday brought $2.90. The foundry 
coke situation is largely the same 
as for several weeks. Piecemeal spot 
demand is noted, most foundries be- 


ing covered by contracts running 
through December. Prices of $3.75 to 
$4.25 still prevail, with exceptions 


noted below and above those limits 
for off-grade and premium brands, re- 
spectively. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended July 
11 was 67,190 tons, compared with 
67,400 tons the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 

Boston, July 21.—Spot buying of 
foundry coke shows improvement and 
shipments against contract hold fairly 
heavy considering the season. The 
price for by-product is $11.50 deliv- 
ered. 

Cincinnati, July 21.—Foundry and 
domestic coke are in good demand 
and surplus stocks are being drawn 
on heavily. While some coke opera- 
tions have been curtailed, others have 
increased output. The Portsmouth 


No inquiries are out from the large furnace 
Demand for foundry coke is for small tonnage. 


By-Product Coke Co., Portsmouth, O., 
has increased its foundry output 50 
per cent during the past six weeks. 
The company now is firing 109 ovens, 
producing foundry and furnace fuel. 
With few exceptions, the foundry busi- 
ness is confined to small tonnages. 
While prices display firmer tenden- 
cies they are unchanged. 

St. Louis, July 21.—Except for a 
further slight quickening in the de- 
mand for foundry grades, the coke 
situation remains unchanged. Local 
melters have augmented recent pur- 
chases, and there has been a fair 
volume of contracting by melters in 
the West and Southwest for third and 
last quarter. The leading east side 
by-product manufacturer reports ship- 
ments well in excess of current out- 
put, and liberal takings from reserve 
stock. Prices were unchanged. 


TUTE 


Coke Prices 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 


Connellsville, furnace 
Connellsville, foundry 
New River foundry ......... 
Wise county furnace 
Wise county foundry 
Alabama foundry  ...cccccccccocesrsesseceees 








Alabama furnace  .....ccccccocccsccesscssecsee 
By-Product 

Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del. .... $10.41 
Foundry, Chicago, Ovens _ ........0 9.75 
Foundry, New England, del. ........ 11.50 
Foundry, St. Louis .............0 10.00 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill. ina 9.00 
Foundry, Birmingham ................ . 4.50to 6.00 
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Plates 


of. Business 
Done in 


Week’s Volume 
Fair—Low Prices 
Southern Illinois 








ASTERN plate mills report business now about 25 per cent 
better than at the beginning of the month. The Pennsylvania 


railroad has placed 3000 to 4000 tons. 
booked a fair tonnage of plates for tanks. 


Chicago makers have 
As low as 1.80c, Pitts- 


burgh, has been done on plates for delivery to southern Illinois. 
An Oregon pipe line will require 100,000 tons of steel. ¢ 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 204 


Chicago, July 21.—A current tank 
inquiry requires 2000 tons of plates. 
One maker has booked 1000 tons of 
tank plates in the past week. The 
Central of Georgia railroad inquiry 
for 1000 box cars and the Texas & 
Pacific inquiry for 750 gondolas, to- 
taling 17,000 tons of steel, may be 
placed this week. Plates are quoted 
at 2.10c, Chicago, for Chicago dis- 
trict consumption. As low as 1.80c, 
Pittsburgh, is reported to have been 
quoted by a Pittsburgh maker of 
plates for southern Illinois delivery. 


Boston, July 21.—Plate prices have 
stiffened at Boston where one prom- 
inent maker has_ repeatedly turned 
down attractive business offered at 
1.85¢ Pittsburgh or 2.215c delivered. 
One or two round tonnage lots were 
placed recently at  1.85c. Demand 
shows slight improvement. 


Philadelphia, July 21.—The princi- 
pal plate sales of the week are 3000 
to 4000 tons to the Pennsylvania 
railroad and 1500 tons to the Read- 
ing railroad. Business has improved 
fully 25 per cent. Some mills are 
operating over 50 per cent. Prices 
are firmer. Most mills quote 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh, minimum, and anything 
lower is exceptional. 


Pittsburgh, July 21.—Orders for 
plates are small, usually 50 or 100 
tons at a time. An occasional sneci- 
cation calls for 200 tons or more. 
Nothing new in the way of inquiries 
for groups of oil storage tanks has 
come up but inquiries and orders for 
one or two tanks at a time are noted. 
Fabricators are working on a number 
of barge inquiries concerning which 
details are withheld for the time be- 
ing. One or two fabricators here are 
interested in the Portland-Oregon riv- 
eted pipe line which may come up defi- 
nitely within a month or two. This is 
calculated to require in excess of 100,- 
000 tons of steel. 


Cincinnati, July 21.—The Big Four 
railroad is reported to have bought 
800 tons of plates for third quarter 
from the Otis Steel Co., on the basis 
of 1.90c, base Cleveland. 


Cleveland, July 21.—The demand 
for plates continues in fair volume 
with no outstanding business on the 
horizon. The market is firm at 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh. It is understood a lake 
freighter, not for the ore trade, will 
require 3000 tons, mostly plates. 
Plates for 25 locomotives which were 
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being figured by an Ohio builder have 
not been closed. As is the case with 
some other lines of finished steel, most 
orders for plates are being placed 
for prompt shipment. In one case 
an order of plates valued at about 
$150 was shipped to the consumer 
by express involving a special car 
at a rate of $250. 











CONTRACTS PLACED 








400 tons, tank work for the Standard Oil Co. 
of Louisiana, to a southern seller. 

350 tons, barge for General Petroleum Corp., 
Los Angeles, to Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING | 
| 








3000 tons, unnamed lake boat for the Great 
Lakes; pending. 

150 tons, pipe line for Dickson irrigation 
project, Woodland, Calif.; abandoned. 





Kentucky Mills Resume 


Cincinnati, July 21.—The plants 
of the Newport rolling Mill Co., and 
the Andrews Steel Co., at Newport, 
Ky., resumed operations today on the 
basis of 75 per cent of capacity. 
The plants were closed down July 
2 for repairs. 








Semifinished 





— 


=] 


Contracts for Small Billets 
Placed at $35, Pittsburgh— 
Market Conditions Quiet 








burgh. Certain users of billets and slabs underestimated their 


Ses contracts for small billets have been closed at $35, Pitts- 


requirements, and purchases are a little more numerous. In 
the valley district only small sales of sheet bars are reported. Val- 
ley producers would quote $33.50 on inquiries for more than 100 tons 


of billets and slabs. 


Sheet bars remain quotable at $35. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 204 


Pittsburgh, July 21.—Inquiries for 
semifinished material are becoming 
slightly more numerous, although for 
sheet bars they are scarce. Certain 
billet and slab buyers have been 
ordering filling-in tonnages, their an- 
ticipations falling short of require- 
ments. One steelmaker reports that 
one of its billet customers who ord- 
ered 2000 tons for delivery over the 
quarter already has specified in ex- 


cass of twice that tonnage. Others 
are increasing their requirements 
slightly. Sheet bar specifications 


show no measureable improvement al- 
though here and there a few specifi- 
cations for small tonnage have been 
received. The price on billets, slabs 
and sheet bars is unchanged here at 
$35, Pittsburgh. At least one con- 
tract closed up last week on billets 
brought that figure, and one or two 
negotiations under way have failed to 
develop a lower price. Wire rod 
orders are becoming more numerous; 
users inquiring for 1000 tons usually 
purchase 500 or 600 tons at a time. 
The price is unchanged at $45. Skelp 
is inactive, with 1.90c quoted. 


Philadelphia, July 21.—Two consum- 
ers of billets have closed for third 
quarter at $35, base Pittsburgh, for 
rerollers and $40 for forging quality. 
Most users are waiting. Some sheet 
bar tonnages have been closed at 





$35, Pittsburgh. Wire rods continue 
$45, Pittsburgh. 

Youngstown, O., July 21.—Sales of 
semifinished material in this district 
are confined to sheet bars. Consumers 
of this material still are inclined to 
purchase conservatively and in no case 
does the volume exceed current re- 
quirements. The market on this com- 
modity is firm at $35, Youngstown, and 
lacks any semblance of contracts, ne- 
gotiations continuing to be conducted 
on an open basis. Small billets also 
are $35. No inquiry for slabs or large 
billets is before makers, nor have any 
sales been made for about five weeks. 
Should an inquiry for either com- 
modity be presented for 100 tons or 
less, a quotation of $35, Youngstown, 
would be submitted; any tonnage ex- 
ceeding this amount would take a price 
of $33.50 according to the present dis- 
position of producers. 


Cleveland, July 21.—Sales of sheet 
bars, billets and slabs are limited to 
few and small lots. A _ considerable 
proportion of third quarter require- 
ments of customers of the leading 
interest here have been taken care of 
under contract prescribing trade paper 
quotations at time of delivery. This 
interest continues to quote $35.50 on 
all three grades. Valley makers offer 
sheet bars at $35, valley, and billets 
and slabs at $33.50 in lots over 100 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon. Gross Tons Delivered to 


Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham 13.00 to 14.00 
Boston (dealers)  ....ccccccccseserescees 11.00 to 11.50 
a ww 16.25 to 16.75 
ES SES ee we 15.50 to 16.00 
Cincinnati erernered sereeeveee 18.00 to 18.50 
a eee .. 16.00 to 16.50 
DED < «cicsbinteccsdtiicinpatpiliiiicsons .» 18.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. 15.00 to 16.50 
New York (dealers) _......... . 12.00 to 12.50 











Pittsburgh 17.50 to 18.00 
St. Louis ..... .. 14.75 to 15.25 
RRS 2 SE SORES ae 17.00 to 17.50 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 

















Buffalo 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicage 13.00 to 13.50 
Cleveland 13.50 to 14.00 
SONNE. Senevscbespnidpncabientbe 11.75 to 12.25 
Pittsburgh 16.50 to 17.00 
TOI. ‘lenutkeniigpuniicarentiacoudiinens 15.75 to 16.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
ERD  acnctasiinistnssciornanespermiinne 13.50 to 14.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) «0.0000 10.50 to 11.00 
Cleveland ; 11.75 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania. ............. 13.50 
Pittsburgh 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis 9.00 to 9.50 
foe 11.75 to 12.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
RID aa iescttcesinccrintitinnimnitinn 8.75 to 9.25 
Cincinnati .... 10.00 to 10.50 
IE cpcecsncrcnscsstntcicciscenicteecistinsinie 9.00 to 9.50 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 








Birmingham 13.00 to 14.00 
SEND . dctissvceinacenpessscenenentintennmenneeees 18.50 to 19.00 
SEIS > sctontacunsepinsetasressemaven 18.00 to 18.50 
Cineinnati (dealers) 16.00 to 17.00 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.)  .......0..+ 16.00 to 16.50 
BOS | hctndthcdasbeniernsskseotansienbutsodionss 17.00 to 17.50 
ES , siteienittieecinicinetnntinnireensts 17.50 to 18.00 
STOVE PLATE 
EEE | cctictensucsscscttitneits 13.00 to 13.50 


13.50 to 14.00 
15.00 to 15.50 
16.00 to 16.50 


Boston (consumers) 
a) ae 
0 Re eh ae ee 
Cincinnati (dealers) «« 9.60 to 10.00 
Bo, 12.75 to 13.00 
Detroit (met toms)  ....cccccsocssseee 12.50 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. 14.00 to 14.50 
New York (dealers) 10.00 to 11.50 











Pittsburgh  .....c-ececeeeeeee 13.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis 13.00 to 18.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
SD. ememrteeitennmertereererpeinnens 18.50 to 19.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) .........s0 15.00 to 15.50 





Eastern Pennsylvania 20.00 to 21.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 22.50 to 23.00 


SHOVELING STEEL 
EE REET 15.25 to 15.75 
Pittsburgh 13.00 to 13.50 
St. Louis 14.50 to 15.00 

KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 
I as i scradicentnbiihiniietiniandmntiobecet 18.00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 20.00 to 20.50 
SPUEEEIIIITR. ~ cocenshssnuneanaoonnnee 20.00 to 20.50 











ER aie tier eee 16.50 to 17.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
EE OE Ee 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 15.00 to 16.00 
es er eS 15.50 to 16.00 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Buffalo 16.50 to 17.00 
SERGEY | smunpnsitsininibinndienemmcinnaieds 17.50 to 18.00 
es ee ee 16.00 to 16.50 


Iron Mill Scrap 


-qggcmnccmmndl Dadatusie + 
Birmingham .............. . 12.00 to 18.00 
Boston (dealers) 13.50 to 14.00 
Buffaio, No. 1. .......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 . 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago, No. 1 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago, No. 2 15.50 to 16.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) .... 10.50 to 11.00 





I BO: B  cunsentocctvnseinsnses 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............... 18.00 to 18.50 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).... 15.00 to 15.50 
Pittaburgh, No. 1 .....ccccccccccseeeeee 13.00 to 18.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 .... 17.50 to 18.00 
St. Louis, No. 11 .......... 14.50 to 15.00 





Louis, No, 2 14.00 to 14.50 





WROUGHT PIPE 








Boston (dealers)  .......:cccccssceseeees 11.00 to 11.50 
Buffalo 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 16.50 
New York (dealers) ......cccss00 11.75 to 12.25 
YARD WROUGHT 
Boston 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 17.00 to 18.00 
BUSHELING 
SEIIIIIID: -sctensiieiicicsnieheguliecinetiaaiabastiomilinen 15.00 to 15.50 


13.00 to 13.50 
9.75 to 10.25 


Chicago, No. 
Chicago, No. 2 
















Cincinnati, No. 1 sitetitel . 9.60 to 10.00 
A ee eres. 13.00 to 13.50 
Cleveland, No. 2. ........ wee 12.50 to 12.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania cased « 14.00 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 ............ « 14.00 to 14.50 
bss. BPE Dk etepncccccosecnsincessis 13.00 to 13.50 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
Birmingham 7.00 to 8.00 
Boston (chemical)  .......-cccscsse 8.00 to 8.50 
Buffalo .... 10.75 to 11.25 
RNID 3... cssispanscssunapstinasdanpealiebaanian 9.25 to 9.75 


Cincinnati (dealers) w« 9.50 to 10.00 


ae ee eee . 18.25 to 13.50 





GIOUIIEE 5 snctenstoneseuteieiaielinedmmanionsie 10.00 to 10.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania me 13.50 
New York (dealers) =... 9.00 to 9.50 
SINIR- ntdccusknncescaslintante wee 14.00 to 14.50 
a, 21: EE. seubpeshnaniiintenentaatenibnaivnbors 7.50 to 8.00 
Valleys 12.75 to 13.00 





CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) ............ 15.00 to 16.00 
Birmingham (plain) _........ +» 17.00 to 8.00 
.. 11.00 to 11.50 








Boston (chemicals) ........ 

Boston (dealers) _........ ». 8.50 to 9.00 
RNS icici ninentiommnnas . 10.75 to 11.25 
CED nicsas Atoestenstitiesinnnt . 11.00 to 11.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) ..... «ee 10.00 to 10.50 
Cleveland beinece . 13.00 to 13.50 


. 10.25 to 10.75 


Eastern Pennsy 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 16.00 to 16.50 





New York (dealers)  .......:s0 9.25 to 9.75 
PUONNTD  cicceicvcumatsececcnstsninpesnutt 13.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis 11.00 to 11.50 
IF INU: dursioee Avdibnnrancactenccsnesvnisenteeetint 13.00 to 13.50 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 
Boston (dealers) ........ccccccsesssseees 7.50 to 8.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) «- 9.50 to 10.00 
RENEE ersichadaocescusssrevasen . 13.00 to 13.50 





















IED: Miivessnetuhiaiiiiviyocectnactencds . 10.25 to 10.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania 12.00 to 13.00 
New York (dealers) 8.75 to 9.25 
IIL, dn. cshcrcetnseseducbaiaoondbedageous 13.00 to 13.50 
PIPES AND FLUES 
RAGIN. scciusschtannassantaacdvesninanamneees 12.00 to 12.50 
Cincinnati (dealers)  .........:00 8.00 to 8.50 
Cleveland ame . 8.75 to 9.00 
WG: BE | secsentinemciciinichniines 11.50 to 12.00 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
SNM « sasecnnuitatensapaecsiicbiicidinbiahessceidindl 14.00 to 14.56 
Chicago _....... « 16.00 to 16.50 
NSS ie ER: .. 12.75 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... an 14.50 
New York (dealers) 0... ’ 12.00 to 12.50 
GOs MINE. neprttncrerserndndinunnursinnicniie 13.50 to 14.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers)  .....cc.cccessccsceee 10.00 to 10.50 
ED. cheat dienticnctbennt «-- 12.50 to 18.00 
SUID ~- 2. nceilabeatnackianedsopsecanediuiniietne 11.00 to 11.50 
Cleveland (under 10 in.) ......... 12.00 to 12.25 
Cleveland (over 10 in.).......... 12.00 to 12.25 
MINNIE saithiceroubienduphindenctasersechsecinnsalén 10.50 to 11.00 
Pittsburgh 12.50 to 13.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers) — -ccccccscccsscsssssees 9.50 to 10.00 
Chicago ......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ................ 15.00 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
RID 5 adeencthetithicaeeesiciytoasvenitniclion 22.75 to 23.25 
i EE <cvetittanihemnna meni 21.00 to 21.50 






Iron and Steel Works Scrap 


AXLE TURNINGS 
Boston (dealers)  .....cccsccscececsseeee . 9.00to 9.50 


BREEN  Scsceuicusemnsnnncee .- 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago ....... «- 18.00 to 18.50 
TD Sassclichochvensdvccsiausbecs . 14.50 to 15.00 





Eastern Pennsylvania ‘we 14.50 to 15.00 
ae .- 15.50 to 16.00 
ogy 2 atoms 8 11.50 to 12.00 




















Consumer 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Buffalo 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago 18.75 to 19.25 
COINS > siccietdietnencencibloncdsesiniaes 16.25 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ... 23.00 to 24.00 
i ote 21.00 to 22.00 
Bb. UE. scessietpeteien 19.50 to 20.00 
SHAFTING 

Boston (shipping point) _...... 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago ...... 19.00 to 19.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _ ........... 23.00 
New York (dealers) 2.0.0... 17.50 to 18.00 
Bea? Ea ® cesta detessscsinecesrsinersestin 16.50 to 17.00 


Iron Foundry Scrap 


CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, iron . 
Boston (consumers) 


- 15.00 to 16.00 
17.50 to 18.00 











Buffalo 16.50 to 17.00 
8 i ie RE 17.25 to 17.75 
SINS, TORII ©” 5s ccnsnincsanosesennndinensnne 18.50 to 19.00 
Cincinnati 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 17.00 to 18.00 


- 13.00 to 14.00 
17.00 to 17.50 
20.00 to 20.50 


New York iron (dealers) 
Pittsburgh, iron 
Pittsburgh, steel 








St. Louis, iron ...... 17.00 to 17.50 
Bt: Tbs Weel. ecsasciiscrccecnvin 17.50 to 18.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola  ..........0 16.00 to 16.50 
Boston 19.00 to 19.50 
SPD. hsinstdprtcncnoststbinctbeneniesivanbiioes 16.00 to 16.50 


Chicago, No. 1 machinery .... 20.00 to 20.50 
Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 

Fe tee 18.50 to 19.00 
Cincinnati No. 1 Machinery 

cupola (net tons dealers) .... 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland, cupola  ...........cccccssseee 17.75 to 18.00 
Detroit (met tons)  ..........cccce 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 17.50 to 18.00 
New York, cupola (dealers) 14.50 to 15.00 


Pittsburgh, cupola  ...........ccc0e 17.00 to 17.50 
Francisco, delivered ......... 20.00 to 21.00 
Seattle 18.00 





16.50 to 17.00 
. 17.00 to 17.50 


St. Louis, railroad _......... 
St. Louis, agricultural 











St. Louis, machinery Se 19.00 to 19.50 
Valleys 17.765 to 18.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston 14.50 to 15.00 
Buffalo (breakable) ............:sc0+00 13.00 to 18.50 


Cleveland 11.25 to 11.50 
Detroit (automobile) (net ton) 20.00 to 20.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania +» 17.00 to 17.50 
New York (dealers) 14.00 to 14.50 











PUI: cases cicwsipitietnsincedccacnsines 15.50 to 16.00 
MALLEABLE 

Boston, railroad  .....cccsccerseeveee 19.00 to 20.00 

Buffalo 17.50 to 18.00 

Chicago, agricultural 16.50 to 17.00 





Chicago, PRUTORd  .....ccccosccccccccccore 18.00 to 18.50 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 15.00 to 15.50 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 








ers) 14.00 to 14.50 
Cleveland, agricultural .......... 17.25 to 17.50 
Cleveland, railroad  ............s0008 18.00 to 18.50 
Detroit 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 15.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad ..............6 17.00 to 17.50 
St. Louis, agricultural ... «. 14.00 to 14.50 





St. Louis, railroad .............. we 15.50 to 16.00 


Miscellaneous Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 













Birmingham 15.00 to 16.00 
CIES acicmavictnicnnvaonecs 12.00 to 12.50 
Chicago ....... . 17.50 to 18.00 
be ee Nee ene 16.00 to 16.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 17.00 to 18.00 
New York 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh district  ............00 19.00 to 19.50 
ee EE ae he. TM 17.50 to 18.00 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicago, No. 1 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago, cut 19.00 to 19.50 





Dh. BE, Gntcdidiicndienirencniicns MGMO LLA8 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 

ie EN BRR ECan ea ae aro 17.00 to 17.50 

Eastern Pennsylvania .... 18.00 to 19.00 





TNE cchraisacicstivnccasceiisseasiinee 20.00 to 20.50 
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Scrap 


Market at Standstill But Firmer 
Condition Prevails—Buying Is 
Being Done on Small Scale 





ll 





the market, which is in a quiescent state, but bolstered by 


N EITHER buyer nor seller of iron and steel scrap is pushing 


sentiment to a condition of strength. 


On a minimum of 


selling to consumers prices have moved slightly upward in some 
centers and owners of scrap are not anxious to sell at present prices. 
Conditions are uncertain but opinion is that improvement is imminent. 


Chicago, July 21.—Heavy melting 
steel remains unchanged at $15.50 to 
$16 but most other grades of iron 
and steel scrap have advanced an av- 
erage of 50c. Conditions of consump- 
tion do not warrant this strength. 
There is a general feeling that the 
market over the next 60 to 90 days 
will improve and the present strength 
seems to be in anticipation of this. 
Most dealers are attempting to cover 
on orders and some claim to be taking 
slight losses. Dealers are offering 
$16 for steel scrap, and the railroads 
are getting up to $16.50 for this 
grade. Some grades, like coil springs 
and arch bars, are scarce. Consumers 
of heavy melting steel are not inter- 
ested, and some are rejecting material. 


Boston, July 21.—While sales of iron 
and steel scrap have not materially 
improved prices are firmer and some 
dealers have made definite advances 
during the week. Heavy melting steel 
is in active demand from Pennsylvania 
steel works against which dealers are 
paying $11.75 shipping point. 


New York, July 21.—An advance in 
heavy melting steel of approximately 
$1 a ton is the only change in the local 
scrap market. This follows buying at 
around $16 delivered Conshohocken, 
Pa. Dealers are buying railroad steel 
delivered at Bethlehem, on the basis 
of $12.35 to $12.85, New York. Due 
to the difference in the stove plate re- 
quirements of steel mills and found- 
ries, a wide spread prevails in this 
grade, the New York range being $10 
to $11.50. On stove plate for ship- 
ment to West Mahwah, N. J., deal- 
ers are paying $13.50 delivered, and 
for Harrisburg, Pa., and Phoenixville, 
Pa., $13.25 and $13.50 delivered, re- 
spectively. Sellers are also shipping 
skeleton steel to Harrisburg at $13 
delivered and cast iron borings at 
$13.50. 


Pittsburgh, July 21.—Buying of 
scrap is small, particularly on the 
part of consumers. Some purchases 
have been made by dealers but rela- 
tively high figures have to be paid to 
tempt holders. Heavy melting steel 
has not been sold here this week to 
users but is quoted at $17.50 to $18. 
One dealer paid $17.75 for a small 
tonnage to fill a short order. A Cleve- 
land dealer paid $14.50 for machine 
shop turnings delivered to a_ point 
near Pittsburgh, where consumers are 


offering only $13.50. 


Buffalo, July 21.—Bethlehem Steel 


Co. is picking up odd lots of heavy 
melting steel around $16.50. Other 
consumers are not active. Dealers’ 
ideas of values range from $17 to 
$17.50. There is a good demand for 
turnings and borings, with Pittsburgh 
offering $14.50, Cleveland $14 and 
Tonawanda $12 to $12.50. Tonnage is 
being shipped to all three districts. 


Cleveland, July 21.—Iron and steel 
scrap continues to move in a more or 
less limited way in this district and 
the market is firm. Dealers, how- 
ever, complain of the unusual uncer- 
tainty of conditions. It is a common 
complaint that it is as difficult to buy 
as it is to sell, to say nothing of 
what to pay or to ask. Consuming 
demand of size is lacking, at least on 
the surface, although it is known 
melters are buying in a quiet way. 


Detroit, July 21.—Demand for iron 
and steel scrap continues to lag. New 









business continues for only small quan- 
tities and inquiries are few. Move- 
ment of small tonnages early in the 
week resulted in a slight increase of 
prices on turnings and borings, which 
has held. Quotations are weak and 
unstable and considerable price cut- 
ting is going on. 


Cincinnati, July 20.—While new 
business is lacking movement of iron 
and steel scrap on contracts is fairly 
large. Most mills in this district are 
specifying 25 per cent more scrap 
than at this time last month. The 
Louisville & Nashville is offering 9000 
tons. 


St. Louis, July 20.—There is a 
slightly better and firmer feeling in 
iron and steel scrap, but actual trad- 
ing continues at a low ebb. Prices 
are steady to a shade higher, and 
dealers are unwilling to sell at present 
levels, especially where they do not 
have material to deliver. The list of 
the Missouri Kansas & Texas rail- 
road, closing last Wednesday, brought 
prices much higher than expected. 


Birmingham, Ala., July 20.—Buy ng 
of iron and steel scrap is in small 
lots for immediate delivery. While 
no changes in quotations are an- 
nounced, prices are weak. 


Philadelphia, July 21.—Although op- 
erations of eastern mills have in- 
creased scrap iron and steel purchases 
are small and scattered. Leading pur- 
chases involve chemical borings, heavy 
cast and stove plate, all of which 
are up 50 cents on small purchases. 





Sheets 





Prices Steadier, Consumers Be- 
gin to Place Orders—Specifica- 
tions Larger 





MORE satisfactory situation is developing in the sheet mar- 
ket. Prices are beginning to show stability, and orders are 


more numerous, larger and more diversified. 


Makers are 


taking a fair volume of business at 3.15c for black; 2.30c for blue 
annealed and 4.20c, for galvanized, valley basis. The leading inter- 
est at Pittsburgh reports specifications continue to increase. 
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Youngstown, O., July 21.—More evi- 
dence of price stability is present in 
the sheet market. Black tonnage is 
quotable at 3.15c, blue annealed at 
2.30c, and galvanized at 4.20c. Dur- 
ing second quarter buyers were being 
offered tonnage at lower figures but 
at present more uniformity exists and 
low priced tonnage is becoming scarce. 
Hand-to-mouth buying still is noted, 
but some producers report an increase 
in unfilled tonnage. In other directions 
the tonnage entered does not permit 
scheduling the mills more than three 
or four days in advance. The market 
gradually is broadening. Instead of 
sales being confined to local consum- 
ers, tonnage is being written on the 
books from far away points and at 
prevailing prices. Many producers an- 
ticipate good third quarter business. 
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Demand for high-grade sheets has 
slackened noticeably which is the 
usual procedure when new model cars 
are brought out. The price on this 
grade is firm at 4.25c and some ton- 
nage is coming into this district. 
Boston, July 21.—Sheet prices are 
still soft at Boston. Galvanized sheets 
are selling at 4.10c and black sheets 


at 3.10c. Sales show slight improve- 
ment. ; 
Pittsburgh, July 21.—That price 


stabilization does more to bring out 
business than price cutting, has been 
made evident this past week or two 
with the determination on the part of 
some sheet manufacturers no longer 
to quote low figures, particularly on 
their black and galvanized output. It 
now appears that black sheets, which 
descended as low as 3.00c and even 
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to 2.85c in a few instances, has struck 
a minimum at 3.15c, and while one 
or two manufacturers may deviate 
slightly from that it is the represen- 
tative market quotation. In connection 
with galvanized, a minimum of 4.20c 
is being quoted by a number of mak- 
ers, including one or two who several 
weeks ago went as low as 4.00c and 
even to 3.85¢c on occasion. Orders 
again were heavy last week, and the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. re- 
ports that specifications in that period 
exceeded those of the preceding week, 
which was the best it had since the 
first week in February. Other sheet- 
makers are receiving more business 
from automotive industries, agricul- 
tural implement manufacturers, and 
various other consumers. Sheet mill 
operations which have not been steady 
of late, are increasing. 

Philadelphia, July 21.—Sheet opera- 
tions have improved. Production of 
black and galvanized sheets in the 
East is at 80 per cent of capacity, 
and of blue annealed 60 to 70 per 
cent. Specifications and orders have 
. improved substantially. It is diffi- 
cult to buy galvanized under 4.20c, 
Pittsburgh. Black sheets are 3.10c 
to 3.15c. Blue annealed generally is 
2.30c. 

Chicago, July 21.—A local sheet- 
maker has relaxed its efforts to ob- 
tain business, being reluctant to take 
on additional tonnage at current lev- 
els, and has found an unusually large 
amount of business flowing in volun- 
tarily. This maker has 17 out of its 
28 hot mills in operation, which is 
the maximum rate scheduled for this 
summer. The Inland Steel Co. reports 
that shipments of its copper alloy 
sheets in June were the heaviest in its 
history, while every month in the first 
half showed an increase over the cor- 
responding month of last year. The 
minimums in Chicago are said to be 
2.45¢ on blue annealed, 3.35c on black 
and 4.35¢ on galvanized. 





Tin Plate 











Operations Continue On High Level— 
Japan Placing Some Orders 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 204 


Pittsburgh, July 21.—Present high 
rates of tin plate mill operation are 
assured at least through August and 
in some cases, particularly with west- 
tern mills, to the middle of September 
without any more orders coming in. 
The present average is around 85 
per cent. Some additional orders are 
expected, however, since reports con- 
cerning the fruit and vegetable packs 
are more favorable. In the Middle 
West for instance, recent rains have 
helped the general situation consider- 
ably and now certain packs are ex- 
pected to be above normal. Japan 
has been ordering more thin gage 
black sheets and this will help main- 
tain tin mill operation since these 
sheets are rolled on tin mills. . The 
price on tin plate is unchanged at 
$5.50 per base box. 
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Strip Steel 





Better Demand and Prices Are Firmer 
Than Recently 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 204 
Pittsburgh, July 21.—Considerable 
bettermant in demand is noted by rep- 


resentative strip steel manufacturers, 
the increase applying both to hot 


and cold strips. Hot rolled specifica- 
tions have remained steady at a high 
figure for some time and recently cold 
strip orders are showing life as well. 
While some cold strip tubing steel for 
Detroit automobile manufacturers car- 
ried 3.50c a few weeks ago, that figure 
now has disappeared and 3.75c is the 
quotable cold strip base, with some 
effort to obtain 4.00c on small lots. 
Hot strips are firm at 2.20c on wide 
sizes. Operations continue 65 to 7l 
per cent of capacity. 





Pipe 


Oil Country Demand Features 
Mill Bookings—German Com- 
petition Felt in Cast Pipe 


= 








Line pipe orders are 


D wes « from oil country jobbers and oil companies constitutes 


most activity in pipe mill bookings. 
contemplated but no large ones are pending. 


German com- 


petition is felt in New York on a 9027-ton cast iron pipe municipal 


job, the foreign company being low bidder. 


Prices are firm and 


some sellers are booked into September. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 204 AND 238 


Pittsburgh, July 21.—Slow business 
in standard full weight merchant pipe 
is more than compensated by the 
splendid buying being conducted by 
oil country jobbers and oil companies 
themselves. Numerous orders for one 
to ten carloads, are being received. 
A number of pipe producers report 
orders for 200 or 300 tons of a size 
are becoming more regularly contri- 
buted by oil country buyers, and the 
outlook in oil well drilling is particu- 
larly promising. Occasionally a large 
line pipe order is received and one 
or two lines are contemplated, but 
definite details are lacking. Prices 
are firm, 

New York, July 21.—German com- 
petition in cast iron pipe became evi- 
dent here yesterday when it was 
learned that the Gelsenkirchener Berg- 
werks Atkien Gesellschaft Germany 
was low bidder on approxi- 
mately 9027 tons for the department 
of water supply, gas and electricity. 
The department specifies delivery with- 
in 100 days. The local market other- 
wise is featureless, with sellers booked 
into September and prices unchanged. 

Of 14 bidders on the municipal ton- 
nage, only three bid the entire lot. 
Makers of several foreign countries 
asked for specifications but only two 
bids comprised the entire 828 items. 
Tabulation is not yet completed but 
on one lot of 1000 tons, mostly 8-inch 
size, Germany bid $48.55, against 
$48.80 submitted by French interests 
and $52:95 by the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. This was 
the only item on which the French bid. 
On a lot of 20-inch caps, Germany un- 
derbid the lowest American, $55.20 per 
ton, submitting $97.80 against $153 
per ton bid by Warren Foundry & 
Pipe Co. The four American bids on 
this size ranged within $7 per ton 
of each other. On another lot of 20- 
inch Germany bid $49.68, Warren 
$52.60, United States Cast Iron $52.95 
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and Florence Iron Works, $53. 


While no large pipe lines are in the 
market here, oil companies are plac- 
ing miscellaneous orders which total 
good tonnages. 


Chicago, July 21.—Cast iron pipe 
makers claim $42, Birmingham, as the 
minimum on the larger sizes. Awards 
continue to exceed shipments in the 
case of most makers. The 800 tons at 
Fairfield, Ill., has been postponed in- 
definitely. Action was to be taken at 
Toledo, O., today on 1800 tons. 


Washington, July 21.—Bids have 
been received by the Panama canal 
office here for 2300 tons of 30-inch 
cast iron pipe for the Canal Zone. 
The bid of the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. was $49, per 
net ton; the Warren Foundry & Pipe 
Co. bid $53.95 per ton, and the Stand- 
ard Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 
$53.50. The American Casting Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., submitted a bid 
on 15,000 lineal feet at $7 per foot. 
B. Nicoll & Co., New York, represent- 
ing French interests again was low 
bidder. 


CONTRACTS PLACED 








1200 tons, Dixie Highway Water Co., Cov- 
ington, Ky., to United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 

800 tons, department of water supply, gas and 
electricity, New York, awarded through the 
Wataga Contracting Co., to United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

800 tons, 6 to 12-inch pipe for Gilford Chester 
Water Co., Clinton, Conn., to B. Nicholl & 
Co. for French made pipe. 


aldson Iron Works. 

275 tons, 20-inch pipe for Holyoke, Mass., to 
B. Nicoll & Co. 

240 tons, Flint, Mich., to James B. Clow & 
Sons. 

175 tons, Hammond, Ind., to United Stat-; 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
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Tonnage unstated, village of Sturtevant former- 
ly Corl:ss, W.s., to National Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. Centrifugal pipe selected. 











CONTRACTS PENDING | 





6000 tons, department of water supply, gas 
and electricity, New York; Gelsenkirchener 
Bergwerks Atkien Gesellschaft, Germany, 
low bidder. 

2300 tons, 30-inch pipe, Class A, for canal 
zone, Panama canal office, Washington, D. C. 
taking bids; B. Nicoll & Co., New York, for 
French pipe again low bidder. 

500 tons, Wayne, Mich.; bids in. 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





Specifications and New Orders Are in 
Better Volume 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 204 


Pittsburgh, July 21.—Specifications 
against contracts as well as new 
orders for nuts, bolts and rivets have 
shown a favorable increase compared 
with the preceding week. A _ large 
number of consumers ordered car- 
loads or more and this has increased 
operations slightly in one or two di- 
rections. Some jobbers are buying to 
round out stock. Rivet prices are 
fairly firm, 2.40c to 2.50c being quoted 
and the discount on large machine 
bolts is 50, 10 and 10 off. 


Chicago, July 21.—Makers of bolts 
and nuts say the market is firmer 
than in many weeks. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that some railroads 
have not contracted and are buying 
in the open market. Specifications 
against third quarter contracts are 
good, while fair general business con- 
tinues to trickle in. 





Iron Ore 











Consumption Shows Considerable De- 
cline—Market Quiet 


Cleveland, July 21.—A decrease of 
nearly a half million tons is_ re- 
ported for iron ore consumption in 
June compared with May. The June 
figures, however, are more than ],- 
000,000 tons over those for the mont. 
in 1924. No inquiries or sales were 
noted in the past week. The fol- 
lowing gives details pertaining to con- 
sumption and stocks at furnaces and 
docks: 





Tons 
Ore consumed in May  ..........cccccceesereesees 4,357,491 
Ore consumed in Jume ooeccecccccecceeeeseseee 8,862,953 
Decrease in June won 494,538 
Ore consumed in June, 1924.............+ 2,793,203 
Ore at furnaces July 1, 1925............ 20,396,779 


Ore on Lake Erie docks July 1, 1925 5,007,152 
Total at furnaces and Lake Erie 

Geshe. Sti. 1,... TOR: | ciictnnseningin~ 25,403,931 
Weel: A. Bs: BIB © eertiesiaie vrei 26,409,713 


Fluorspar Price Higher 


New York, July 21.—German fluor- 
spar is higher. The usual price is 
$18 per net ton, duty paid. It is 
difficult to shade $17.75. Several in- 
quiries are out, the largest for 1500 
tons. 
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Demand Continues Strong 
Bars Though in Small Lots—Prices 
Are Firm 





they are buying consistently in small tonnages, which in the 


‘kor consumers of steel bars are not contracting ahead, 


aggregate make excellent rolling schedules. 


In the Chicago 


district the consuming rate is regarded as normal, July business 


seems in excess of June. 


Prices are steady and shading is not 


met. Bar iron makers find increased demand and some shading. 
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Chicago, July 21.—Bookings of soft 
steel bars have been fair the past 
week, one maker reporting the best 
week since June 1, but for the dis- 
trict as a whole order books are 
shortening. Makers assert that pro- 
duction has been so heavy this year 
consumption appears subordinated, 
whereas consumption is more nearly 
the normal and production the ab- 
normal factor. Orders from the im- 
plement trade are the best for this 
industry since 1920. The bid of a 
Pittsburgh district producer of 2.10c, 
Chicago, on 200 tons of bars for the 
city of Chicago, has caused _ spec- 
ulation; the award was made to a 
Chicago interest. Consumers are not 
looking for an advance over 2.10c, 
Chicago, and some buyers, like rein- 
forcing warehouses, have deferred 
third quarter buying. 

Rail steel is unchanged at 2.00c, 
Chicago. Two mills are operating 
double turn. Bookings are fair but 
are worked off rapidly. Several bar 
iron makers claim their general quo- 
tations are 2.00c, Chicago, but that 
they had to meet quotations of 1.95c. 

Finished steel production at Chica- 
go during the first half of 1925, ex- 
ceeded that of all previous first halves 
with the exception of 1923 . 

New York, July 21.—Steel bar buy- 
ing in July is substantially over May 
and June average. The usual price 
is 2.00c, Pittsburgh, but 1.90c is done 
in some instances. 

Philadelphia, July 21.—-Steel bar 
sales and specifications for July show 
fully 25 per cent increase here. Prices 
are 1.90c to 2.00c, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, July 21.—So far July is 
proving to be a better month from 
the standpoint of merchant steel bar 
specifications than June, according to 
the experience of more than one 
maker. Automotive demand is hold- 
ing up surprisingly well and agricul- 
tural implement makers are furnish- 
ing some attractive business. These 
and other consumers are not order- 
ing far ahead but each week finds 
a fairly large aggregate tonnage 
which is enabling mills to maintain 
relatively high bar mill operations, 
representative rates being 75 to 85 
per cent. 

Cleveland, July 21.—Purchases and 
shipments of steel bars in this ter- 
ritory continue at a volume equal to 
or slightly above that which was 
maintained during the month of June. 
Orders in most cases are for com- 
paratively small amounts and almost 





invariably the purchaser asks for 
prompt shipment. One important sel- 
ler believes consumers have smaller 
stocks on hand than at any time in 
the history of the industry. The ex- 
ceptions to this are the agricultural 
implement manufacturers who have 
been contracting quarterly for their 
requirements. Most of these interests 
have taken care of their needs liber- 
ally for third quarter. The price of 
steel bars in this territory is 2e, 
Pittsburgh, although there have been 
a number of attempts to follow the 
lead of Detroit consumers who were 
successful in placing round tonnages 
at a lower figure. The Detroit pur- 
chasers, in each case automobile build- 
ers, obtained concessions by virtue of 
the attractive tonnage they were able 
to offer, one lot being distributed 
among three mills. 








| Cold Finished Steel 


Demand and Shipment Heavier to 
Various Users 


Pittsburgh, July 21—Judging from 
specifications of cold finished steel bar 
producers against their merchant bar 
contracts, and shipments of cold fin- 
ished bars, business is on the mend. 
Last week’s tonnage, which was 
larger than the week preceding, came 
largely from automotive and allied 
lines, although other consumers, in- 
cluding makers of agricultural im- 
plements, ordered small lots. The 
usual price is 2.60c. Operations av- 
erage 50 to 55 per cent. 





Hoops and Bands 





Better Demand, Mostly from Automo- 
tive Lines 


HOOP PRICES, PAGE 204 


Pittsburgh, July 21.—Makers of 
hoops and bands again have received 
some fairly large orders, of 50 or. 100 
tons. A few customers have ordered 
as much as 250 or 300 tons, and most 
buying has been done by lines related 
to the ~ automotive industry. The 
cooperage trade has been taking small 
lots. Specifications..against contracts 
were larger last week than the week 
before. The price is firm at 2.40c, 
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Structural Shapes 





Ko” Market Sectioni 











Market Activity Grows and Structural In- 
terests Are More Encouraged—lInquiries In- 
volve Large Tonnages—Prices Firm 





has encouraged mills and fabricators. In some 

districts estimating departments cannot cope 
with the heavy inquiry and in the Boston territory 
fabricators have turned away business. 
have increased considerably, featured by more 
Inquiries include 12,000 tons for 
a Philadephia subway, 6000 tons for a New York 


a activity in the structural market 


large tonnages. 


New York, July 21.—Structural or- 
ders this week have been considerably 
heavier and active inquiries of large 
volume. A_ substantial increase in 
the amount of actual trading appears 
imminent. Featuring the market at 
present is subway work, 12,000 tons 
now pending in Philadelphia, and 
6300 tons just placed in New York. 
Prices show little change, plain mate- 
rial being 2.00c, Pittsburgh equivalent. 

Chicago, July 21.—Structural de- 
mand continues heavy for the sea- 
son. It is said that some building 
projects are being deferred by the 
present abnormal demands for labor 
and material and that the 1926 pro- 
gram is shaping up to be a record 
breaker. Plain material is quoted at 
2.10c, Chicago. 

Boston, July 21.—New work being 
figured at Boston has seldom been 
heavier. Leading fabricators are 
turning away business. Estimating 
departments are swamped. Prices 
hold firm at 2.00c, Pittsburgh or 2.35c 
delivered. 

Pittsburgh, July 21.—From an in- 
quiry standpoint, the structural shape 
market grows more active. Plain ma- 
terial still is held at the 2.00c level. 

Cincinnati, July 21.—With the ex- 
ception of one award involving 1500 
tons, activity in structural shapes 
here the past week was of small 


consequence. Plain material is firm 
at 2.00c Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia, July 21.—Structura) 


orders show a substantial increase of 
about 25 per-cent over recent book- 
ings. Mills are more comfortably 
filled. The price spread on plain ma- 
terial continues 1.85c to 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh, with even lower prices in 
special instances. 

Cleveland, July 21.—No large 
awards of structural shapes -were 
made in this territory last week. 
Inquiry is encouraging. Plain 
material continues 2.19c to 2.29¢, 
Cleveland, or 2.00c to 2.10c, Pitts- 
burgh. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





7700 tons, Erie railroad pier, Jersey City, N. J., 
awarded unnamed fabricator. 

6800 tons, section 10, Central Park West 
subway, New York, to the American Bridge 
Co.; Rogers & Haggerty are the general con- 
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of 1000 tons. 


Awards 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week...................... 92,051 
RE TARE WEE ss icciicicndcasiocs 15,885 
Awards two weeks ago................ 18,254 


Awards this week in 1924........ 65,139 
Average weekly awards, June..39,917 
Average weekly awards, 1925....32,255 


tractors. 

4000 tons, Bricken Construction Co., office 
building, Remsen and Court streets, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 

3500 tons, building for the Gilmore Drug Co., 
Pittsburgh, to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

3200 tons, Langner & Baer office building, 
Seventh avenue and Fifty-fifth street, New 
York, placed, reported going to Levering & 
Garrigues Co. 

2875 tons, Holton street viaduct at Milwaukee, 
instead of 2750 tons as reported last week; 
awarded Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. 

2500 tons, Paterno apartment building, River- 
side drive, New York, to Bethlehem Fabri- 
eators, Inc. 

2100 tdns, Scottish Rite temple, Philadelphia, 
to Shoemaker Bridge Co. 

1500 tons, viaduct over Illinois Central rail- 
road at Thirty-first street, Chicago, to 
American Bridge Co. 

1500 tons, Masonic temple, Dayton, O., to 
J. E. Moss Iron Works. 

1400 tons, 100th street bridge, Chicago, to 
American Bridge Co. 

1200 tons, students hall, Columbia university, 
114th street and Amsterdam avenue, New 
York, to Hinkle Iron Works. 

1000 tons, boiler house for American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland, to American Bridge 


Co. 

1000 tons, Prospect Park Y. M. C. A., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to George A. Just Co. 

850 tons, powerhouse for unstated public 
utility, to Milwaukee Bridge Co. 

850 tons, Mission high school, San Francisco, 
to Pacific Rolling Mill Co. 

727 tons, Oakwood boulevard viaduct for 
South Park commission, Chicago, to American 
Bridge Co. 

700 tons, Temple Garden apartment, Balti- 
more, to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

670 tons, Uptown Peoples’ church, Chicago, to 
Wendnagel & Co. 

506 tons, auditorium for University Athletic 
Building association, Lincoln, Neb., to West- 
over Steel & Iron Works. 

500 tons, Columbia school, New Rochelle, Long 
Island, N. Y., to Hedden Iron Construction 


Co. 

500 tons, garage, 315 West Sixty-ninth street, 
New York, to Hinkle Iron Co. 

400 tons, addition to 75 Maiden Lane building, 
New York, to A. E. Norton, Inc. 

300 tons, Morse avenue garage, Chicago, to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

430 tons, building for Ford Motor Co. at 
Dearborn, Mich., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
420 tons, State Bank & Trust Co., Evanston, 

Ill., to Hansell-Elcock Co. 

400 tons, building for the Whitehill-Gleason 
Co., Baum boulevard, Pittsburgh, through 
D. T. Riffle, general contractor, to the 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 
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loft and many other projects involving upwards 
Some Chicago interests look for- 
ward to 1926 as a record breaking year. The 
dargest award was 7700 tons for a railroad pier. 

Plain material prices are firm at 2.00c Pitts- 
burgh equivalent. 
have stiffened and material fabricated and erected 
is considerably firmer than several weeks ago. 


In many cases fabricating prices 


400 tons, retort house addition, Syracusé, 
Y., awarded through United Gas Im- 
provement Corp., Philadelphia, to the Bel- 
mont Iron Works. 
400 tons, University club, Boston, to New 
England Structural Co. 


375 tons, high school, Ellwood City, Pa., 
through Gilpatrick-Dawson Co., Pittsburgh, 
goes contractor, to the McClintic-Marshall 

o. 

350 tons, apartment building, East Ninetieth 
street, New York, to Paterson Bridge Co. 
300 tons, theater at West Forty-seventh street, 

New York, to George A. Just Co. 

300 tons, Starrett Bros. apartment house, New 
York, to Hedden Iron Construction Co. 

300 tons, school 114, New York, to Bethlehem 
Fabricators, Inc.; the Hayson Contracting Co., 
general contractor. 

500 tons, school, Wayne, Pa., to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

300 tons, crane runways for Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Eddystone, Pa., to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

300 tons, power plant for National Lock Co., 
Rockford, Ill., to Worden-Allen Co. 

250 tons, building, Colgate college, Hamilton, 

Y., to unnamed fabricator. 

250 tons, bridge for the Rutland railroad, to 
the Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

250 tons, business building, Amsterdam avenue 
at Sixty-seventh street, New York, to East- 
on Structural Steel Co. 

250 tons, Manos theater building, Greensburg, 
Pa., to the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 

240 tons, power house for the Woodville, Pa., 
poor farm, to the Guibert Steel Co., through 
E. H. Cannon, McKeesport, Pa., general 
contractor. 

200 tons, Metropolitan Edison Co. building, 
Middletown, Pa., to Belmont Iron Works. 

200 tons, garage at First avenue and Fortieth 
street, New York, to Harris Structural Steel 


Co. 

200 tons, Niacet Chemical Corp., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., to R. S. McMannus Steel Construc- 
tion Co. 

193 tons, manufacturing plant for Respo, Inc., 
Auburn, R. L, to New England Structural 
Co. 

175 tons, woolen mill, Pittsfield, Mass., to 
the American Bridge Co. 

175 tons, addition to Northwest Engineering 
Co., Green Bay, Wis., to Wisconsin Bridge 
& Iron Co. 

175 tons, addition for Line Material Co., 
South Milwaukee, Wis., to Worden-Allen Co. 

150 tons, garage, Philadelphia, to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

175 tons, apartment house, Broadway, near 
Fillmore street, San Francisco, to Central 
Iron Works. 

175 tons, theater, Fruitvale and Hopkins 
streets, Oakland, Calif., to Golden Gate 
Iron .- Works. 

150 tons, two bridges for Sacramento county, 
Calif., to Pacific Coast Engineering Co. 
140 tons, Kenwood substation for Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Chicago, to Hansell-Elcock 

Co. 

125 tons, commercial building for J. B. Olinger, 
Milwaukee, to Worden-Allen Co. 

100 tons, garage, Williamsport, Pa., to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

100 tons, Pottstown Paper Box Co., Pottstown, 
Pa., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

100 tons, substation for Commonwealth Edison 
Co., Chicago, to Wendnagel & Co. 

100 tons, Oliver institute, Chicago, to Wend- 
nagel & Co. 

100 tons, Edison station, Boston, to New Eng- 
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land Structural Co. 

100 tons, addition for Boston Elevated rail- 
road, Allston, Boston, to New England 
Structural Co. 

100 tons, monastery of Our Lady of Mt. Car- 
mel, St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
awarded through John Kennedy & Co., gen- 
eral contractors, to Kuess Bros. 

100 tons, municipal court building, Brighton 
district, Boston, to New England Structural 


Co. 
100 tons, high school, Haywards, Calif., to 
Pacific Coast Engineering Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











12,000 tons, third section, Broad street sub- 
way, Philadelphia; pending. 

6500 tons, Statler hotel, Boston; project again 
active. 

6000 tons, Barclay hotel, Forty-eighth street 
and Lexington avenue, New York; H. C. 
Balecom, engineer. 

2500 tons, assembly plant, Ford Motor Co., 
Charlestown, Mass.; refigured; bids being 
taken. 

2300 -tons, Adams street bridge, Chicago; bids 
Aug. 1. 

1700 tons, railroad bridge at Simsport, La.; 
pending. 

1400 tons, hotel, Atlantic City, N. J.; bids 
asked. 

850 tons, Mercantile Trust Co., Berkeley, Calif. ; 
Moore Drydock Co. low bidder. 

820 tons, Milwaukee municipal service building ; 
Milwaukee Bridge Co. low bidder at $75,923; 
alternate bid $82,290. 

1000 tons, building for the Lima Savings & 
Trust Co., Lima, O.; bids being taken. 

& E. Blum apartment, 102nd 
street and Fifth avenue, New York; pending. 

750 tons, YD garage, Worcester, Mass.; bids 
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being taken. 

700 tons, Third Avenue railway car barns, 
155th street, New York; pending. 

700 tons, office building for Walter Mason, 19 
East Fifty-third street, New York; pending. 

700 tons, state office building, Columbia, S. C.; 
bids asked. 

700 tons, apartment 45-60 East Fifty-fourth 
street, New York; pending. 

600 tons, office building, San Jose, Calif.; 
bids being received. 

600 tons, pumping station for city of Chicago; 
bids in. 

500 tons, bank building at Oil City, Pa.; bids 
being taken. 

500 tons, 14-story apartment, Seventy-ninth 
street, New York; pending. 

500 tons, Charles Meyer, apartment, 153 West 
Seventy-ninth street, New York; pending. 
500 tons, Fred T. Ley office building, Madison 
avenue and Forty-fourth street, New York; 

pending. 

400 tons, addition to Heinz Co. warehouse, 
Pittsburgh; bids being taken. 

400 tons, press building, Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.; pending. 

350 tons, plant building for the Edison Port- 
land Cement Co., New Village, N. J.; bids 
asked. 

$50 tons, East Side high school, Buffalo; bids 
received, contract to be awarded this week. 

300 tons, school number 21, New York; pend- 
ing. 

200 tons, East End Christian church, Pitts- 
burgh; matter held in abeyance. 

200 tons, Mead-Marquette street bridge at Ra- 
cine, Wis.; bids close July 25. 

341 tons, Y. M. C. A. San Pedro, Calif.; bids 


in. 

140 tons, Carthay Center theater, Los Angeles; 
bids in. 

100 tons, addition to Grace Methodist Episcopal 
church, Grove City, Pa.; general contract 
awarded Keelan & West, Greenville, Pa. 

3000 tons to 3800 tons, Commodore Perry hotel, 
Toledo, O.; previously reported pending, ac- 
tion to be taken shortly. 
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Concrete Bars 


Awards Are More Numer- 
ous — Inquiries Indicate 
Good Future Buying 








IL 


Inquiries although not as plentiful as in pre- 


ORE numerous awards give a stronger tone to the concret2 
bar market. 


ceding weeks continue to 
also are heavier. 
ened mill situation. 
mostly in small lots. 


indicate good fall buying. Awards 


Prices are steadier, with a somewhat strength- 
Road building is taking good tonnage although 
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Chicago, July 21.—Reinforcing bar 
awards continue heavy for the season, 
with the bulk of business going in 
lots of about 50 tons. Most new in- 
quiries have the “rush” tag attached 
to them. None of the larger ware- 
houses has yet placed its third-quar- 
ter business with the mills. A city 
opening here on 200 tons of plain bars 
developed a price of 2.10c, Chicago, 
even from a Pittsburgh mill. The 
Chicago warehouse quotation on rein- 
forcing bars, carloads, is 2.60c. 

Pittsburgh, July 21.—Inquiries for 
reinforcing concrete bars are plenti- 
ful but one or two usually aggressive 
sellers have been so busy figuring on 
state road work that they have not 
participated as bidders. Action upon 
some large local projects has been de- 
ferred. The usual quotation in the 
open market is 2.00c for new billet 
bars. 

Buffalo, July 21.—New bookings of 
reinforcing bars include a total of 
more than 400 tons for road contracts. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. 


Cincinnati, July 21.—Awards involv- 





ing small tonnages were most active 
in the reinforcing bar market here 
the past week. Inquiries are exceed- 
ingly light. New billet bars are quot- 
ed 2.00c Pittsburgh and 3.30c for ship- 
ment out of Cincinnati warehouse. 


Cleveland, July 21.—Small tonnages 
continue active in concrete bars. New 
billet bars are 2.19¢c to 2.30c, Cleve- 
land. Rail steel bars continue 
strong at 1.80c to 1.90c, mill. New 
billet stock from warehouse is go- 
ing as low as 2.50c Pittsburgh or 
2.69c, Cleveland. A few dealers con- 
tinue to get the full 3.10¢e list. 


ULL eM ec 


Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week..................c.c0000 9,825 
Awards last week ....... eid 4,450 
Awards two weeks ago................ 4,435 
Awards this week in 1924.......... 2,120 


Average weekly awards, June....7,655 
Average weekly awards, 1925......6,125 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 








1250 tons, third section Broad street subway, 
Philadelphia, to Concrete Steel Co. 

1000 tons, dock, Canarsie, Long Island, N. Y., 
to Igoe Bros. 

750 tons, rail steel, grain elevator, Houston, 
Tex., to Laclede Steel Co. 

420 tons, footings for the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. building, Cleveland, to Concrete Steel Co. 

400 tons, approaches to Mendota bridge, Men- 
dota, Minn., to Kalman Steel Co. 

400 tons, road contracts in Buffalo district, to 
unnamed fabricators. 

300 tons, rail steel, building for Parke-Davis 
& Co., Chicago, to Calumet Steel Co. 

300 tons, rail steel, addition to Park Shore 
hotel, Chicago, to Calumet Steel Co. 

£00 tons, Stephenson building, Detroit, to Me- 
Rae Steel Co. 

260 tons, school, Wayne, Pa., to W. W. Baker 
Co. 

210 tons, school, Seventh and Dickinson streets, 
Philadelphia, to Concrete Steel Co. 

200 tons, city of Chicago for Roosevelt road 
viaduct, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ine. 

200 tons, store building at Kenwood avenue and 
Seventy-ninth street, Chicago, to Calumet 
Steel Co. 

™ tons, roadwork in Ohio, to Truscon Steel 
oO. 

200 tons, Haliwell school, Philadelphia, to 
American Steel Engineering Co. 

180 tons, Beaver garage, Detroit, to McRae 
Steel Co. 

165 tons, Tasty Baking Co., building, Phila- 
delphia, to Davis Bros. 

160 tons, Wister school, Philadelphia, to Con- 
crete Steel Co. 

150 tons, Hayward high school, Hayward, 
Calif., to W. S. Wetenhall Co. 

140 tons, Merchants National Bank building, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to Olney J. Dean @& 


oO. 

130 tons, building for William Schukraft & 
Sons, Chicago, to Calumet Steel Co. 

120 tons, Baker building and Seventh and 
Locust streets building, Philadelphia, to 
Davis Bros. 

110 tons, Fidelity building, Benton. Harbor, 
Mich., to Concrete Steel Co. 

105 tons, bridge over Arroyo Seco river, 
Salinas, Calif., to unnamed jobber. 

100 tons, high school, Princeton, Ill., to Olney 
J. Dean & Co. 

100 tons, rail steel, Ranes apartment, Chicago, 
to Calumet Steel Co. 

100 tons, Pennsylvania state road work, to 
the Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

100 tons, Philadelphia Bag Co., Philadelphia, 
to Lewis N. Lukens Co. 

100 tons, school, 117th and Christian streets, 
Philadelphia, to Concrete Steel Co. 

240 tons, State Bank & Trust Co., Evanston, 
Ill., to Kalman Steel Co. 

100 tons, White Rock Mineral Springs Co., 
Waukesha, Wis., to Concrete Steel Co. 

Tonnage unstated, Simmons Co. warehouse, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Kalman Steel Co. 


Tonnage unstated, Hickory hotel, Hickory. 
N. C., to Kalman Steel Co. 
140 tons, Kenovia Chemical Co. building, 


Newark, N. J., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

260 tons, road paving for New York, to Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, Ine. 

200 tons, road work in New Jersey, to Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.; Public Service Pro- 
duction Co. general contractor. 

300 tons, Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. warehouse, 
New Haven, Conn., to Truscon Steel Co. 
100 tons, New York state road work, to Truscon 

Steel Co. 

Tonnage unstated, Northeast Electric building, 
Rochester, N. Y., to Donner Steel Co. 

$25 tons, Hudson Charlton Realty Co. building, 
New York, to Edward T. Edwards. 

Tonnage unstated, open-hearth building for 
Ford Motor Co., River Rouge, Detroit, to 
Truscon Steel Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








500 tons, Commodore Perry hotel, Toledo, O.; 
bids in. 

475 tons, state highway bridge at Baraboo, 
Wis.; bids close July 22. 

200 tons, Piblico Face Brick Co., Chicago; 
pending. 

150 tons, building for the Fullaytar Realty Co., 
Pittsburgh; general contract awarded the 
Henry Shenk Co. 

Tonnage unstated, New York subway route 
number 78, section one, New York; Phillip 
J. Cogan, that city, general contractor. 
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Rails, Cars 








Car Buying Numerous But 
Small—tTrack Fastenings Active 
—Good Buying in Prospect 














lots. 


Good buying is in prospect for the fall, railroads be- 


A LTHOUGH present car orders are numerous, they involve smal! 


ing far behind last year in their purchases. 


Locomotive in- 


quiries are featured by 15 for the Texas & Pacific, that road award- 


ing 10 heavy switchers to Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


cessories are more active. 


Track ac- 
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Chicago, July 21.—Good track fas- 
tening inquiry, most of it specified for 
immediate delivery, is coming to Chi- 
cago district makers. 

The International Railway of Cen- 
tral America has placed 2300 tons of 
‘rails with the leading interest. Chi- 
cago, Aurora & Elgin is inquiring for 
1200 tons of rails. The National Rail- 
ways of Mexico is in the market for 
1,250,000 tie plates. Chicago district 
carbuilding plants will have worked off 
current bookings by Sept. 1. Car 
builders base their hopes largely upon 
failure of the railroads to buy in the 
first half year, but they look for a 
car buying movement to open up in 
September. 


New York, July 21.—While orders 
are fairly numerous, the aggregate 
number of cars involved in recent buy- 
ing is relatively small. Several users 
are reported as building new cars and 
making repairs in their own shops. 
The St. Louis-San Francisco is to make 
repairs to 2600 miscellaneous freight 
cars. Locomotive market is featured 
by a formal inquiry from Texas & 
Pacific for 15 locomotives. It awarded 
contract for ten heavy switch engines 
to the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The 
St. Louis-San Francisco will repair 10 
locomotives in its own shops. 

A southern railroad is inquiring for 
800 tons of 80-pound rails. Several 
other rail inquiries are active in the 
South and West. 


Pittsburgh, July 21.—Featured in 
track accessory market this week is 
the award of 15,000 kegs of spikes by 
the Norfolk & Western railroad to an 
independent steel interest here. Lower 
than 2.80c, the usual market figure, 
was reported developed. Spike and 
tie plate mills are on a low operating 
basis and are hungry for business. 
Practically no large inquiries are pend- 
ing. The Norfolk & Western in addi- 
tion to rails, is understood to be in the 
market for a small quantity of tie 
plates. 





ORDERS PLACED 











Phillips Petroleum Co., previously noted as in- 
quiring for 150 to 250 tank cars will lease 
ears from Standard Tank Car Co 

Bangor & Aroostook, 200 box cars, to own 
shops. 

Fruit Growers Express, 
ported awarded. 

Andes Copper Mining Co., 66 Inglesey ore cars, 
to the Magor Car Corp. 
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700 underframes, re- 


its 


Baltimore & Ohio, 100 caboose cars, to 
own shops. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., 50 flat cars, 


coke car bodies, to Johnstown shops, 


and 30 
also 


15 gondola cars for the Conemaugh & Black 
Lick railroad. 
Canadian National, 

own shops. 

Canadian Pacific, 30 baggage cars, divided be- 
tween the National Steel Car Corp., and 
the Canadian Foundry Co. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 400 hopper car repairs, 
divided between Pressed Steel Car Co. and 
Greenville Steel Car Co. 

St. Louis-San Francisco, repairs to 30 passen- 
ger cars, to its own shops. 

White Star Refining Co., 53 tank cars, to the 
Standard Tank Car Co. 


25 caboose cars, to its 





ORDERS PENDING 





New South Wales government railways, 50 to 
250 suburban motor cars; bids asked. 

Paulista railway, Brazil, 50 general 
cars; pending. 

Seaboard Air Line, 30 caboose cars and four 
baggage and mail cars; bids asked. 


service 





Wire 


Better Demand Appears, Though 
Change Is Slight—Prices Firmer 
in East Than West 








ket seem somewhat different, greater firmness appearing in 


Or in the East and West in the wire and nail mar- 


the former locality. 


when fall consumption will cause jobbers to replenish stocks. 


Better demand is expected next month 


Mill 


operations remain unchanged at a little above 50 per cent. of 


capacity. 
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Pittsburgh, July 21—As customers 
find needs increasing for wire prod- 
ucts, orders to mills show improve- 
ment. This was noticeable in both 
nails and wire the past week. Jobbers 
order from time to time to round out 
their stocks. Operations of wire mills 
remain unchanged between 50 and 55 
per cent of capacity, but all producers 
anticipate that a buying movement 
shortly will ensue which will enable 
them to bring that rate up somewhat. 
Prices appear firm, with plain wire 
at 2.50c and nails at 2.65c. Several 
makers are now maintaining 1.85c on 
cement coated nails. 

Boston, July 21.—Nails are in ac- 
tive demand at Boston after several 
months in which sales were below 
normal. Wire sales are fair and price 
is firm at 2.65c Worcester base. 

Chicago, July 21.—Makers of wire 
and wire products see little relief 
from present slack demand before 
early August, when jobbers should be- 
gin anticipating fall demand. Mean- 
while, prices are as soft as the pres- 
ent competitive situation would war- 
rant. Plain wire is quoted at 2.55c 
to 2.60c, Joliet and Dekalb, and wire 
nails 2.70c to 2.75c. 


Cotton Tie Price Set 


Pittsburgh, July 21.—The cotton tie 
market was opened July 9 for the sea- 
son by the Carnegie Steel Co. and the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. A definite fig- 
ure was not named, the practice of 
quoting being similar to last year, 
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naming prices delivered at various 
ports by way of meeting foreign com- 
petition. Last year the price figured 
out around $1.40 per bundle and this 
year in some cases it is less. Prices 
‘a 45-pound bundle for 21 years fol- 
ow: 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 





*F.o.b. Atlantic seaboard ports. 


Names New Chain Price 


Pittsburgh, July 21.—Since July 8 
chain has been sold at 6.00c, base, for 
l-inch proof coil. Some makers had 
been holding a base of 6.25c; others 
6.15c. The United States Chain & 
Forging Co. made the change, effec- 
tive July 8, and at the same time an- 
nounced new extras on less-than-bar- 
rel lots as follows: From 300 to 500 
pounds, 25 cents per 100 pounds; 200 
to 300 pounds, 50 cents per 100 
pounds; up to 200 pounds, $1 per pack- 
age. This is the first time in many 
years such extras have been charged. 
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Nonferrous Metals 





per Still 


Metals Continue to Exhibit Strength—Cop- 
Is 
Steadily But Lead Has Been Less Active 


== 


Market Leader—Zinc Rises 


wal 











Prices of the Week 


Pp Spot Lead 
Electro Lake Casting Tin, N.Y. New York St.Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
delivered delivered refinery Straits Lead East Zine 98-99% Spot Ingot 
Cents per pound 

I  ecnkdibbckatisierteesrndbtbenmioatddaceletnatinsgasammes 14.25 14.37% 13.62% 58.00 8.35 8.00 7.20 27.00 17.50 34.00 
OME <I - <cusntehauiedinsacabinana bail nadinvenscdliaaied 14.37% 14.50 13.75 58.00 8.30 8.00 7.20 27.00 17.00 . 34.00 
SEE . 7... ., sasonistieichideticimacepaialiecapnlinescanelnabicdixinslinaeen 14.37% 14.50 13.75 58.50 8.25 8.00 7.22% 27.00 16.75 34.00 
pl peer ERIE SS SN I 0S 14.37% 14.50 13.75 58.50 8.25 8.00 7.25 27.00 16.50 34.00 
© ee CE ANS A eR ELE SCORE CS SUN 14.37% 14.50 13.75 58.50 8.25 8.00 7.27% 27.00 16.50 84.00 


EW YORK, July 21.—Strong 
N markets have prevailed in non- 

ferrous metals here and abroad 

the past week continuing the 
tendency of the past several weeks. 
European prices have shown a tend- 
ency to follow ours upward, although 
reluctantly, reflecting the present im- 
petus is coming from expectation of 
good autumn business in this country 
rather than appreciable increase in 
European demand. This is in contrast 
with the upward swing just a year ag») 
when prices rose temporarily in antici- 
pation of more active European de- 
mands growing out of the adoption of 
the Dawes plan. Copper has been the 
market leader, with sharp gain in 
price and accelerated activity. Other 
metals have experienced better buy- 
ing and fair increase in price. 

Copper.—Publication of favorable 
statistics, showing copper stocks at the 
lowest point in seven years, with pro- 
duction in hand and consumption in 
excess of the rate of a year ago, has 
caused producers to take a firmer 
stand and stimulated consuming con- 
fidence. An excellent buying has been 
done of rolled products by ultimate 
consuming buyers and this has re- 
sulted in covering orders for copper. 
Electrolytic advanced to 14.37%c, Con- 
necticut, 14.50c, middle west. Lake 
advanced to 14.50c, delivered. Some 
producers sold their entire month’s 
production by the middle of the month. 
Export business has been broader and 
foreign prices have risen steadily in 
line with the domestic market. 

Rolled and drawn products.—Official 
base prices were raised another 4c 
by the leading brass and copper rolling 
and drawing mills, after electrolytic 
copper reached a 14.25c, Connecticut 
basis. Buying of rolled products has 
been good, but wire purchases have not 
been so responsive to the rise in cop- 
per as usual. Bare wire advanced to 
15.75e to 16c 
weatherproof, 17c to 17.25c. 

Zine.—Zine prices have advanced 
steadily to 7.25c, East St. Louis, for 
prime western, with improved buy- 
ing by the galvanizers. Brass mill 
buying has been fair, af 10 points 
premium over prime western. High 
grade continues to be taken freely at 
8.75c, delivered. Exporters have been 
bidding actively prices close to do- 
mestic parity, following our market 
upward. 

Lead.—Lead business has been less 
active the past week, the buying move- 
ment of previous weeks having dwin- 
dled away, though a good steady buy- 


in the open market; 


ing for regular requirements has con- 
tinued. The leading middle western 
seller has been quoting 8c, East St. 
Louis, while in the open market busi- 
ness has been done at 8.25c, New 
York. The American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. advanced its contract price 
$2 a ton July 20 to 8.10c, New York. 

Tin.—Tin business has been fair, 
with both consumers and operators ac- 
tive and the market has moved gradu- 
ally higher. Prices the past week 
have ranged between 58c and 58.50c, 
for Straits tin. 

Antimony.—Arrival of several lots 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 
SHEETS 
RIES III ascevetmevdtnvictsanectoaesbinemnecetedent 18.6214 
Commer; Bot Tolbed oc. sccecsctccersewsieesscs 22.25 
Zine, ga. 9 to 18 (plate 4c less) 10.25 


Lead full sheets (cut 4c more) 12.00 to 12.50 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 





gage 37.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 

© RINE” scivccaaysbacdedabimacesbkanveaaintcewe 23.25 

COE sa insscestncivoactitninepicneibieansitstainioniet 24.25 
RODS 

High brass (round % to 24-inch) 16.37%, 

TROGIR Soieccrsaceviinrtcaslnnenieniagel 19.1214 
WIRE 

RED: «1k, ccoccoasbecoaianecmnssnalnbanetnesdaleouiies 15.75 to 16.00 

Be. TD cicnesrnensctecsnlestneesstenserieesecs 18.87% 

Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 

















Mow . Yee  nsnncutineitbadenaen 8.75 to 9.00 

IIIS 25, sccischciagsabeumapenatesdesaiaaaaan 9.25 to 9.75 

CHRO COIIING | vkciserncscisceensacthortceinicvewekuinens 9.50 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 

MEDI SEMEL. -sccxsesncsiuiabiepebiabiaginleneaigamancin 7.00 

MINNIE cccscsansscceddeticeiatetseapevensnndanertGiie 8.00 to 8.25 

CANINE | kicti tek wecitittchitedsesbeltevitenics 7.25 

ZINC 
ae Re ee ee ee 4.25 
CINE fi di ecksccccttnidnnanicitn 4.50 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 

New York ...... ase 11.50 

CIRO =" iessvsccsiccssieintadbetisabaniitsulidas 11.75 

EAU IING © ccassathadeonnseticbiasscenienctnii hoses 11.50 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 

BNE WG » * sactincth cpa cactcepichcbbtatavenktstiuiee 8.25 

CNS» cus dsaséiliinatedmmababananinbaingiansbii 8.75 to 9.25 

SOEUR cc sctrenharasesendaaececnalbeomeais 8.50 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 

CRORE npicthinciewtisianttininiverincmsiiiteligl 8.00 
YELLOW BRASS BORINGS 

Chicago 7.75 

CINE ccsssniciiniciniieaieninbinenconsientings 7.50 

LIGHT COPPER 

New York 9.50 

CR ns asdccngitiignnccininnea 10.25 

Cleveland 9.75 to 10.00 

LIGHT BRASS 
ot Rs ARAL IIR afi TRN RSA Mad 7.00 to 7.75 
Clippings, Chicago .........ccccccscccsccscsees 9.75 to 10.00 
ALUMINUM 

Borings, Cleveland  .........cccccsceccessees 12.00 

Old sheet and cast, Cleveland.... 18.50 

Clippings, Cleveland  ..........ccceeeeeee 21.00 

Secondarv Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12  ........... 22.50 


evavveisabbassonbomoeee 11.50 to 12.25 


Brass ingot 85-5-5-5 
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of antimony from abroad has caused 
a break in the spot price to 16.50c, 
duty paid. Futures also have eased 
to 13.25c, c.if. in bond. 





| Coke By-Products 





Su'phate Sellers Change Prices to De- 
livered Basis 


New York, July 21.—As a result of 
complaints of consumers, principally 
fertilizer manufacturers, leading sell- 
ers of sulphate of ammonia have 
changed their quotations from a works 
to a delivered basis. Not infrequently, 
it was claimed, there has been con- 
fusion and misunderstanding as _ to 
what the ultimate delivered cost 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 

















Spot Contract 
Pure benzol ES scsssnungntanll 
Toluol a. ate 
Solvent naphtha ...........cccccsresere Ce. ‘cecilia 
Commercial xylol]  .............000 Sent. .  eccansesdnaels 

Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Phenol 0.27 $0.25 
Naphthalene flakes  ............ 0.06%4 0.0614 
Naphthalene balls  ...........:.:00+ 0.0714 0.07% 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 

Sulphate of ammonia ................. GRGTIG  ccvicscccisccsee 
would be. Misunderstanding arose 


sometimes from the shipment of ma- 
terial from one mill instead of from 
another. 

On the new basis, the market now 
may be regarded at $2.65 to $2.70 de- 
livered, on spot shipments. This 
range applies to virtuallv all points 
where sulphate of ammonia is con- 
sumed. Future contracting continues 
in fairly good volume, although prices 
have not yet been announced. The ex- 
port market is holding nominally at 
$2.50 to $2.55, port, for material in 
double bags. 

Prices of pure benzol are unchanged 
at 25 cents works for material in car- 
load lots in tanks and 30 cents in 
drums, and on 90 per cent benzol, 24 
cents in tanks and 29 cents in drums. 
The market on solvent naphtha is 
holding at 25 cents works in tanks and 
30 cents in drums and on commercial 
xylol and toluol, 26 cents in tanks and 
31 cents in drums. 

Naphthalene is steady at 7% cents 
works for balls and 6% cents for 
flakes, and phenol at 27 cents ware- 
house for spot and 25 cents works for 
futures. 
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KIO Market Section 


Coast Buying Steady 


Moderate Demand for All Lines and Prices Hold Well— 
Prompt Delivery Asked 


BY AIR MAIL 


AN FRANCISCO, July 18.— 
S Trading in iron and steel prod- 

ucts is by no means pronounced 
and bookings during the past week 
were confined to tonnages for im- 
mediate consumption. Stocks in hands 
of consumers are light. 

Seasonal slowing up of building 
activities is indicated by reports of 
building permits just received from 
Los Angeles. Up to and including 
July 14 the number of permits issued 
was 1632 with an estimated valua- 
tion of $5,427,392 as compared with 
1841 permits and a value of $7,- 
905,613 for the corresponding period 
in June. 


Pig Iron And Coke 


During the past week 500 tons of 
German iron arrived in port to apply 
against contracts placed several 
months ago. This material brought 
$26.50 a ton c.if. San Francisco. The 
Southern Pacific Co. has cancelled its 
inquiry for 500 tons of foundry iron 
and is now asking bids on 1000 to 
1500 tons of foundry iron, 2.75 to 
3.25 silicon. During the past week 


SOUL AURONSHOUECONNEQUGELUUILY 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 






No. 2 Columbia, San Francisco... 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 2 Columbia, Los Angeles .... 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 2 Columbia, Portland .. . 27.50 to 28.50 
No. 2 Columbia, Seattle .... . 27.50 to 28.50 


Columbia basic delivered .. . 27.00 to 28.00 


*Dutch (2.75 tO 3.25)  ncccccccccreserseere 25.00 


i  en 25.50 
*Belgian (2.75 t0 3.26)  ....ccsceceoe 26.00 
*English iron (2.50 to 38.00). ........ 27.00 to 27.50 
"English iron (2.50 to 3.00) _........ 27.50 to 28.00 
"English (8.00 t0 4.00)  .....ccccccssoeee .. 28.00 to 28.50 


*C.LF. duty paid, coast ports. 


! ULLAL MLLER { \ " 


one interest in the southern part of 
the state has placed 5000 tons of mal- 
leable. Buying by most founders is 
car load lots. During the past week 
8500 tons of English coke has been 
delivered on the Coast. 


Plates, Bars And Shapes 


Awards of concrete bars this week 
involved only two lots of over 100 
tons, W. S. Wettenhall Co. taking 150 
tons for the Hayward high school in 
California. Demand for merchant bars 
has been confined to small lots for 
immediate consumption. The South- 
ern Pacific Co. has placed 100 tons 
of carriage and lag screws and has 
an inquiry for several car loads of 
bolts and nuts. Structural rivets are 
now quoted generally at 2.40c base 
Pittsburgh, although some companies 
have quoted under 2.40c. 

The only plates awarded this week 
have gone to the Bethlehem Ship 
Building Corp. for a barge for the 
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general Petroleum Corp. and involved 
350 tons.- No action has been taken 
by the Southern Pacific Equipment 
Co. on its inquiry for 3000 tons of 
plates and shapes. Pending business, 
however, involves over 10,000 tons 
exclusive of the Oakland pipe line 
which called for about 8600 tons. The 
Union Oil Co. at Los Angeles is ask- 
ing for figures on twelve 80,000 barrel 
tanks, requiring 3600 tons of plates 
and shapes. Prices continue general- 
ly at 2.40 cif. Coast Ports, although 
2.35 can be obtained on lots of 1000 
tons or more. 

Prices on plain structural material 
continue at 2.40c c.if. Coast Ports as 
a minimum with 2.45c applying on 
the general run. Awards during the 





last week aggregated over 1500 tons, 
the largest involving 850 tons for the 
Mission high school in San Francisco 
placed with the Pacific Rolling Mill 
Co. Pending tonnages are over 16,- 
000 tons. Recently 2000 tons of for- 
eign shapes arrived in port for dis- 
tribution to local fabricators. 


Other Finished Products 


The Hutchinson Lumber Co. has 
purchased 280 tons of 70-pound relay- 
ers from an interest in the North- 
west. No action has as yet been 
taken on the track spikes inquired 
for by the Kee System Transit. 

Movement of tubular goods is con- 
fined to relatively unimportant lots. 
During the past week no awards for 
cast iron pipe were reported, but 
pending tonnages aggregate close to 
2000 tons. Prices remain weak at 
$52 to $53 a ton, base delivered. No 
action has been taken by the Pan 
American Petroleum & Transport Co. 
on its inquiry for 16 miles of 8-inch 
line pipe, involving 1300 tons. 


Northwest Trade Holds 


proving in some lines and with 
the approach of fall buying, turn- 
over will be more active. While there 
is no pronounced strength to iron and 
steel prices, the market is thought to 
have touched bottom. 
Northern Pacific railway has started 
a survey for a new line to run from 
a point on the main line a few miles 
east of Yakima to Priest Rapids where 
the proposed $100,000,000 power and 
reclamation project of the Washing- 
ton Irrigation & Development Co. is 
to be located. The proposed extension 
covers about 45 miles. 


Seattle city officials are to take ac- 
tion at once on the proposal to re- 


place the present wood pipe between 
Cedar River and Lake Youngs with a 
6-foot steel pipe line. This is a sec- 
tion of the municipal water supply 
that has broken down this summer. 
The proposed new line is estimated to 
require 6600 tons of steel and to cost 
$892,000. Tacoma is also planning 
water system improvements to cost 
$3,000,000 to include replacement of 
the Green river gravity line. 

Pig Iron and Coke 


S EATTLE, July 16.—Trade is im- 


German iron is competing more ac- 
tively in this market, good grades be- 
ing offered at about $25, c.if., duty 
paid. Some of this has been sold 
here. Columbia iron is being quoted 
at $27 to $28, delivered buyer’s plant, 
equal to about $26 for Continental. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Jobbers report a fair demand for 
merchant bars while reinforcing ma- 
terial is moving in steady volume al- 


though buying is confined to small 
tonnages. Wholesale and mill prices 
are unchanged. Portland is _ selling 
steel bars at 2.85c while the Seattle 
level remains at 3.25c, the difference 
at Portland being due to a local fight. 
The local mill has resumed after a 
brief shutdown, operating two open 
hearth furnaces and the rolling mill. 
Building and construction specifications 
are in fair volume and continue steady 
so that the aggregate of sales is sat- 
isfactory although tonnages are invar- 
iably small. No large contracts are 
pending. 

Mill prices on plates remain at 
2.35¢ to 2.40c depending on conditions. 
The largest job pending includes about 
1500 tons for a pipe line job at Eu- 
gene, Ore., bids to be opened July 21. 
The tonnage is uncertain. 

Shapes are in fair demand, the 
market holding steady at 2.45c. Con- 
siderable work, involving shapes, is 
in prospect and fabricating shops an- 
ticipate a busy fall season. Bids have 
been called for the highway bridge 
over the Chehalis river at Aberdeen, 
Wash., for Aug. 12. The substructure 
work, involving a small tonnage of re- 
inforcing steel, was recently awarded 
to the Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging 
Co. The swing span will be 307 feet 
in length with two approach spans 260 
and 118 feet. According to M. M. 
Caldwell, Seattle, who has prepared 
the plans, the project will require 245 
tons of steel and 30 tons of ma- 
chinery. 

Several hundred tons of cast iron 
are about to be awarded by contrac- 
tors who have received contracts from 
the city of Seattle. July 24, Seattle 
will open bids for furnishing 90 tons 
of copper wire. 

Scrap material is dull. Steel scrap is 
unchanged at $10 to $10.50 gross ac- 
cording to grade, the receipts being 
equal to demands of the main buyer. 
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British Markets Still Depressed 


Buyers Wait Expecting Lower Prices —— No Progress Made Toward Coal 
Settlement — Stinnes Interests Trying To Liquidate — 
Belgians Organize Wire Rod Syndicate 


European Headquarters, 
Iron TRADE Review, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.! 


ONDON, July 21.—British iron and 
still are depressed, there being no forward buying 
as lower prices are expected. Two weeks of holi- 

days in Scotland have closed the steelworks there. The 
galvanized sheet mills only are in satisfactory position 
at present, trade being fairly good. Steel beams made 
on the Continent are obtainable in England at £1 10s 


($7.29) below the domestic price. No 


steel markets 


ish competition. 


277,901 tons. 


progress has been 


made toward settlement of the coal strike controversy. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW’S correspondent at Berlin reports 
that the Stinnes group is trying to liquidate. 
of tin plate from Germany are decreasing due to Brit- 
Conditions generally in the 
steel markets are unsatisfactory. Some sales of barbed 
wire to the Argentine are noted, at £12 ($58.32). The 
German iron and steel exports for May amounted to 


Exports 


iron and 


A dispatch from Brussels reports the formation of a 
syndicate of Belgian manufacturers of wire rods. 


Summer Quiet Accents British Market Apathy 


Special)—Iron and steel export 

business generally is dull and 

the time of year is not favorable 
to expansion. Under present circum- 
stances France is perhaps the most 
fortunate of exporting countries since 
she is favored by a depreciated cur- 
rency and a serious strike in an active 
district of Belgium, whereas Great 
Britain continues to be depressed and 
Germany is hampered by credit re- 
striction. The export price of mer- 
chant bars is now governed by French 
quotations of 565 to 575 francs ($26.15 
to $26.60) per ton f.o.b. Antwerp. 


| Pas July 10—(European Staff 


The pig iron market is perhaps 
most depressed . French No. 3 found- 
ry pig iron, 2.5 to 3 per cent sili- 
con, at 340 francs ($15.75) per metric 
ton, f.o.b. Channel ports, now finds 
its way on the British market where 
the domestic product of similar grade 
has dropped to £3 12s 6d ($17.60), but 
will have a decline further to meet 
continental competition. French basic 
bessemer pig iron sells at 330 francs 
($15.30), f.o.b. French hematite pig 
iron at about 420 francs ($19.40) finds 
practically no outlet in the British 
Isles but is freely exported to Italy 
and Switzerland. Exports of British 


pig iron from the Middlesbrough and 
Barrow districts are at a low ebb. 
Scotch furnaces are the most de- 
pressed. It is of interest to note 
that Indian pig iron continues to 
make an appearance in this country. 


Demand from Great Britain is sub- 
dued, illustrated by the fact that the 
Belgian strike has resulted in little 
additional business for British makers. 
France is endeavoring to capture 
whatever business is to be had and 
quotes £4 17s 6d ($24.70) for bil- 
lets and £5 4s ($25.25) for sheet 


(Concluded on Page 229) 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange, July 20 


British 


Gross Tons 
U. K. Ports 


French Belgium and 
Luxemburg 


Metric Tons Metric Tons 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Despatch—By Cable 


PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $17.37 
EL) RP ere et eee ne eee 18.23 
SERIE OT COTTE TC 20.05 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 18.71 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
RE a ye ee ie eee ee $27.95 
ON Me cis os dino a VK W's 6 ain «86 oof 46.17 
FINISHED STEEL 
nee SLEEPER ee $38.88 
ED MEG ah Ws ok oh 4a igi e aa wt ees 71c 


eee ee. OP ODETTE Te Ce 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 
Sheets, pins end 54 gage, corrugated.... 
a LS ae See ee re ee 
pe rare ee 
Galvanized wire, bate........ccccscsccns 
i ee 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... 


WWD WD ee 
w 
2 


~ 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 iG a 


pg ae 6 a ee eee 
WORE OU Sc 2b oi baac chon vshesy ees be 


a np nk who wane Vee ateaa cede 27.95 
NE pS RR ep aoe eee aor 74c 
eee hs KEEP EDTOTLLALTL LTO 71c 
ES OPP TERE eee eee eee 71c 


Pp 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 
ES ee 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated.... 
PR NO as CREWS 0.06 dic 010.0 b4AWeCd Teens 
eS rere Perens at 


RD WD eH ee Nw 
~ 
es 
a 


Channel Ports Channel Ports 
£Esd Francs Francs 
3 11 6* $16.01 335 $15.08 325 
3150 16.73 350 15.08 325 
4 2 6t 15.54 325 14.38 310 
4. IF 6 20.55 430 i > : 

5 15 0 $24.86 520 $24.13 520 
9100 29.16 610 29.01 925 
8 00 $25.05 524 $24.36 525 
7 17 6 1.22¢c 560 1.20 570 
7100 1. 16c 535 1.17c¢ 555 
8 00 1.45c¢ 670 1.43c 680 
10 15 0 2.60c 1,200 2.52c 1,200 
146 00 4.03c 1,855 4.83c 2,300 
11 OO 1.48c 680 1.47c 700 
1l OO 1.95¢ 900 1.68c 800 
14 00 2.50c 1,150 2.21c 1,050 
14 10 0 2.06c 950 1.79c 850 
0 19 6 ean As a mn eae ae 
3 120 $16.49 345(2) $15.54 335 
3 15 0 15.77 330(1) 15.31 330 
0130 6.79 142 5.80 125 
5 150 21.03 440 24.59 530 
8 00 1.15c 530 1.10c 525 
7 17 6 1.18c 545 1.23c 585 
7 17 6 1.02% 500 1.17c 555 
8 00 1.56c 770 1.4 695 
11 00 2.63c 1,210 2.47c 1,175 
16 00 4.01c 1,850 4.83c 2,300 
11 00 1.97c 910 1.68c 800 
10 15 0 1.52¢ 700 1.63c¢ 775 
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German 


Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 


£sd 
$20.17 4 30 *Mj ‘ 
23:69 4176 Middlesbrough; ‘tScotch 
20:17 4 30. foundry iron; (1) Basic-besse- 
30 5 OO mer; (2) Longwy. British 
export furnace coke £0 13s Od 
$24.79 5 2 ($3.16) f. o. b. Ferromanga- 
30.13 6 20 nese £15 10s Od ($75.33) 
f. 0. b. German ferromanganese 
$31.59 61C 0 £15 Os Od ($72.90) f. o. b. 
1.30c 5 180 The equivalent prices in 
1.27¢ 5 150 American currency are in dollars 
1.38¢ 6 50 — Py 
7 Sie. 39 05.5 per ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
3.97- 18 00 finished steel and rails; finished 
1.79¢ 8 20 t H H 
182c 8 £0 steel is quoted in cents per 
1'04c 9 5 Q Pound and tin plate in dollars 
2.09c° 9100 per box. British quotations are 
$6.56 1 70 for basic open-hearth steel; 
Renten French, Belgian, Luxemburg, 
meee and German are for basic- 
gh 59 bessemer steel. 
5.52 24 
27.60 120 
48c 3ll 
1.37¢ 142 
1.36c 130 
1.45¢ 139 
2.82¢ 270 
4.17c 400 
1.93c 185 
1.67c 160 
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Machinery 








MPROVEMENT in the machine tool and equip- 
ment markets last week was 
increased manufacturing opera- 
tions cause prediction for better business before 
the end of July and for August and September. 
Demand now is more active than last year this 
time and machine tool builders are encouraged. 
Featuring buying of the last week was an or- 


inquiries and 


New York, July 21.—Featuring east- 
ern machine tool buying was the plac- 
ing of approximately 35 machines by 
the Southern railway for the 
shops of the Mobile & Ohio at Jack- 
sonville, Tenn. This business was dis- 
tributed among at least nine sellers. 
Other railroad buyers are the New 
York Rapid Transit Co. which has 
closed on at least six or seven mis- 
cellaneous machine tools with one 
seller, and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
which has purchased a number of ma- 
chines, including an automatic punch- 
ing, shearing and spacing machine of 
considerable size, a 12-foot plate flang- 
ing clamp and 600-pound steam ham- 
mer, and four radial drills, these lat- 
ter going to a Cincinnati builder. The 
road inquiry includes two turret lathes 
and two shapers for the New York 
Central and a 36-inch shaper for the 
Boston & Maine. 

Awards on the Mobile & Ohio list, 
as now partially reported, include one 
locomotive quartering machine, a bor- 
ing mill, car wheel lathe and two plan- 
ers, awarded an eastern company; 
steam hammer, a 90-inch driving 
wheel lathe and five engine lathes, 
placed with another company’ with 
headquarters in the East; one gap 
grinder to a Worcester, Mass.. manu- 
facturer; four engine lathes to a St. 
Louis builder; three or four engine 
lathes to a Cincinnati builder; two ra- 
dial drills to another Cincinnati builder; 
and two milling machine to still an- 
other Cincinnati company; a_ bolt 
threading machine to a Waynesboro, 





CRANE ORDERS PLACED 








Twenty-two 2-ton hoists and trolleys for Al- 
toona, Pa. shops of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, reported placed last week, went to 
Herbert Morris, Inc., Buffalo. 

Five electric overhead cranes for the Mobile 
& Ohio, purchased through the Southern 
railway, Washington, from the Harnischfeger 
Corp., as follows: 180-ton, and two 15-ton 
overhead cranes, and one 40-ton and one 10- 
ton gantry crane. 

Four d‘tchers for the Southern Pacific to the 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 

Among the single orders were: 30-ton loco- 
motive crane for the United Gas Improve- 
ment Corp., Philadelphia, for the Cumal 
Power Co., San = Antonio, Tex., to the 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co.; 30-ton used lo- 
comotive crane for the Newark Concrete Pipe 
Co., Newark, N. J., for operation at Kearny, 
N. J., to Philip T. King, 50 Church street. 
New York; 4-motor ash pit crane, equipped 
88-foot span, complete with runway, for the 
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slight. Good 


purchase. 


tools. 


Pa., builder; one forging machine to 
a Cleveland company; and a flue weld- 
ing and other special equipment to 
Chicago. Overhead crane business is 
featured by the award of five electric 
cranes amounting to $60,000 to $70,- 
000, for the Mobile & Ohio. Buying 
generally was not up to the volume 
of the preceding week. 


Chicago, July 21—Most machinery 
houses continue to experience a good 
run of business. The first half of 
July has been better than the first half 
of June for some sellers. Santa Fe 
and Burlington railroads continue to 
place business against their lists. Th2 
Chicago board of education is inspect- 
ing equipment. Linquist & Hanna 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, has placed a 48- 
inch open side planer. The Northwest 
Engineering Co., Green Bay, Wis., may 
need equipment for its enlarged struc- 
tural and assembly shops in the fall. 

Boston, July 21.—Despite the season 
machine tool sales in New England 
show marked improvement and inquiry 
is encouraging. The General Electric 
Co. has issued a list for its Pittsfield, 
Mass., plant. The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad is reviv- 
ing activity on an old list which in- 
cludes a boring machine, drills and 
grinders. 

Cincinnati, July 21.—While the ma- 
chine tool market here displays an en- 
couraging aspect, orders have not 
shown any marked improvement. In- 
quiries are fewer than a fortnight 
ago, while sales the past week were 


ISMN PETTY ANINITHH] 


Reading Co. to an eastern builder; 35-ton 
gantry crane, 4-motor, 60-foot span; 112-ton 
overhead crane, for which an inquiry was 
issued by the General Electric Co., Schen- 


ectady, N. Y., awarded through Mitsui & 
Co., New York, to the Shaw Electric 
Crane Co.; 15-ton electric locomotive crane, 
for the Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, 
placed with an unnamed builder; and the 
following to one builder: three 2-ton hand- 
power cranes, 20-foot span, for three sub- 
stations in the New Orleans district; 3-ton 
handpower crane, 25-foot span, for a paper 
mill in Vermont; 10-ton handpower crane, 
38-foot span, complete with, runway, for the 
city of Harrisonburg, Va.; 3-ton handpower 
crane, 20-foot span, equipped with electric 
hoist, purchased by a Scranton, Pa., dealer 
for a user in that city, all contracts going 
to the New Jersey Foundry & Machine Co.; 
wrecking crane for the Boston & Albany, 
to the Bucyrus Co.; 15-ton traveling crane 
and one electric drop pit table for the Chi- 
eargo, Milwaukee & St. Paul. placed re- 
spectively. with the Milwaukee Electric Crane 
& Mfg. Co. and the Whiting Corp.; 10 ton 
electric traveling crane for General Electric 
Co., Lynn, Mass., works, to Chesapeake Iron 
Works. 
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Builders Booking Better Orders—General . 
Improvement Predicted—Southern Railway 
Closing Features New Business 





‘most manufacturers 


MTT 





der for about 35 machines by the Southern railway 
for its Mobile & Ohio shops at Jacksonville, Tenn. 
This road also featured the crane market, clos- 
ing on five electric type. 
tive, eastern roads in particular being about to 
Better 
ticipated. Most current orders are for 

Used equipment activity is only fair. 


Railroads are more ac- 


is an- 
single 


industrial demand also 


confined to single units. The Cincin- 
nati Planer Co., booked an 8-foot bor- 
ing mill from the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
while American Tool Works, and 
report business 
better than expected for this season. 


Pittsburgh, July 21.—As usual, July 
is a quiet month in equipment. Nu- 
merous inquiries are before the trade 
for individual machines or cranes. 
The list of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, together 
with one or two trade school lists, are 
the largest at present. Bids are be- 
ing tabulated on the Westinghouse 
list this week. Elliott Co., Jeanette, 
Pa., and Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Linhart, Pa., will purchase 
cranes, foundry equipment, etc., for 
new buildings about to be erected. July 
doubtless will fall below June in point 
of sales. 


Cleveland, July 21.—July machine 
tool business will be slightly ahead of 
June and considerably better than that 
of July 1924, according to local man- 
ufacturers and sellers. Single tool or- 
ders still predominate, although one 
manufacturer booked several orders 
for five and six each, and no longer con- 
siders these unusual. Automotive bus- 
iness is slack, as many such manu- 
facturers are shutting down to change 
models. Demand throughout the dis- 
trict is better than that locally. 

Crane builders report improvement 
over 1924. Inquiries are not num- 
erous and bookings show but slight 
improvement. 
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CRANE ORDERS PENDING 











Five cranes for the Youngstown Foundry & 
Machine Co., Youngstown, O.; early action 
expected. 

Two or three cranes for Bessemer Gas En- 
gine Co., Grove City, Pa.; Engineer Frank 
Chase, Inc., Chicago, to take action in a 
few days. 

Several cranes for the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Homestead, Pa.; action to be taken this 
week. 

Several cranes, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., new tube mill; bids being 
taken. 

Several cranes for the Elliott Co., Jeanette, 
Pa.; bids being taken. 

One 5-ton crane for the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Linhart, Pa.; bids being taken. 

One 5-ton electric traveling crane and runway 
for Standard Foundry Co., Racine, Wis.; 
pending. 

10-ton crawler type crane for City of Milwau- 
kee; Harnischfeger Corp. reported low bid- 
der. 
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Sheet Sales and Output 
Increase in June 


Pittsburgh, July 21.—Sales, produc- 
tion and unfilled tonnage of sheets 
were on a higher basis in June than in 
April, according to data compiled by 
the National Association of Sheet 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers. Sales 
in June totaled 286,453 tons against 
186,638 in May. Production reached 
266,290 tons compared with 260,470 
tons the previous month. Shipments 
was 231,006 tons, or 1366 tons less 
than in May. Finished stock await- 
ing shipment was 80,938 tons and 
stock unsold 51,614 tons compared with 
81,462 tons and 52,051 tons respective- 
ly. Other comparisons follow: 

Net Per Net Per 
tons cent tons cent 


June, of May, of 
1925 capacity 1925 capacity 


Total sales ............286,453 92.8 186,538 62.3 
Total production....266,290 83.4 260,470 87.0 
Total shipment......231,006 74.9 232,372 177.6 
Unfilled tonnage 

suly 1 and 

ree = Be). scuskisecvens 440,687 142.8 399,330 133.4 
Finished stock on 

hand awaiting 

shipment .............. 80,938 25.3 
In stock, unsold.... 51,614 16.2 


81,462 27.2 
52,051 17.4 


The total number of hot mills in 
the United States now is 699 having a 
capacity for June of 421,600 tons. The 
percentage of capacity to which the 
foregoing figures are related is 75.7 
per cent. 


Valley Operations Steady 


Youngstown, O., July 21.—Sheet mill 
operations in the Mahoning Valley 
this week are 70 per cent, the same 
as one week ago, with one plant in- 
active for repairs. Independent and 
district steelmaking activity is at 65 
per cent compared with 64 per cent 
last week. Eight district bar mills 
are active equivalent to about 80 per 
cent of capacity. Some are operating 
double turn. Strip and tin mills are 
operating full. 


Adjust Tin Plate Rate 


Washington, July 21.—In a report 
of the interstate commerce commis- 
sion in the complaint of the Borden 
Co., New London, Wis., on the joint 
rates on carload shipments of tin 
plate from McKeesport, Pa., York- 
ville, O., and Cumberland, Md., rates 
for the future are prescribed which 
may not exceed 51 cents from Mc- 
Keesport and Yorkville and 53 cents 
from Cumberland, and an order mak- 
ing effective these new rates will 
be entered by the commission. Ship- 
ments were made by way of Frank- 
fort or Ludington, Mich., thence by 
ear ferry across Lake Michigan to 


Manitowoc or Kewaunee, Wis., and 
by rail to New London. These ship- 
ments cover a period from August, 
1920, to the present. The complaint 
alleges that the old rates were un- 
reasonable and prejudicial to the ex- 
tent they exceeded the aggregate of 
the intermediate rates, and that they 
were in violation of section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act. The commis- 
sion declined to award reparation. 


Acquires Bridge Works 


Cincinnati, July 21.—Announcement 
was made by the Moss Iron Works, 
Wheeling, W. Va., of the purchase of 
the Canton Bridge Co., one of Can- 
ton’s pioneer industries. More than 
$225,000 changed hands, J. B. Moss, 
the president, said. 


More Steel Imported 


Philadelphia, July 21.—Imports at 
this port for the week ending July 18, 
were as follows: 2500 tons of pig iron 
from Calcutta; 170 tons of reinforcing 
bars from Luxemburg; 100 tons of 
ferromanganese from Germany; 99 
tons of structural steel from Belgium; 
85 tons of structural steel from Lux- 
emburg; 75 tons of ferromanganese 
from England; 27 tons of Swedish 
rolled iron from Sweden; 20 tons of 
pig iron from Sweden, and 20 tons of 
steel round bars from Luxemburg. 


Gary Stack Blown Out 


Chicago. July 21.—The Illinois Steel 
Co. has blown out a stack at Gary 
while the Inland Steel Co. has blown 
one in at Indiana Harbor, leaving the 
active list of steelworks’ stacks in 
the Chicago district unchanged at 23 
out of 35. Steel ingot operations 
in the district are not much over 70 
per cent but should approximate 75 
per cent next week when Inland re. 
sumes fully. 





Favors Ford’s Bid 


Washington, July 21.— President 
Palmer of the. United States Fleet cor- 
poration has recommended to the ship- 
ping board acceptance of Henry Ford’s 
bid of $1,706,000 for 200 vessels. Ac- 
tion by the board will be taken Thurs- 
day. The board’s counsel holds that 
the bid is legal, despite protests. 


Buy More Foreign Steel 


New York, July 21.—Steady sales of 
European steel are being made here, 
principally in mild steel bars, angles 
and channels, and deformed bars. The 
usual price is $32, gross ton tide- 
water, plus the duty of $6.72, with 
deformed bars at $35. — 
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Buying Pig Iron for 


Fourth Quarter 
(Concluded from Page 206) 


tons of low phosphorus iron; Kramer 
Bros., Dayton, O., 400 tons of northern 
foundry iron and the Superior Gas 
Engine Co., Springfield, O., 300 tons 
of the same grade. The Ross Meehan 
Foundry Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., is 
inquiring for 1200 tons of malleable 
iron; American Steel Foundries, Chi- 
cago, 500 tons of ferromanganese; 
Wheeling Mould & Foundry Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va., 300 to 500 tons of 
foundry iron and the Peerless Mfg., 
Co., Louisville, 200 tons of southern 
iron. The Packard Motor Car Co., 
wants 600 tons of 6 to 7 per cent 
silvery iron for third quarter. 


St. Louis, July 21.—More interest 
is being manifested in last half pig 
iron supplies by melters in this dis- 
trict. A number of melters are cov- 
ered fairly well into the third quarter, 
but considerable tonnage is to be pur- 
chased for that period, and very little 
material has been engaged for the 
final three months of the year. Actu- 
al sales reported for the week totaled 
approximately 10,000 tons. The larg- 
est transaction involved 5000 tons of 
basic, sold by the St. Louis Coke & 
Iron Co. to an east side steelmaker. 
A Chicago maker sold 1000 tons of 
foundry iron to a local machinery 
maker. Inquiries include 1500 tons 
of malleable for a Tennessee melter, 
800 to 1000 tons of malleable for a 
central Illinois specialty maker, 500 
tons of foundry iron for a Quincy 
melter and 1000 to 1500 tons for the 
Southern Pacific railway for use at 
San Francisco. There is a disposition 
on the part of sellers to hold to quot- 
ed levels. One leading southern pro- 
ducer has advanced its price 50 cents 
a ton. 


Birmingham, Ala., July 20.—Lower 
prices have not led to a buying move- 
ment as yet, $18, Birmingham, for 
No. 2 foundry still being considered 
by some consumers as too. high. 
Sales, however, are about equal to 
the make. Two blast furnaces in this 
district are now under repairs. One 
will be finished in August. The 
other may be out 60 days. A third 
furnace will go out the early part of 
August and will be relined. 


New York, July 21.—Pig iron sales 
in the past week totaled 7000 to 8000 
tons of foundry grades. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania iron is $20.50, base furnace, 
but $20 has not disappeared. Buffalo 
iron is $19, with $18.50 apporentlv still 
a factor. The principal feature of the 
market is active selling of Indian iron, 
of which at least several thousand tons 
was sold in New York-Philadelphia 
territories in the past week. Cur- 
rent inquiries are for 3000 to 4000 
tons, of which some is for fourth quar- 
ter. 


One inquiry is out for the first 
quarter. Lake Superior charcoal iron 
is selling at $30 and $32, Birmingham, 
or $37.92 and $39.92, Newark. The 
navy department will open bids July 28 
on 1200 to 1300 tons of pig iron for 
various yadrs. 
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Standards Are Set 


Committee Completes Several and Is 
at Work on Others 


The national standardization move- 
ment is being taken up by the major 
industries all over the country and 
is showing promise of savings ag- 
gregating many millions of dollars, 
as shown by the 1925 year book of 
the American Engineering Standards 
committee just issued. 

Officially participating in the work 
of this committee which acts as a 
national clearing house for engineer- 
ing and industrial standardization 
and is the means whereby nation- 
wide approval and acceptance can 
be secured for suitable standards in 
industry, are 245 national trade, 
technical, industrial and governmen- 
tal organizations. 

The year book shows that 68 stand- 
ards have already been approved and 
work on about 100 others is actively 
under way. A wide range of activi- 
ties is represented in the technical 
projects which include 32 in civil en- 
gineering and building trades, 26 in 
mechanical engineering, 17 in electri- 
cal, four in automotive, nine in trans- 
portation, one in shipbuilding, nine 
ferrous metallurgy, 14 nonferrous 
metallurgy, 12 chemical, two textile, 
16 mining, five wood, one pulp and 
paper, 12 miscellaneous. 

Among those completed during the 
past year were standards for speci- 
fications and methods of test for road 
materials; for screw heads (a subject 
which affects practically every indus- 
try); and for fire hose couplings; 
for cold finished shafting; for speci- 
fications for steel forgings, brass, in- 
got metal, and solder; safety codes 
for woodworking factories, sawmills 
and laundries; and a code for the 
lighting of school buildings. 

Typical of the projects under way 
are codes for automobile brakes and 
brake testing; the unification of speci- 
fications for cast iron pipe; tolerances 
and allowances for machined fits in 
interchangeable manufacture, the uni- 
fication of specifications for zinc coat- 
ing of iron and steel; and safety codes 
directly interesting nearly 30 indus- 
tries. 

To keep industrial executives in 
touch with the movement, so far 
carried on largely by technical men, 
the following advisory committee was 
recently formed at a conference of 
first line industrial executives held in 
New York recently: 

J. A. Farrell, president, U. S. Steel 
Corp. 

George B. Cortelyou, president Con- 
solidated Gas Co. of New York. 

J. W. Lieb, vice president New 
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York Edison Co., New York City. 
L. F. Loree, president the Delaware 

& Hudson Co. 
Gerard Swope, 

Electric Co. 


Sheet Steel Bulletin 


Nears Completion 


Chicago, July 21.—The department 
of commerce at Washington is ex- 
pected shortly to issue its bulletin 
No. 28 of the elimination-of-waste se- 
ries, which will place before the sheet 
steel industry the sheet simplification 
schedule adopted last Jan. 1. In 
addition to emphasizing the gages 
and sizes of flat sheets which jobbers 
are expected to carry in stock, with 
the view of having jobbers educate 
their customers to bring their needs 
into conformity with the new schedule, 
all users of sheets will be urged to 
eliminate sheets lighter than full No. 
28 gage for roofing and all exposed 


president General 





Index Is Ready 


HE index to Volume LXXVI1 

of IRON TRADE REVIEW, cov- 
ering the first six months of 1925, 
now is ready for distribution. 
Copies will be sent to all sub- 
scribers desiring them. 











sheet metal work. Considerable pro- 
gress has been made since Jan. 1 
in bringing requirements within this 
schedule. Most users are said al- 
ready to be in accord with the desire 
of producers and jobbers to eliminate 
the gages too light for exposed work. 
The issuance of the bulletin coincides 
with the practice of stenciling all gal- 
vanized wasters and seconds as such, 
to be inaugurated soon by sheet mak- 
ers. 


Schedules Are Unchanged 


Pittsburgh, July 21.—The Carnegie 
Steel Co.’s operations in steelmaking 
are a little better than they have been, 
with 57 per cent realized last week. 
For the current week, its schedule 
may reach 60 per cent. The general 
average operations throughout the dis- 
trict still are 60 or 65 per cent. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. keeps 26 out of 56 
blast furnaces active, 24 on pig iron 
and two making ferromanganese. 
Since the Sharpsville Furnace Co., put 
on its stack and the Stewart Iron 
Co. and the Perry Iron Co. took off 
one each, few changes in the blast 
furnace situation has occurred. The 
McKinney Steel Co. blew out its Scott- 
dale furnace last Sunday for repairs. 
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Favors Statistics 


Chamber Of Commerce Urges Asso- 
ciations To Compile Data 


Washington, July 21.—All trade as- 
sociations are urged by the department 
of manufacture of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to develop the 
proper use and distribution of statistics. 
It announces it will co-operate to bring 
about interchange of information. The 
department points out that much fear 
and hesitancy should be removed as 
a result of recent Supreme Court 
decisions. 


“The Supreme Court has granted 
relief,” says a bulletin issued by the 
department,” on June 1, it handed its 
opinion in two cases brought by the 
department of justice against trade 
associations, holding that the statis- 
tical activities of these associations 
were lawful. Thus, these opinions 
serve to indicate for all trade asso- 
ciations that there is no violation of 
the federal antitrust laws if they 
gather and distribute the essential 
business facts which the Supreme 
Court described. 

“With the clearer understanding of 
this liberty under the law which re- 
mains unchanged, there is no bar to 
the development and proper use of 
business statistics. This clearing of 
atmosphere should mark the passing 
of guessing as to the facts concern- 
ing our commodity production and 
distribution provided there is a will- 
ingness, at source, to supply the in- 
formation. It is in the hands of 
each member of an industry to make 
possible complete and accurate figures 
for his line by his own contribution, 

“Trade associations will undoubtedly 
appreciate the opportunity of render- 
ing to their constituency invaluable 
service by providing means for the 
gathering and reporting of statistics 
dealing with such important trade 
information as producing capacity, 
orders, shipments, stocks and markets 
as shown by prices on closed trans- 
actions. 

“In the renewing of statistical ac- 
tivities, it is timely to suggest simpli- 
fication of methods and forms in 
order that the information which is 
found be obtained and presented as 
quickly and accurately as possible at 
the minimum expense. Such uniform- 
ity will enable the transmission of in- 
formation gathered in the form of 
charts or graphs when desired much 
less cumbersome than presenting great 
masses of figures. If uniformity of 
method is observed, it would greatly 
simplify the matter of not only 
chartering a given line but also in- 
cluding such other lines as may be 
of collateral interest or important in 
comparing the trends of the indus- 
try. One of the important essentials 
of statistics is that they shall be fresh 
as well as dependable. A very en- 
couraging number of trade associa- 
tions are at present engaged actively 
in gathering and distributing such in- 
formation and many others’ are 
familiar with the methods of doing 
so properly.” ; 
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New York Dominates 
Structural Market 


SUOUOEIHULELOUEDGAAAUUOESUAUNENNUD ENMU TGTANN ESTATE ETHAN 


EW YORK continues to hold 
N its dominant position as a con- 

sumer of structural steel. Data 
compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW show 
that approximately 35 per cent of 
all the structural tonnage placed dur- 
ing the first half of 1925 was 
for construction projects in that 
state. Of this percentage by far the 
greater part was contributed by 
building construction work in the city 
of New York. 

Following far behind New York in 
importance as a consumer of struc- 
tural steel is Pennsylvania with a 
total of approximately 10 per cent. 
California is third with 9.8 per cent, 
Illinois fourth at 8.7 per cent and 
Ohio fifth with 5.7 per cent. 

A total of 864,486 tons was re- 
ported placed during the first six 
months of .this year in the weekly 
tabulation of awards by IRON TRADE 
REVIEW. Awards for that period as 
reported to the department of com- 
merce totaled about 1,025,000 tons. 
The difference is due to the fact 
that IRON TRADE REVIEW does not 
publish data on awards involving less 
than 100 tons each. The number of 
such awards is_ disproportionately 
large compared to the steel involved. 

The following statistics list the va- 
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rious states, indicating the number 
of structural projects published and 
the total tonnages consumed. Many 
railroad bridges were awarded which 
could not be credited to any partic- 
ular state, contracts covering miscel- 
laneous requirements. Included in the 
miscellaneous classification are two 
contracts for steel sheet piling for 
Ohio river improvement work total- 
ing 5000 tons. 











Number of 

State projects Tons 
MI, insist cieipistcnnsdiebttonsihtioas 2,100 
Arizona. ......... 1,920 
Arkansas 881 
California 84,989 
Colorado 290 
Connecticut a 3,660 
ERNIE biiicccevsianscsnscetavesous 2,365 
District of Columbia ..........c.ccc00 1 200 
WIN: vidoscsccimeahectaseieciataasankieesislebad 7 4,330 
RR RBES, 2 Ce SRO re 8 bitter. xemanaidlle 
SENN © Woihisichscssadicateeopevsnisanialiescetimen Gens 3 1,820 
Illinois ....... nn 75,216 
Indiana . 19 17,857 
Towa ....... 11 4,723 
Kansas ... 4 1,030 
Kentucky ... 8 6,087 
Louisiana 9 6,730 
I lan slr i acl cnc lena beaches 8 2,565 
MEIER cxaineceksiccanceseushdeioteseevonsentonse 10 5,450 
aL TS TIEN 75 28,447 
Michigan 27,325 
Minnesota . 6,858 
Mississippi an 250 
Missouri ..... =e 7,562 
Montana in wd 700 
Nebraska 3,457 
PE Bie cistesas scvcteanceccenecesssiceccteodasacs 1,151 
PROF FEMMIMI!) nn. ccscccrccccescvccseseceses 1 400 
pO SE ie ee 28,900 
New Mexico .......... 1 400 
New York .......... 303,611 
North Carolina .... 600 





North Dakota 





Other States 


and Miscellaneous 
























Cg RESID EER CE ar 49,367 
Oklahoma . an oe 938 
CIO: cacscaviciscsres 8 7,311 
Pennsylvania. 7 87,255 
Rhode Island .... 4 125 
South Carolina 3 1,825 
South Dakota .... 1 1,370 
IIE” csncshicceenastegiaiintenoinidoananienians 7 6,126 
IIIT -<ccsislacaecibibsdoueseettinoaaeteeetnanadies 10 15,166 
REE DE reo ete, eee wee 1 800 
Maryland 10 5,450 
Virginia .......... 4 1,600 
Washington ......... 17 10,974 
West Virginia eee | 7,830 
RINE cD Gin cosenser eccnsoostectasedosense 18 6,491 
i. ao 7 
Miscellaneous ..........:.ccccccccccsesseseeeeeeee 12 10,475 
Unlocated railroad bridges............ 40 24,065 

SNE | daiestacnasse Vash cécectrdscccectaccetuedoese 1,042 864,486 

In addition to the listings above 
are several miscellaneous contracts 


booked by American fabricators for 
export. Typical awards are 250 tons 
for Mexico, 1400 for a manufacturing 
plant in Cuba, 400 tons for the Ba- 
hama islands, 895 tons for the Phil- 
ippines and 140 tons for shipment to 
the Canal zone. 

The largest individual contract 
placed during the first half, reported 
by IRON TRADE REVIEW, was for the 
New York Life Insurance Co. build- 
ing, New York, involving 26,000 tons, 
the contract going to American Bridge 
Co. Other large awards included 17,- 
000 tons for the Stevens hotel, Chi- 
cago, to American Bridge Co.; 17,000 
tons for a new Equitable Trust Co. 


(Continued on Page 225) 
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Profits in Simplified Practice 


Millions of Dollars Being Saved Annually By Group Industrial Action, Department 


of Commerce Sums Up in Yearbook—World Trade Statistics Presented 
in Volume, With Analyses by Secretary Hoover 


ASHINGTON, July 21.—Mil- 
W lions of dollars annually are 
being saved through simpli- 
fied practices as developed in the last 
few years, according to a review of 
the progress made, in Commerce Year- 
book, issued by the department of 
commerce. The third issue of the 
Yearbook contains 700 pages of sta- 
tistics, facts, graphs and analyses per- 
taining to all basic industries, foreign 
trade and foreign business conditions. 
Three pages are given to a summariza- 
tion of developments in simplified prac- 
tice. It states: 


“Benefits have come through quick- 
ening of turnover and service, reduc- 
tion of investment expense and pro- 
duction costs, lower sales expenses 
both for manufacture and distributors. 
Dull seasons have been eliminated and 
labor stabilized. Competition has been 
sharpened and broader markets have 
been developed. 

“The simplified practice division 
when it was created by Secretary 
Hoover in 1921 was charged with the 
task of co-operating with industrial 
groups in a study of production and 
sales upon which could be based ne- 
gotiations for joint action for the re- 
duction of unnecessary varieties. This 
reduction of excess, known as sim- 
plified practice, when applied by an 
entire group has brought about sav- 
ings of millions of dollars annually.” 


Group action, it is said, has been 
found by recent experience to offer the 
following advantages: 


More complete statistics, and a more 
comprehensive weighting of factors 
entering into a simplification program. 

Greater national prestige for the 
program adopted in simplified prac- 
tice conferences and a closer follow-up 
of sales effort and the values of the 
program. 

Periodical revision to safeguard the 
participating interests against losses 
from changing conditions. 

Greater co-ordination of allied proj- 
ects and a closer relationship between 
groups. 

Development to a greater degree of 
the principle of self-government in in- 
dustry without government interfer- 
ence or regulation. 


Summing up the basic conditions of 
business and industry in 1924, Sec- 
retary Hoover in his foreward to the 
volume says: 


“The American people have little 
right to complain about our economic 
situation during the year 1924. _ Even 
agriculture has shown some partial re- 
covery from its three years of ex- 
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treme difficulty. Our industrial pro- 
duction was only about 5 per cent less 
than in 1923, which was the record 
year in the history of the nation, but 
was 13 per cent greater than in 1919. 
There was practically no unemploy- 
ment in a distressing sense, the mid- 
summer decrease in activity showing 
itself to a considerable extent in part 
time work. There was no boom under 
way in 1923, and therefore the minor 
decrease in production in 1924 was the 
result of a very short recession dur- 
ing the spring and summer months. 

“Transportation showed increasing 
efficiency and its very efficiency has 
resulted in a mild revolution in dis- 
tribution of goods. Under assured de- 
livery long advance orders to manufac- 
turers are becoming less in volume, 
thus tending to reduce the capital in- 
vested in current national stocks of 
goods and consequently the cost of 
distribution. 

“Building and other construction in 
1924 showed an even larger volume 
than in 1923, registering the highest 
total in our history. 

“The shipping industry showed some 
improvement in 1924, although it has 
not yet reached a basis of stability. 
The textile industries experienced more 
inactivity than other manufacturing 
industries. The bituminous coal in- 
dustry is in great difficulties due to 
complex causes, partly the hold-over 
from excessive expansion during the 
war. But generally we have but few 
difficulties remaining which can be at- 
tributed to the effects of the war. 

“Agriculture has been blessed with 
a shift in prices for the better, prob- 
ably in a large way at last reflecting 
the fact that while the number of 
farmers in the United States has re- 
mained constant since 1914, the con- 
sumers have increased greatly. 

“Our foreign trade for the year 
shows an increase over 1923 of 10 per 
cent in exports at $4,591,000,000 and 
a decrease of 5 per cent in imports 
at $3,611,000,000. The most perma- 
nently significant change in our ex- 
port movement was an increase of 7% 
per cent in manufactured goods as 
compared with the previous year. Our 
merchandise exports exceeded our im- 
ports by $980,000,000. 

“The foreign economic situation still 
affects our international trade rela- 
tions markedly. But greater stability 
has been attained in Europe, due to 
the at least temporary settlement of 
reparations and especially to the more 
successful efforts of many countries at 
balancing of budgets and stabilization 
of their currencies. 

“The publication by the department 
of commerce of the results of the ex- 
haustive manufactures census taken 
for the year 1923 brings out vividly 
the rapid progress in industrial effi- 
ciency and in elimination of economic 
waste during recent years. The fig- 


ures for 1923 when reduced to a quan- 
titative basis, in order to avoid the 
effect of decreased purchasing power 
of the dollar, show that our manufac- 
turing output has increased by fully 
60 per cent over that of 1914. It 
also shows a very substantial gain 
over 1919. Against this large in- 
crease in products the number of wage 
earners increased by only 25 per 
cent as between 1914 and 1923, and 
it is interesting to note that the horse- 
power used increased 50 per cent in 
the same period.” 


Republic Iron Earnings 
Show Increase 


The statement of earnings of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1925 shows a gain over 
the results of the first quarter. The 
exhibit came as an agreeable surprise 
in the trade due to the fact that cur- 
tailed operations and low prices had 
led many to believe that earnings 
might be lower in the June period. 

The report shows that net earnings 
were $1,545,338 compared with $1,- 
527,764 at the end of the first quarter 
of 1925 and $1,024,825 in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1924. The surplus 
at the close of the quarter was $402,- 
805 compared with $16,725 one year 
before. The statement of earnings for 
the June quarter comparéd with the 
March quarter this year and the June 
quarter last year follow: 


June 30, March31, June 80, 

1925 1925 1924 
Net earnings .... $1,545,338 $1,527,764 $1,024,825 
Depreciation, etc. 301,185 305,214 223,844 


Depletion _.......... 77,103 81,027 58,914 
Balance _........... $1,167,050 $1,141,523 $ 742,067 
Bond interest .. 326,745 328,964 287,842 


Net income .. $ 840,305 $ 812,559 $ 454,225 
Preferred divs... 437,500 437,500 437,500 








Surplus .......... $ 402,805 $ 375,059 $ 16,725 

Earnings for the 6 months ended 
June 30 compared with the same pe- 
riod last year as follows: 








1925 1924 
BE) MIL... cinsitvcosdénasiincoas $3,073,102 $3,105,635 
Depreciation, ete .............0 606,399 555,155 
8 RA Sa Rann earwin 158,128 161,451 
Balance ..........cccssecseeessseseeeee $2,808,575 $2,389,029 
Bees interest .nccscs.........0 655,710 578,646 
Wet  imeeme «cimiimamucce $1,652,865 $1,810,383 
Preferred dividends ............ 875,000 1,125,000 
SRN © covariate tenkecieindicrseeneicite $ 777,865 $ 685,383 


The company reports unfilled orders 
aggregating 102,320 tons as of June 
30, 1925 against 140,055 tons reported 
on March 31, 1925 and 60,655 tons re- 
ported on June 30, 1924. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s ‘News 


A. J. Lindemann, For 50 Years a Manufacturer of Stoves 





LTHOUGH primarily a manufac- 
turer he has gained wide recogni- 
tion for his educational activities. 


AVORED by a good education for 

his day he has taken a leading part 
in development of technical and trade 
training. 


PROFOUND student of his in- 
dustry, his contributions to stove 
manufacturing have been many. 


E BUILDED not only a business, but men— 
worth while men! This tribute coming from 
men who have worked with and for him for 
y} years was perhaps the highest of the many re- 
ceived by A. J. Lindemann, president of the A. J. Linde- 
mann & Hoverson Co., Milwaukee, pioneer stove and 
range manufacturer, on the occasion of his golden jubi- 
lee as a captain of the stove industry. Mr. Lindemann 
founded the A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. in Jan- 
uary, 1875, and although he has builded it so ably that 
today it ranks with the largest and best in its field, he 
is celebrated in his home city as an educator and builder 
of men as well as a successful industrialist. 

Mr. Lindemann was born in Hamburg, Germany, March 
26, 1854, and came to Milwaukee with his parents when 
he was 9 years old. Unlike many of his playmates in 
that era, Mr. Lindemann received an excellent grammar 
and high school education, deriving therefrom an _ in- 
terest in education which has been dominant in his lift. 

After serving as a tinsmith for five or six years he re- 
turned to Milwaukee from the scene of his apprentice- 
ship in southern Illinois, to open a retail hardware, tin- 
ware and stove store on the city’s south side. From this 
humble beginning has grown the immense model plant 
of the company, whose buildings now cover ten acres. 

A profound student of the technical aspect of stove 
manufacturing, Mr. Lindemann was quick to seize upon 
new developments in the field and to push them to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. He holds patents covering the man- 
ufacture of the original coal or wood and gas combina- 
tion ranges, as well as dozens of other patents of grea’ 
value covering perfections in stoves and ranges. 

Under his leadership the company has _ successfully 
pioneered in some of the radical changes in the stove 
and range industry, such as the conversion of stoves from 








wood burning and coal burning devices of commonplace 
construction to beautiful utilitarian equipment consum- 
ing oil and gas either separately or in combination with 
solid fuels. His company’s electric ranges mark another 
heating unit development in which he played a promi- 
nent part. 

Apart from molding an organization which employs 
more than 1000 persons, Mr. Lindemann has found time 
for civic activities which have earned him widespread 
honor in his home city. Because of his own invaluable 
education, Mr. Lindemann conceived for mental training 
the highest respect and appreciation. His work in this 
field alone has made him nationally recognized as a leader 
in the training of youth. 

He was one of the founders of the Milwaukee trade 
school whose formation he had advocated for years be- 
fore its inception. Today it is part of the public school 
system of the city but for years it was administered by 
a special board of which Mr. Lindemann was president. 
When the first continuation school in the United States 
was founded in Milwaukee in 1912, those who knew Mr. 
Lindemann were not surprised to discover him as one of 
its sponsors, and he since has been president of the man- 
aging board for several terms. 

Intellectual versatility enabled him to publish two in- 
teresting books during the past three years. One of 
them “Sketches From My Travels in Continental Eu- 
rope,” published in 1922, deals with human and economic 
sketches, while “An Alpine Tour Up Mt. Jungfrau,” pub- 
lished in 1924, is descriptive in character. 

His employes united in tribute to him on the occasion 
of his golden jubilee observance and their almost unani- 
mous conception of his great service to his fellow men is 
that he instilled in his fellow workers, character, energy 
and ambition. 
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~Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








LARK H. MINOR, former vice 
C president of the International 
General Electric Co., Schenec- 

tady, N. Y., has been elected pres- 
ident to succeed Anson W. Burchard 
who has been both president and 
chairman of the board. Mr. Minor 
just has returned from Europe and 
Mr. Burchard has departed for there. 
Loren Emery, former assistant mer- 
chandising manager of the company has 
been made general merchandising man- 
ager. R. G. Henderson, former man- 
ager has been detailed to special pro- 


motion work. 
* * * 


4. A. Heller, treasurer and general 
manager of the International Oxy- 
gen Co., Newark, \. .., has returned 
from an extensive trip to  L=rope. 


Pa 


J. L. Osgood of the J. L. Os- 
good Tool Co., Buffalo, return’ | recent- 
ly from a world tour whir~ occupied 
about six months. 


* * * 


Cc. “. Sencebaugh has become 
manager of the Chicago branch of 
the Superior Gas Envine %o., Spring- 
field, O. He formerly was with the 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. 


* * * 


J. B. Howard has been appointed 
sales representative --r New England 
of the Ohio Electric & Controller Cv., 
Cleveland. His headquarters will be 
at 398 Newbury street, Boston. 


* * 


Victor F. Dewey, just elected direc- 
tor of the Ames Shovel & Tool Co., 
Boston, to succeed the late Rush Row- 
land, is president of the Detroit Steel 
Products Co., Detroit. 


* 7. * 


Ralph E. Larson, has been appoint- 
ed general sales manager of the Cor- 
ry-Jamestown Mfg. Co., Corry, Pa., 
manufacturer of metal furniture, and 
bank equipment. He formerly was 
assistant sales manager. 

+ * * 


Howard Kenworthy has been elect- 
ed vice president and secretary of the 
recently formed Falls Steel Tube & 
Mfg. Co., Newton Falls, O. Mr. 
Kenworthy had been connected with 
the Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, 0O., 
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and previously was with the Newton 
Steel Co. 

R. A. Kenworthy, his brother, is 
president of the Falls Steel Tube & 


Mfg. Co. 
* * * 


Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of 
the United States Steel Corp. is in 
Birmingham, Ala., for a week’s stay, 
completing his observation as to diet, 
inspecting Steel corporation plants and 


resting. 
* * * 


Louis Mendelsohn, treasurer of the 
Fisher Body Corp., Detroit, has been 
advanced to the newly created post of 
cnairman of the board of directors. 
William Butler, controller, has been 
made treasurer. 

* * * 


W. R. Janney, formerly with the 
Tin Decorating Co., Baltimore, has 
joined the Elwood Myers division 
of the W. F. Robertson Steel & Iron 
Co., Springfield, O. He will be a 
special representative in the can sales 
division. 

@ * * 

D. Fairfax Bush, chairman of the 
board of Rogers Brown & Crocker 
Bros., Inc., pig iron coke and ferro- 
alloy interests, sailed July 9 for a 
tour of Europe. 

Arthur A. Fowler, president of the 
company, accompanied Mr. Bush. 

* = * 


D. B. Burleigh is now on a world 
business tour for the Rockford Mill- 
ing Machine Co., Rockford Tool Co., 
Rockford Drilling Machine .Co. and 
Barnes Co., all of Rockford, Ill., and 
the Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, 
O. He is now in Berlin, Germany. 

* * co 


Thomas R. Herbest, Jr., for the 
past 11 years branch office representa- 
tive at Pittsburgh and New York 
for the Consolidated Expanded Metal 
Cos., Braddock, Pa., succeeds as vice 
president and general manager of 
sales, A. V. Spinosa, who has resigned, 
effective, July 1. 

* * * 

G. W. Sherin, has resigned, effec- 
tive Aug. 1, as advertising manager 
of the American Bosch Magneto 
Corp., Springfield, Mass., which posi- 
tion he had held for the past six 
years. Prior to his service in the 
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army he was sales manager for the 
Foreign Tool & Machinery Co. 
” ~ * 


David J. Champion, president of 
the Champion Rivet Co., Cleveland, 
is to have conferred upon him the 
insignia of knight commander of St. 
Gregory the Great. Pope Pius award- 
ed this honor to Mr. Champion for 
his many benefactions to charities 


in Cleveland. 
- * e 


F. Lee Norton has been elected pres- 
ident and general manager of the 
Belle City Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., 
manufacturing threshing machines, silo 
fillers, tractor attachments, etc. He 
succeeds the late John W. Reid, Jr. 
Mr. Morton has been at various times 
sales manager, treasurer, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, 
but has been out of active business for 
the past six or seven years. 

* + . 


William T. Martin has been elected 
first vice president and Harry D. 
McKinney has been elected second 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of the Driver-Harris Co., Har- 
rison, N. J. Mr. Martin, who is at- 
torney and legal advisor of the com- 
pany, had been second vice president. 
Mr. McKinney has been with the com- 
pany seven years, the first two in 
the Harrison office and the last five 
in charge of sales in the Chicago 
district. The change resulted from 
the retirement of Arlington Bensel 
as first vice president and general 
sales manager. 

* *¢ @ 


George Damerel has resigned as 
eastern manager of sales, strip steel 
department, Weirton Steel Co., 30 
Church street, New York, effective 
July 15. Mr. Damerel had occupied 
this position for the past eight years 
and for 25 yeurs previous had been 
with the Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeport, which later was succeed- 
ed by the American Tube & Stamp- 
ing Co. After Sept. 1, Mr. Damerel 
will be associated with Theodore A. 
Gessler in the real estate investment 
business in Miami, Fla. The com- 
pany will be known as the Four-Way 
Realty Corp., Miami. Mr. Gessl«r 
also is a well-known figure in the 
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eastern steel market, having been for 
25 years, up to his resignation five 
years ago, district sales manager of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
New York. 

* * *” 

T. V. Buckwalter, just made vice 
president in charge of engineering of 
the Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, O., at the July meeting of the 
directors, formerly was chief engineer. 

* * * 

E. P. Corey, assistant general man- 
ager of sales, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, O., has ce- 
turned to his desk after an absence 
of three months. Mr. Corey figured 
in an automobile accident last April 


resulting in a broken leg. 
* * * 


Robert B. Ohl, formerly covering 
the New York metropolitan district 
for the Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, 
O., has been transferred to the New 
England territory. 

W. H. Perkins whom he succeeds 
has resigned to become manager of 


Lamb & Ritchie, Cambridge, Mass. 
* * * 


Louis D. Biersach, founder and pres- 
ident of the Biersach & Niedermayer 
Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer of sheet 
metal products, fireproof sash and 
doors was made the recipient of a 
huge loving cup by a large group of 
friends who on July 16 journeyed to 
his summer home at ,Pewaukee Lake 


to celebrate his eightieth birthday. 
* * * 


G. K. Viall, formerly associated with 
the Sivyer Steel Casting Co., and 
more recently with the Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee, has been promoted to 
take charge of service in the concrete 
mixer and paving equipment depart- 
ment of the Chain Belt Co. 

Heber G. Stone, export manager of 
the Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, has re- 
turned from a six months’ business 


tour of South America. 
* * a 


William T. Hugus, former superin- 
tendent of the Laughlin plant of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. at 
Martins Ferry, O., has been trans- 
ferred from the superintendency of 
the Crescent works, Cleveland, to its 
Gary, Ind., plants of which he has 
been made assistant general manager. 
He thus becomes assistant to General 
Manager William Lloyd in charge of 


the Gary tin plate plant. 
* ok ok: 


L. P. Sidney has resigned as as- 
sistant secretary of the Iron and 
Steel institute, London, which he held 
since 1904, in order to devote his time 
to technical journalism. Mr. Sidney 
was formerly chief metallurgist of the 
Shelton Iron, Steel & Coal Co., Ltd. 
He was then for some years on the 


staff of The Iron and Coal Trades Re- 
view and afterward reader to Charles 
Griffin & Co., Ltd. 


Wages and Employment 
Lower in June 


Washington, July 21.—Some_ re- 
duced operations in a number of 
groups of industries, including the 
iron and steel, automobile, boot and 
shoe and cotton goods groups have 
been responsible for a drop of 1.1 per 
cent in employment in manufacturing 
industries in the United States in 
June as compared with May, and 
drops of 3.1 per cent in aggregate 
earnings of employes and 2.1 per cent 
in per capita earnings of employes, it 
is shown in an analysis of employ- 
ment and wage conditions in 9204 
manufacturing establishments in 52 
industries of 12 main groups, com- 
pleted by the United States depart- 
ment of labor. 

The automobile industry had a loss 
of 4.4 per cent in employment, the 
iron and steel industry had a de- 
crease of 2.8 per cent in the month, 
and the cotton goods industry a de- 
crease of 2 per cent. 

Employment and employes’ earnings 
increased in the states west of the 
Mississippi river, and decreased east 
of the Mississippi. 

Twenty industries gained employes 
in June and only 13 gained in pay- 
roll totals. The gains in employment 
were greatest in seasonal industries, 
including the structural iron work 
group. It is shown that 7100 estab- 
lishments reported an average of 32 
per cent of full-time operation in 
June and an average of 82 per cent 
of a full normal force of employes. 

Employment in June, this year, in- 
creased 5 per cent as compared with 
June, last year, and payroll totals 
increased 9 per cent, as shown by re- 
ports from 8088 identical establish- 
ments in the two periods. 


New York Dominates 
Structural Market 


(Continued from Page 221) 


building, New York, to American 
Bridge Co.; 16,500 tons for mill build- 
ings for the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. at Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
and Youngs‘own, to McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co.; 16,000 tons for the Car- 
quinez Straits bridge, San Francisco, 
to United States Steel Products Co.; 
13,000 tons for Gimbel Bros. store ad- 
dition at Philadelphia, to American 
Bridge Co.; 12,500 tons for the main 
portion of the Fourteenth street 
power station of the New York Edi- 
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son Co., New York, to American 
Bridge Co.; 12,000 tons for open- 
hearth buildings for Ford Motor Co., 
Detroit, to Whitehead & Kales Iron 
Works; 11,800 tons for the third 
section of Broad street subway, rhila- 
delphia, to McClintic-Marshall Co., 
and 10,000 tons for a warehouse for 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
Chicago, to American Bridge Co. 
These 10 projects accounted for a 
total of 151,800 tons of structural 
steel, more than 10 per cent of all 
that placed during the first half. 


Making Cast Stainless 
Steel Electrically 


(Continued from Page 188) 


aluminum, silicon, titanium, coal, ete. 
After this reduction any adjustments 
in chemical analysis may be made with 
ferrochromium should the preliminary 
tests indicate that they are neces- 
sary. The steel should be finished as 
usual. 

Some costs have been tabulated in 
Fig. 6 to show how different percent- 
ag.: of chromium affect the final cost 
per pound of metal in the ladle. In 
the figures given, it is assumed select- 
ed scrap, low in carbon, phosphorus 
and sulphur can be purchased at $30 
a net ton and the alloys bought at the 
figures given. The price of ferro- 
chromium ranges from approximately 
4 cents per pound ferroalloy contain- 
ing under 6.00 per cent carbon, to 40 
cents per pound ferroalloy which con- 
tains under 0.10 per cent carbon. In 
the figures cited, medium priced 
chromium has been selected. Cost of 
conversion, that is converting scrap 
and alloys to finished metal, is omit- 
ted as furnace costs vary according to 
the method of procedure and other 
important factors must be taken into 
consideration. 

In this article the author has re- 
frained from discussing many of the 
metallurgical considerations op the ef- 
fect of chromium and other clements 
on stainless steel and also the most 
suitable heat treatments, desirable 
physical and_ stainless properties. 
These subjects already have been cov- 
ered by other writers, 


Nova Scotia Mills Idle 


Halifax, N. S., July 20.—Blooming 
and billet mills, blast furnace depart- 
ment and open hearths of the British 
Empire Steel Corp. were shut down re- 
cently, according to report received 
here. Wire and rod mills are on a 
four-day basis. Eight hundred men 
were laid off, about one-third the 
number employed at the time. Lack 
of orders is given as the cause. 
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Using Waste 
Cutting Prices Defeats Purpose 
Railroads 
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ng Iron “by Prescription’ 
from Coal 


Saving Money 








By W. 


the merchant pig iron producers 

are endeavoring to combat tk> 
increasingly competitive conditions 
they are meeting through steelworks 
furnaces selling pig iron in the open 
market by establishing apothecary 
shops. That is, they are specializing 
in furnishing iron on “prescriptions.” 
They are catering to the small found- 
ries who want iron within five points 
silicon limits and of similarly restrict- 
ed manganese content. This method 
of selling is to costly for the steel- 
works furnaces to engage in and 
since many consumers have found, 
that to experiment and find out the 
exact analysis of iron which best 
suits their needs is more profitable 
in the end, even if they have to pay 
a premium to get it, it may mean the 
one way out for the merchant fur- 
naceman for the reason that for this 
service he can charge 50 cents or $1 
per ton additional. 


P ITTSSURGH, July 21.—Some -f 


» 


By expending $4,991,112, the Penn- 
sylvania railroad has acquired the old 
Shoenberger mill property of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., Pitts- 


burgh. The property purchased in- 
cludes the entire block between Four- 
teenth, Pike and Sixteenth streets 


and the Allegheny river; two parcels 
west of Fourteenth street and a large 
parcel south of Pike street. The 
bessemer furnaces, open-hearth fur- 
nace, bar sheet mill, plate mill, horse- 
shoe mill, offices and sidings probably 
will be dismantled. The railroad com- 
pany will erect a new freight terminal 
to cost several million dollars in ad- 
dition to its $14,000,000 general im- 
provement program, preliminary work 
on which already is under way. 


* * * 


Pittsburgh makes a new bid for 
fame. On Wednesday July 8, the first 
complete unit of the new automobile 
license tag shop was opened at the 
western penitentiary there. It has a 
normal daily production of 3000 pairs 
of tags for a T7-hour day and this 
number is to be increased to 12,000 
when the old tag equipment at the 
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H. Lloyd 


Huntingdon reformatory is removed 
and remodeled. When complete, the 
new tag shop will employ about 100 
inmates who will make all the metal 
license plates used by the state. The 
making of the dies used for the vari- 
ous licenses will be one of the next 
industries to be developed at the 
prison. For their work in the peni- 
tentiary the men are paid from 10 
cents per day up, the pay depending 
upon the workman’s initiative and 
industry. 


* * 


A saving of $20,000,000 is not to 
be sneezed at in these days, no mat- 
ter how large the industry may be 
which accomplished it. According to 
a report just issued by the bureau 
of statistics of the interstate com- 
merce commission, the class 1 rail- 
roads of the country saved that 
amount in their fuel bill during the 
first four months of 1925 as com- 
pared with the corresponding period 
of last year. The total cost of coal 
and fuel oil for the period this year 
was $112,885,814 as against $132,- 
244,549 last year. Increased efficiency 
in operation is credited with part of 
the saving and a lower price for coal 
accounts for the remainder. The rail- 
roads were successful in an organized 
movement started the first of the 
year to reduce the amount of coal 
used by 15 pounds to every gross 
ton mile. They were able to haul 
1000 tons one mile on 151 pounds 
of fuel, compared with 16€ pounds 
during the corresponding peri. 1924. 
The saving of fuel totaled 2,060,647 


tons. 
* + * 


Industrial truisms are as_ varied 
as are industries. Perhaps one of the 
best known and at the same time 
least followed: in the iron and steel 
and allied industries is that “cutting 
prices never makes for increased buy- 
ing.” This has been proved lately by 
the manufacturers of sheets. In some 


cases price cuts of as much as $5. 


per ton were made at one time. A 
lack of confidence on the part of the 
purchaser was engendered and he be- 
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came increasingly cautious. The net 
result in a number of instances was 
that producers’ costs were from $3 
to $5 per ton above their selling 
prices. It is true they were able to 
accumulate enough business to get 
some sort of an operating schedule 
for their sheet mills, but the program 
failed of its purpose to drive in 
enough business to create 100 per cent 
operating conditions. This perhaps 
explains why some of the low prices 
on sheets are disappearing and why 
gradually conditions are become more 
stabilized in this important industry, 
where the sheet user is just as 
anxious that the sheet producer make 
a profit as the latter is himself. 


* * * 


One of the first plants of its kind 
in the country has just commenced ¢- 
operate at Bridgeville, Pa., nécr 
Pittsburgh. It produces laundry tu 
or stationary laundry trays for homes 
and utilizes the waste from the coal 
mines throughout the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. For more than half a century 
this waste from the mines has been 
piling up into veritable mountains in 
some mining districts. From time to 
time the small amount of coal hauled 
out with slate would become ignited 
and would burn until the accumulation 
would be reduced to an ash, which 
because of its color was given the 
name “Red Dog.” R. L. Taylor of 
Midway, Pa., formerly with the 
Pressed Steel Car Co., was first to 
consider the possibilities of this burnt 
waste as a usable material. His first 
product was building block and he 
next developed the successful produc- 
tion of brick. Now he comes out 
with the perfected laundry tray which 
has stood the tests prescribed by vari- 
ous city building material codes. 


Duluth Jubilee Includes 
Steel Exhibit 


Duluth, July 21.—One of the fea- 
tures of Duluth’s exposition of prog- 
ress, and iron ore golden jubilee, 
July 20 to 25, is entitled “The Story 
of Steel, from Iron Ore to Finished 
Product.” This exhibit, including 
products, equipment and photographs 
of mills, furnaces and mines, will 
occupy part of the Industrial hall. 
The Minnesota Steel Co. will display 
some of its new fence material, and 
the American Steel & Wire Co. also 
will have an exhibit, while the United 
States Steel Corp.’s mining subsidiary, 
the Oliver Iron Mining Co. will show 
photographs of its operations. The 
American Bridge Co. and other com- 
panies also will participate. 
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Richard Vliet Lindabury 


1850—1925 














poration lawyer and chief counsel, director and 

member of the executive committee of the United 
States Steel Corp., died suddenly while horseback riding 
near his home at Bernardsville, N. J., July 15. It first 
was thought he had been thrown from his horse, but Mr. 
Lindabury’s physician declared that death had resulted 
from apoplexy. 


GR vos VLIET LINDABURY, distinguished cor- 


Mr. Lindabury had attained distinction as a general 
attorney in New Jersey, at a time when public senti- 
ment began to call for regulation or even prohibition of 
so-called trusts. New Jersey, by reason of the liberality 
of its laws with respect to big business, had come to 
be known as the home of the trusts. Practically all the 
big companies had their corporate headquarters in New 
Jersey and Mr. Lindabury had become associated with 
a number of them in an advisory capacity. He aided in 
the formation of 
important indus- 
trial groups and 
was regarded by 
Wall street bank- 
ers as having the 
most comprehen- 
sive grasp of 
the New Jersey 
corporation law 
and the Sherman 
anti-trust law. 
He first attracted 
widespread pub- 
lic attention in 
1892, when the 
late Joseph H. 
Choate, who had 
been retained by 
the Singer Mfg. 
Co. in a_ suit 
against the state 
of New Jersey 
for recovering of 
taxes, called 
him in as asso- 
ciate counsel. 
Mr. _Lindabury 
personally con- 
ducted the case 
and won it. Mr. 
Lindabury next 
was retained by 
Mr. Choate in a 
suit on the part 
of New Jersey 
to dissolve the 
American To- 
bacco Co. Mr. 
Lindabury’s_ ar- 
gument was re- 
sponsible for the 
dismissal of the 





suit and added another victory to his legal career. 

His greatest case was that in which he defended the 
United States Steel Corp. in the government dissolution 
suit. He fought the case through all the courts for eight 
years, picked it up again after an initial victory for five 
years more and finally obtained a ruling that the Steel 
corporation was a legitimate business enterprise and 
not in controvention of the Sherman law. 

There is no means of knowing to what extent the steel 
trade generally is indebted to Mr. Lindabury’s work in 
successfully defending the Steel corporation. Certain it 
is that the history of the steel industry would have 
been radically different had the government won its suit 
and split up the Steel corporation into its original con- 
stituents. 

His most noted appearance before the United States 
Supreme Court was in connection with the federal cor- 
poration tax in 
1909. As trial 
counsel he was 
retained at va- 
rious times by 
such corporations 
as the Amalga- 
mated Copper 
Co., the Ameri- 
can Smelting Co. 
and the New 
Jersey Zinc Co 
When the Arm- 
strong commit- 
tee insurance in- 
vestigation was 
instituted in 1905 
with Charles FE. 
Hughes as coun- 
sel, Mr. Linda- 
bury was_ re- 
tained to look 
after the  inter- 
ests of the Pru- 
dential Insurance 
Co. of Newark. 
Later he became 
general counsel 
and a_ director 
of that corpora- 
tion, holding 
these positions 
until his death. 
He was closely 
identified with 
the Public Serv- 
ice Corp. of New 
Jersey and many 
other corpora- 
tions in the ca- 
pacity of direc- 
tor and as coun- 
sel. Born in Pea- 
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pack, N. J., Oct. 13, 1850, Mr. Lindabury began the prac- 
tice of law in Bound Brook in 1874. His primary edu- 
cation had been received in the public schools of New 
Jersey, supplemented by a classical course under a 
clergyman of a reformed church. At one time, in fact, 
Mr. Lindabury had contemplated entering the ministry. 

Unusually keen and persuasive in argument, Mr. Linda- 
bury showed to greatest advantage when he appeared 
at the bars of the high courts of the land. Skillful in 
his use of voice and gestures, of distinguished appear- 
ance, master of English and with a fine understanding of 
the psychology of his fellow men, there were few law- 
yers in his class as a pleader. Underlying all his 
achievements was a tremendous capacity for concentra- 
tion but he always had the knack of doing big things 
without apparent effort. He functioned like a well-oiled 
machine and seemed to derive the greatest of pleasure 
from his work. His keen sense of humor frequently en- 
livened court procedure. 

Mr. Lindabury moved his law business to Newark in 
1895. After practicing alone for two years, he became 
senior member of the law firm of Lindabury, Depue 
& Faulks, with which he was associated throughout the 





rest of his life. Although his headquarters thenceforth 
were in Newark, he was equally at home in New York. 
Mr. Lindabury was the recipient of many honors. He 
received honorary degrees from ‘Rutgers college and 
Princeton university. He was a trustee of Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology and president of the New Jersey 
Palisades Interstate Park commission. He had many 
other connections. Mr. Lindabury was a lifelong Demo- 
crat but never held political office, declining to accept 
nominations of high offices which were offered to him. 

“IT am greatly shocked and heartbroken,” was the com- 
ment of Chairman E. H. Gary, of the United States 
Steel Corp., when he learned of the death of Mr. Linda- 
bury. The statement was dictated by Judge Gary while 
on a train enroute to the South and was given out through 
his secretary, F. R. Sites, in New York. 

“Mr. Lindabury was a distinguished lawyer and was 
held in high respect by all who knew him,” said Judge 
Gary. “He was a splendid man, a staunch friend, an able 
counselor, wise, kindly and courageous. He was a highly 
valued member of our official family. He will be greatly 
missed by the many interests with which he was con- 
nected and by his personal friends.” 








Obituaries 








Ro revs S. WOODRUFF, since and was graduated from the Carnegie Friday morning. Other sessions, how- 


1905 president of C. S. Mer- Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


ever, will prove of interest to gray 
* iron foundrymen since sand control, 


W. H. Goadby, director of the Sloss- apprentice training and refractories 


sick & Co, New Haven, a 
Conn., jobbers of iron, steel and 
hardware products, died at his Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birming- are to be discussed. 











home in Guilford, Conn., June 30. Mr. 
Woodruff was born in 1854 at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and was educated at 
schools there. In 1908 he was given 
a doctor of laws degree by Wesleyan 
university, Middletown, Conn. He 
was elected president of the Mersick 
company when formed in 1905. He 
was active in public affairs. In 1903 
he was elected state senator and two 
years later was elected lieutenant 
governor. In 1906 he was nominated 
governor of Rhode Island by acclama- 
tion in the Republican state conven- 
tion. Mr. Woodruff was a director 
of the Mechanics’ Bank of New Haven 
and at one time was president of the 
New Haven chamber of commerce. 
* * * 

Charles D. Golding, vice president 
of the Peden Iron & Steel Co., died 
July 7 at his home in Houston, Tex., 
at the age of 59 years. 

: * * oS 

Warren Wood, manufacturer of rock 
drills, Upper Monclair, N. J., died 
in a New York hospital July 15, fol- 
lowing an operation. He was aged 
63. 

” * * 

Charles Everett Gilson of the Chi- 
cago office of Eagle-Picher Lead Co., 
died recently. He was born in 1891 
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ham, Ala., also a banker and broker 
of prominence, died in New York 
recently. 

* x * 

Henry Goldner, formerly president 
of the Henry Goldner Boiler & Iron 
Works, Philadelphia, died recently in 
his eighty-first year. He had been ill 
since last November when he was at- 
tacked by grippe. He began his busi- 
ness career as a boy with Neaffie & 
Leavy. Later he became superintend- 
ent of the American Red Star Line 
Steamship Co., New York and Phil- 
adelphia, and superintendent of the 
boiler shops of the William Cramp & 
Sons Ship & Engine Building Co., 
Camden, N. J. Mr. Goldner’ estab- 
lished the company which bore his 
name a number of years ago. 


Foundrymen Plan Three 
Gray Iron Sessions 


Three of the sessions of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s association conven- 
tion which is to be held at Syracuse, 
N. Y., Oct. 5-9, will be devoted strict- 
ly to topics concerning the gray iron 
foundry. One of these sessions will 
be held on Monday afternoon, another 
Thursday afternoon and the third on 


Some of the papers to be read at 
the gray iron sessions are as follows: 


“Melting Cast Iron in the Electric Furnace,” 
by George E. Lamb, Lamb Machinery Co., 
Hoquiam, Wash. 

“Gray Iron Foundry Problems,” by J. H. Hopp, 
Hopp-Patterson Co., Chicago, . 

“Mechanical and Physical Properties of Gray 
Cast Iron and Semisteel,” by O. W. Potter, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

“Nickel in Cast Iron,” by Dr. Paul De Merica, 
International Nickel Co., Bayonne, N. J. 

“Oxygen in Cast Iron,” by representative of 
bureau of standards, metallurgical division. 

“Relations Between Engineering Properties 
and the Constitution of Cast Iron,” by J. W. 
Bolton, Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, O. 

“Influence of Phosphorus on Total Carbon Con- 
tents of Gray Iron,” by James T. Macken- 
zie, American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

“Superheating Iron in the Cupola,” by S. J. 
Felton, Ohio Mechanics institute, Cincinnati. 

“Dilatometric Study of Graphitization,” by 
Albert Portevin and Piere Chevenard, annual 
exchange paper of Association Technique de 
Fonderie de France. 

“Cupola Investigations,” by John Grennan, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
“Core Binders,” by H. L. Campbell, University 

of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Retail Food Advances 


Washington, July 21.—The retail food 
index issued by the department of la- 
bor through the bureau of labor statis- 
tics shows that there was an increase of 
more than 2 per cent in the retail 
cost of food in June, 1925, as com- 
pared with May, 1925. The index num- 
ber, with 1913 100, was 151.6 in May 
and 155 in June. 
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British Market Feels 


Summer Quiet 
(Concluded from Page 217) 


bars, f.o.b. Antwerp, all for basic 
bessemer grade. Most of the busi- 
ness is done in blooms as mills are 
well booked for billets and sheet bars. 
British offers on the Belgian market 
are slightly lower than the above 
quotations, but Belgian makers» are 
mostly out of the market; however, a 
few offers have been made at £5 
12s 6d to £6 2s 6d ($28.35 to $29.75) 
for billets, delivered Birmingham. The 
British price for billets has now 
dropped to £6 10s ($31.50) delivered, 





so that, taking account of the differ- 
ence in grade, the chances of Belgian 
exporters are small in comparison to 
conditions prevailing a month pre- 
viously. 

Continental steelmakers are favored 
by their ability to quote low prices. 
Much foreign steel is used in Great 
Britain for building and even ship- 
building purposes. French and Bel- 
gian beams are obtainable in Birming- 
ham at about £6 10s ($31.50), or one 
pound ($4.86) below the British price. 
As a matter of fact, French makers 
are obtaining a better price for ex- 
port than for home business. The 
Belgian works of la Providence are 
reported to have obtained an order 
for 20,000 tons of rails for South Afri- 





ca. Export orders for heavy steel 
rails for the colonies have also been 
placed with makers in the north of 
England. The French are keenly com- 
peting with Great Britain for busi- 
ness in cast iron pipe. However, 
British makers who specialize in cen- 
trifugal castings have their order 
books well filled. It is reported that 
Germany will be awarded rail orders 
from the French and Belgian colonies 
in Africa, on the reparations account. 
French plate mills are keenly compet- 
ing against Belgium, the French quo- 
tation being 680 franes ($31.45) f.o.b. 
Antwerp against the Belgian lowest 
price of £6 11s ($31.80). British 
makers are enjoying a good demand 
for galvanized sheets. 


France Attracting Foreign Workers 


official statistics the number of 

foreign workmen who immigrat- 

ed to France in 1924 was 239,- 
365, while 47,752 foreign workers here 
returned to their country. The num- 
ber of immigrants included 197,176 in- 
dustrial workers and 42,189 agricul- 
tural workers. The number of foreign 
wage earners in France during 1924 
exceeded the previous year’s figure 
by about 191,000. Most of the immi- 
grants who entered France in 1924 
came from Italy which furnished 
slightly over 40 per cent of the to- 
tal. Poland furnished nearly 16 per 
cent, Belgium 14% per cent, the oth- 
ers coming from Spain, Portugal, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Russia and various 
other countries. 

7 & * 

The annual meeting of stockholders 
of Jean Raty & Co. was held recently 
at Saulnes in the Meurthe and Moselle 
district. The company’s production 
of pig iron for the year 1924 was 
125,054 metric tons compared with 
113,396 tons in 1923, an average of 
four furnaces having been operated 
during the year. A fifth furnace now 
is in operation. The output of iron 
ore totaled 1,455,289 tons, or more 
than 100,000 tons in excess of the pre- 
ceding year’s output. The present 
rate of extraction corresponds to a 
yearly output of 1,500,000 tons. The 
coke ovens belonging to the company 
produced 85,000 tons of furnace coke. 
It was stated in the report that over 
11,000,000 francs ($570,000) were 
spent during the year for reconstruc- 
tion. It is anticipated that in the 
near future the plant will be able 
to produce about 225,000 metric tons 
of pig iron as against 100,000 tons in 
1914. The future output of iron ore 
is estimated at 1,700,000 tons. All 
the work of reconstruction, which is 
nearly completed, has been done with- 
out recourse to either increase of cap- 
ital or to loans. It was stated that 
the company owns 4500 shares of the 
Societe des Acieries de Longwy. The 
profits for 1924 amounted to 5,797,- 
264.74 francs ($300,000) and a divi- 
dend of 50 francs ($2.60) per share 
was declared, the preceding year’s div- 
idend being 35 francs ($1.82). 

iol * * 

In the report of the Societe Metal- 

lurgique de Senelle-Maubeuge it was 


P ARIS, July 17.—According to 


stated that several merchant mills, 
continuous mills and plate and sheet 
mills have been restarted in the va- 
rious plants of the company. On the 
whole the results of the year 1924 
have been satisfactory to the company, 
especially in the workshops and in the 
foundries. Although the results of the 
year have been sufficient to ensure 
the payment of a substantial divi- 
dend, the directorate of the company 
decided to limit this dividend to 50 
francs ($2.60) per share to increase 
the working capital on which serious 
demand is occasionally made. The 
turnover of the company for the year 
1924 amounted to 275,038,165 francs 
($14,200,000). 
= * * 

It is announced that the Acieries de 
Longwy has just started a train of 
continuous Morgan mills for the roll- 
ing of wire rods from 5 to 10 milli- 
meters. The rate of production of 
wire rod is 60 kilometers (37% miles) 
an hour. The company is now in a 
position to produce all kinds of rolled 
products including heavy beams, mer- 
chant bars of all sizes, heavy plates, 
medium and fine sheets and wire prod- 
ucts. 

* * * 

It is reported that the Acieries Re- 
unies de Burbach-Eich-Dudelange are 
erecting a mill for rolling fine and 
medium sheets in their plant at Dude- 
lange, Luxemburg. Part of the or- 
der for this mill has been awarded to 
the Societe Chavanne-Brun Freres 
who are specialists and have already 
installed two sheet mills at the Creu- 
sot works of Messrs. Schneider & Co. 

* * ok 


Stockholders of the Usines Metal- 
lurgiques du Hainaut held their an- 
nual meeting on May 30. The Works 
contain four blast furnace stacks, 6ne 
basic bessemer steel plant with four 
15-ton converters, one open-hearth 
steel plant with two 20-ton furnaces, 
one iron and steel foundry, rolling 
mills comprising one blooming mill 
and one 750-millimeter duo-mill, one 
merchant bar mill and two smaller 
mills, also boiler shops, forges, me- 
chanical workshops and 75 by-product 
coke ovens. 

When operations were resumed in 
March 1924, three furnaces were ac- 
tive giving a monthly production of 
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13,000 tons. In April of the same 
year a fourth furnace was blown in 
and the output reached 16,000 tons a 
month. Since then and owing to a 
more efficient working method pro- 
duction gradually increased to 20,000 
tons a month and it has now reached 
a monthly average of from 21,000 to 
22,000 metric tons. In the various 
other departments of their works pro- 
duction has also greatly increased. A 
number of extensions have been de- 
cided upon including the replacing of 
the present system of coke ovens by 
modern ones, the construction of ore 
silos, the installation of a 400-ton 
mixer in the basic bessemer plant, to- 
gether with improved means of han- 
dling and tapping, the organizing of 
two modern rolling mills and the im- 
provement of the existing ones. The 
total improvements which are planned 
are estimated to cost about 50,000,000 
Belgian francs ($2,500,000), but the 
economy which _ will be effected in 
production costs when these improve- 
ments are completed is estimated to 
be about 20 to 25 per cent of the in- 


vested capital. 
* oe ~ 


Stockholders of Hauts Fourneaux et 
Acieries Differdange-Rumelange - S t.- 
Ingbert a Luxemburg, known as 
Hadir, held their annual general meet- 
ing on June 2 at Luxemburg. This 
company owns plants in various dis- 
tricts of the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg and the report states that the 
activities of the 1924 fiscal year were 
satisfactory, a dividend of 30 francs 
($1.50) being declared. It was stated 
that the improvements in the results 
of the past year were especially due 
to the improved machinery and fa- 
cilities for obtaining coke. 

At the Differdange plant eight blast 
furnaces operated during the year and 
the production of pig iron was 50 per 
cent in excess of that of the previous 
year, although it has not yet reached 
the total capacity of production. The 
same may be said of the steel plant 
and rolling mills. 


Jamestown Malleable Products 
Corp., Jamestown, N. Y., has changed 
its capitalization from 100,000 shares 
at $3 each to 3000 shares $100 each 
and 50,000 no par value. 
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ONSTRUCTION of an additional 
& factory unit has been started by 
the J. S. Mundy Hoisting Engine 
Co., Newark, N. J., which will add 
about 30 per cent to the company’s ca- 
pacity. The addition is two stories, 
40 x 140 feet, of concrete, brick and 
steel. The ground floor will be oc- 
cupied by the machine shop, which 
will be equipped with production tools. 
The pattern shop, engineering and 
other departments will occupy the sec- 
ond floor. Clinton L. Mundy is presi- 
dent and general manager. 
*~ * a 
ISHER BODY CORP., Cleveland, 
has bought the Fleetwood Metal 
Body Co., Fleetwood, Pa. The plant 
will be operated as a branch by the 
purchasing company. , 
* * a 
UMORS of enlargement of the 
plant of the Highland Iron & 
Steel Co., Terre Haute, Ind., are 
denied by J. B. Schlossberg, plant 
manager. The plant is a subsidiary 
of the American Chain Co. 
ca a Bo 
of the Salisbury 
Delaware, Lime 
Rock, Conn., will hold the annual 
meeting July 24, at Lime Rock to 
vote on liquidating all the assets of 
the company and winding up its af- 
fairs. 


TOCKHOLDERS 
Iron Corp. of 


* * * 
ILSON FOUNDRY CO., Pontiac, 
Mich., will occupy its large addi- 
tion by Sept. 1. Completion of the 
plant was set for Oct. 1, but demand 
for motors and parts for automobiles 
became so insistent that construction 
was rushed as fast as possible. 
ca * * 
MES SHOVEL & TOOL CO., An- 
derson, Ind., E. T. Sipher, super- 
intendent, will build a rolling mill for 
the production of solid shank shovels, 
a plant 50 x 80 feet to be erected for 
that purpose. This work now is done 
at Elwood, Ind. 
ES * 7” 
RGANIZATION of the Yellow 
Truck & Coach Mfg. Co. has been 
completed and officers chosen. The com- 
pany is a consolidation of the truck di- 
vision of General Motors Corp., the 
Yellow Cab Mfg. Co. and the Yellow 
Coach Mfg. Co. John D. Hertz, president 
of the Yellow Cab Mfg. Co., will be 
chairman of the board and John A. 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








Ritchie, chairman of the board of the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Co., will be presi- 
dent. George A. Green, formerly 
chief engineer of the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Co., will be vice president in 
charge of engineering; Paul H. Gey- 
ser of production, Irving H. Babcock 
of finance and accounting, P. L. Em- 
merson of sales and Otto E. Stoll vice 
president and manager, in charge of 
the motor truck division. 

* *x + 
CME WIRE & IRON WORKS, De- 
troit, Mich., which recently was 

incorporated, is a going concern of 25 
years standing, formerly conducted as 
a partnership. The four former part- 
ners are officers of the new corpora- 
tion. 

* * ok 
EGOTIATIONS for merging the 
Fastern Steel Co. and the Penn 

Seaboard Steel Corp. have been dis- 
continued. The attempts at a merger 
began about six months ago, and sev- 
eral methods were considered. The 
proposition now has been definitely 
abandoned. 

* * * 
ONTROLLING interest in the 
Waterbury Castings Co., Water- 

bury, Conn., has been acquired by the 
interest which controls the Mott Iron 
Works, Trenton, N. J., and the Albany 
Malleable Iron Co., Vorheesville, N. Y. 
The plant was engaged in the pro- 
duction of castings for diesel engines 
during the war. 

“=. 

LANS are under way for establish- 

ing at Dayton, O., a plant in part 
of the Norwood Power Co. building 
to produce a new type of combina- 
tion padlock. Joseph Kramer, an in- 
dustrial site specialist, and Kenneth 
Bennett, industrial engineer, Kansas 
City, Mo., are interested in the forma- 
tion of a company. 

ee oe 
ROWN, BOVERI & CO., of Switzer- 
land, manufacturers of _ electric 

locomotives and equipment, have en- 
tered the United States field by the 
formation of the American Brown, 
Boveri & Co. which will be American 
owned and directed and will manu- 
facture its products in this country. 
Heretofore the company has_ sold 
through its own representatives in 
this country. Lawrence R. Wilder, 
American representative of the com- 
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pany, has been negotiating with sev- 
eral‘ independent electrical manufac- 
turers looking toward a merger. The 
company recently underbid other 
American manufacturers on electric 
locomotives for the New York Cen- 
tral railroad. 
a od * 
f Be: protective committee of note- 
holders of the Hydraulic Steel Co., 
Cleveland, Walter C. Janney chair- 
man, has obtained approval of a re- 
organization plan in accordance with 
the terms of the deposit agreement 
of Nov. 1, 1923. Of $2,851,300 out- 
standing notes $2,423,100 have been 
deposited. The deposit date expires 
Aug. 15, 1925. 
i.e, 2 
ONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., In- 
dianapolis, has acquired the stock 
and business of the Lilly Hardware 
Co. of the same city, and the lease 
on building and ground occupied by 
the latter company. A warehouse will 
be built on a site at Missouri and 
Maryland streets, which has been oc- 
cupied by a hardware business for 
100 years. 
* * * 
HE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CO. OF JAPAN is the title of a 
new company organized by Westing- 
house interests for distributing West- 
inghouse products directly to the Japa- 
nese and for servicing Japanese users 
of the company’s products. The new 
company is a subsidiary of the West- 
inghouse Electric International Co. 
Officers are: Chairman, Guy E. Tripp; 
president, L. A. Osborne; vice presi- 
dent, E. D. Kilburn and I. F. Baker 
is managing director, located at To- 
kio. The staff in Japan will be en- 
tirely Japanese. It was a_ simple 
matter to assemble this staff because 
scores of Japanese engineers have 
been employed at the Westinghouse 
works at East Pittsburgh and else- 


where. 
bd a * 


HE Oilgear Co., Milwaukee, manu- 

facturing broaching machines and 
other metalworking tools, has_ in- 
creased its capitalization, having 
recently effected a large increase in 
its capacity and output. The present 
capital consists of 8500 shares of pre- 
ferred with a par value of $100, and 
4000 shares of common stock without 


par value. 























Industrial Business Changes 


EDERAL MACHINERY 

SALES CO., 12 North Jef- 

ferson street, Chicago, has 
been appointed sales represen- 
tative fer Chicago and adjoining 
territory for the R. K. LeBlond 
Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati. 


* * * 


Ajax Mfg. Co. has removed its 
offices from Cleveland to its new 
plant Chardon road, Euclid, O. 


* * * 


Niagara Falls Smelting & Re- 
fining Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
moved to its new plant and office 
building at 128 Lakeview avenue. 


Orth: * 


Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., Mansfield, O., has opened a 
branch office at 410 Pierce build- 
ing, St. Louis. 


een ie 


M. P. Dahl Tool & Die Casting 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., will move 
into a new building at Twelfth 
and Illinois streets. 


x * 


The Link-Belt Meese & Goit- 
fried Co. of San Francisco has 
opened a branch office in the Brix 
building in charge of Ralph L. 
Elrod. 


. AS 


Domhoff & Joyce Co., Cincin- 
nati, pig iron and coke dealers, 
has closed its branch office at 
St. Louis. Steven McGovern was 


manager. 
* * x 


Goddard & Goddard Co., Detroit, 
manufacturers of milling cutters, 
has established a branch office at 
1523 Candler building, Atlanta, 
Ga., in charge of C. W. Moore. 


* * * 


Todd Oil Burner & Engineering 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., has moved 
to its new location at the foot 
of Twenty-third street, the plant 
of the Todd Shipyards Corp. 


* * * 


John B. Stevens, designer and 
manufacturer of machine tools, 


has established an office at Spring 
and Lafayette streets, New York, 
in charge of M. R. Goldsmith. 


ieee ee 


The Russell Machine Co., Twen- 
ty-eighth street and the Allegheny 
Valley railroad, Pittsburgh, has 
established sales offices at 1447 
Oliver building, that city. 


s+ * * 


Purnell-Carr Mfg. Co., Hast- 
ings, Mich., manufacturer of farm 
implements and garden tools, has 
changed its name to the P-C Mfg. 
Co. 


* * * 


Ohio Electric & Controller Co., 
5900 Maurice avenue, Cleveland, 
has appointed J. G. Howard, 398 
Newbury street, Boston, its sales 
representative in New England 


territory. 
* * * 


Railway Steel Spring Co. has 
appointed Herbert G. Cook its 
representative on the Pacific 
coast. Offices will be established 
at 582 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

* * * 


National Automatic Tool Co., 
Richmond, Ind., has bought the 
patent and sales rights of the 
high-duty drilling machine former- 
ly manufactured by the Minster 
Machine Co., Minster, O. 


* * * 


Combustion Engineering Corp., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has appointed 
Edgar A. Jamieson of the Jamie- 
son Engineering Co. Ltd., Van- 
cover, B. C., as its western repre- 


sentative. 
* ® * 


Uddeholm Co. of America, 52 
Vanderbilt avenue, New York, has 
been formed to conduct the Ameri- 
can business of Uddeholm, Ltd., 
Uddeholm, Sweden, manufacturer 
of quality steels. 


* * * 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Co., Chicago, has appointed the 
Fulton Engineering Co., 620 
American Bank building, Los 


Angeles, as its distributor in 
Southern California and Arizona. 


ae 


Snead Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
manufacturer of automotive ap- 
paratus, has been absorbed by the 
Spicer Mfg. Co., South Plainfield, 
N. J., manufacturer of univer- 
sal joints and similar devices, and 
will be operated as a subsidiary. 


* * * 


Marine City Motor Castings 
Co., Marine City, Mich., is the 
name of a new corporation or- 
ganized to take over the business 
of the McLouth Industries. George 
E. Kramer is general manager of 
the new company. 


Oi tee 


Pittsburgh Gear & Machine 
Co., Twenty-seventh and Small- 
man streets, Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed exclusive distributor in 
Pittsburgh territory by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. for the sale and 
manufacture -of its non-metallic 
pinions. 

aK * * 

McMahon & Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has taken over manufac- 
ture of the friction driven mill, 
designed by Leonard Bartlett, 
formerly vice president of the Re- 
liance Machine & Specialty Co., 
Boston. Mr. Bartlett has become 
associated with the former com- 


pany. 
* * Bt 

Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
J. F. Lincoln vice president, has 
appointed Whitman & Brandt, At- 
lanta, Ga., its representative in 
that state. Clyde Equipment Co., 
Seattle, Wash., and Portland, 
Ore., has been appointed repre- 
sentative for Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho. 


o * * 


The Goodman Electric Machin- 
ery Co., 126 Green street, New- 
ark, N. J., is the new name of 
the business formerly known as 
M. D. Goodman, 185 Bigelow 
street, that city. The company 
repairs and sells are welders, spot 
welders, electric hoists and lifting 
magnets. 
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General Buying Rate 
Exceeding June 
—Prices Firm 


ENERAL improvement in ware- 
fs house business continues mani- 

fest as jobbers report better 
buying in July than June, which was 
one of the best months of 1925. Prices 
continue steady with few revisions. 

The past week in the New York 
jobbing market has been the most ac- 
tive in some time. The rate of buying 
for July is undoubtedly substantially 
higher than that of June. Weakness 
still is manifested in galvanized sheets, 
the market now ranging 4.90c to 5.35c. 
The higher prices are being done 
largely in the heavier gages, which are 
not so generally handled. Belgian 
steel, flats and squares, is being of- 
fered in millimeter sizes as low as 
2.50c. The effect of this competition 
has not yet been particularly marked. 

Buffalo warehouses report business 
during the first half of July equal to 
that of any two weeks period in many 
months. Demand was general. In- 
quiry indicates business during last 
half of July will be good. 

Detroit warehouse products continue 
to move in good tonnages. Business 
is slightly in advance of that during 
June, which was one of the best 
months of the year. + 

Demand upon Pittsburgh warehouses 
is fairly well sustained although sell- 
ers report that July is comparatively 
quiet. Prices are holding steady 
and the outlook is bright for the next 
month or two. 

Iron and steel jobbers at Cleveland 
are getting better bookings than last 
summer. Most dealers report better 
July movement than June. Prices are 
firm and several large orders are re- 
ported closed at the full list. Cold 
finished is in better demand. 

St. Louis jobbers seem well satis- 
fied with orders. Sales are ahead of 
a year ago, and indications are for an 
active business during the remainder 
of the summer. Reinforcing concrete 
bars continue to move in satisfactory 
volume. Considerable irregularity is 
reported in mill supplies, with users 
purchasing only what they require. 

Chicago, St. Louis and Twin City 
prices are unchanged, but a_ better 
feeling is manifest in the Chicago mar- 
ket. Inquiries are slightly more num- 
erous and involve heavier tonnages. 
Implement makers have been caught 
short in some instances and ware- 
houses have benefited. 
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July Warehouse Business Better 











Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market ~ -nters 





























































































































































































































STEEL BARS 
Boston 3.265¢ 
Buffalo 3.30c 
Chicago 3.00¢ 
Cincinnati $.30¢ 
Cleveland 3.10¢ 
Detroit 3.15¢ 
Los Angeles 3.15¢ 
New York 3. 
Philadelphia 2.90¢ to 8.20 
Pittsburgh 2. 
Portland 2.85¢ 
SO -TGEIUD | srcctcnseneccsisenjusbennnen 3.30¢ 
Seattle 8.25¢ 
St. Louis 8.15¢ 
St. Paul 8.25c 
IRON BARS 
Boston 8.265c¢ 
Buffalo 3.30c 
Chicago 3.00c 
Cincinnati 8.30¢ 
Detroit 8.15¢ 
New York 8 
Philadelphia 2.90c to 3.20¢ 
St. Louis 3.25¢ 
REINFORCING BARS 
Bost 3.265c to 8.50c 
Buffalo 3.30c 
Chicago 2.60c 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ 
Cleveland 2.85c to 3.10c 
Detroit 3.15c 
Los Angeles, C. L. . windinit 8.05c 
Los Angeles, L. C.  oraeTe 8.30c 
New York 2.95c to 3.15¢ 
Philadelphia 2.80c to 3.20c 
Pittsburgh 2.10¢ to 2.60c 
San Francisco, C. L. . side 3.35¢ 
San Francisco, L. C. “ie 3.80c 
Seattle 3.50c 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL ee 
n 
Buffalo Hr 
Chicago $.10c 
Cincinnati 3.40c 
Cleveland 3.20c 
Detroit 3.25c 
Re RS | xnersrtticnnenernsictiliiann’ 3.15¢ 
New York 3. 
Philadelphia 2.80c to 3.10c 
Pittsburgh 3. 
Portland 2.85¢ 
Bam FERRCIICO ..cccocccecoceccecescceces . 8.80c 
Sea 8.85¢ 
St. uis 3.25¢ 
St. Paul 8.85¢ 
PLATES 
Bost 3.865c 
Buffalo 3.40c 
Chicago 3.10c 
Cincinnati 3.40c 
Cleveland, %-inch and thicker 8.20¢ 
Cleveland, 8/16-inch .............. ee 3.425¢ 
Detroit $.25¢ 
Detroit, 8/16-inch  ...........-.0.000 8.45c 
Be TRIES | senvicnseettinierminn $.15¢ 
New York 8.84c 
Philadelphia 2.80c to 3.10¢ 
Philadelphia, 38/16-inch ........ 3.00c to 8.80c 
Pittsburgh 3.00c 
Portland 3.25c¢ 
San Franci 8.30c 
Seattle 8.25¢ 
St. Louis 8.25¢ 
St. Paul 8.35¢ 
NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 
Boston, 8/16-inch  ...........ec00++« - 8.915¢ 
Buffalo 3.80c 
Chicago 3.50¢ 
Cincinnati 8.60c 
Cleveland 3.10¢ 
Detroit 3.75¢ 
Ae INNO | ccccatesuslossesomnetntancsce 8.70c 
New York 3.89¢ 
Philadelphia 8.50c 
BIIMEE | iahintstocusatstndenetcenieniwen 4.25¢ 
San Francisco .......cccscccecrrerssees 8.70¢ 
4.25¢ 
3.60¢ 
3.75¢ 
.95c 
4.40¢ 
Chicago we 4.00¢ 
Cincinnati 4.55¢ 
Cleveland ne $.90¢ 
Detroit : 4.40¢ 
eR TRIIIO . sicnnsnassccneiaininaipapbeese 4.65¢ 
i f, _e a . 4.00¢ to 4.85c¢ 
Philadelphia 4.55¢ 
Portland .... 5.25¢ 
San Francisco  ......cccccccccssccerssecece 4.65¢ 
Seattle 5.25¢ 








































































































St. Louis 4.50¢ 
2, ee j 4.25¢ 
NO. 28 GALVANIZED a 
Boston 6.00¢ 
Buffalo ™ 5.45¢ 
RPI haasncdenstidecencensgacninbiomedtedis 5.00¢ 
Cincinnati 5.65c 
Cleveland 5.10¢ 
Detroit 5.50¢ 
Los Angeles 5.75¢ 
New York 4.90c to §.35¢ 
Philadelphia 6.65¢ 
ES Fis codindiiadess nines datseseninesosscien 6.25c 
SEO: SIND  tessvnscstinenisscinéilicte 5.75¢c 
Seattle ........ 6.25c 
St. Louis 5.50c 
St. Paul 5.25¢ 
BANDS 
Boston 4.015¢ 
Buffalo 4.05¢ 
Chicago 3.65c 
Cincinnati 3.95¢ 
Cleveland 8.85¢ 
Detroit 3.80c 
Los Angeles 4.25¢ 
New York 3.99¢ 
Philadelphia 8.756 
Pittsburgh 3.60¢ 
Portland 4.25¢ 
San Francisco . ........c0cscesceescceeee 4.156 
Seattle 4.25¢ 
St. Paul 3.90¢ 
HOOPS 
Bost 6.50c 
Buffalo 4.065¢ 
Chicago 4.156 
Cleveland 3.85¢ 
Detroit 4.30¢ 
New York 4.49¢ 
Philadelphia %-inch and wider 4.006 
Philadelphia, less than %-inch 4.506 
Pittsburgh 3.60¢ 
Seattle 5.00¢ 
St. Paul 4.40¢ 





COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Rounds 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
ae eee 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

















Philadelphia. ....... sie 
II oid case ccadibiwiemmatin 
Portland 
San  sapneunane 
Seattle 
St. Paul 
*Rounds only. 
COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Boston, .100 inch, 500 Ib. lots 6.15¢ 
Buffalo 6.65¢ 
Chicago 7.15¢ 
Cincinnati 7.15¢ 
Cleveland, over 500 pound lots 5.95c¢ 
Detroit 6.30¢ 
New York 6.10¢ 
Philadelphia  .........ccccsoscessesesees a 6.35¢ 
Pittsburgh 6.80c 
FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
New York, duty pai 
































Swedish hollow drill steel... 15.00¢ 
Swedish iron bars round........ 6.75¢ 
Flats and SQUATES  .ccc..erccceseee 7.00c 


WELDED PIPE 

Discounts from warehouse, New York City 
Standard Steel Pipe 

WROUGHT Siiplag PIPE 





lack Galvanized 
Ueeinch Dutt ....cccccccocreccccsscee —28 +21 
% to %-inch IE cep, oe — 3 
en - —46 —29 
Beinch butt ....ccccccsweee —O1 —-37 
1 to 38-inch butt . coos 58 —89 
2-inch lap .... ersseeee ——40 —22 
2% to 6 inch “lap deewibice —48 —85 
7 and 8-inch lap ........... —44 —17 
9 and 10-inch lap ............ ee —14 
11 and 12-inch lap .......... 
WROUGHT izon F PIPE 
Black Galvanized 
% to %-inch butt .......... - +44% +78% 
Inch Dutt ceccccercerserereee — 4 +19 
BHeinch butt .cccccccccccccccee —Il 
1 to 1%-inch butt .......... —14 


t 
Zetmedr IAP  cccccocccccccocccccsercee == & a 
ZM-inch lap  nnvcccccccccrecreveee —— 9 + 
8 to 6-inch lap oni ne + 
7 to [2-inch lap ......... — 8 + 
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ATTALA, ALA.—Walworth Co. of Boston, 
which has taken over the plant of the Na- 
tional Pipe Co., will enlarge the plant and add 
line of drainage fittings and increase every de- 
partment, (Noted May 28.) 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Shades Valley Iron 
Ore Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital to mine iron ore by W. C. Sterrett, 
James M. Morris, Nesbit Hamburger and Hin- 
ton E. Carr. 


LOS ANGELES—Crane Co. is having plans 
made for a warehouse 100 x 130 feet, three 
stories, on San Pedro street near Third street. 


LOS ANGELES—Wiley Machine Shop will 
build a 1-story machine shop 80 x 120 feet 
on Slauson avenue near South Park avenue. 


LOS ANGELES—National Automatic Pan 
Co., 6040 South Alameda street, has begun 
construction of a 2-story addition to its plant. 

LOS ANGELES—Harry Vickers will rebuild 
his machine shop recently burned, replacing 
much of the equipment. ‘i 

LOS ANGELES—Pacific Pipe & Supply Co. 
is having plans made for a plant at San 
Bernardino, which will be equipped to pro- 
duce its pipe specialties. 

LOS ANGELES—Los Angeles Metal Prod- 
ucts Inc. has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital by E. F. Allen, Z. B. Hunt and W. 
Small. David A. Hill, 729 Citizens National 
bank building, is attorney. 

LOS ANGELES—A. J. Bayer Co., C. R. 
Fleishman secretary, ornamental iron fabricat- 
or, will build an addition 60 x 60 feet, saw- 
tooth roof, for production of hollow metal 
doors and an enameling department. 

RIVERSIDE, CALIF.—Pacific Electric Rail- 
way Co. is planning storage buildings and 
car yards at North Market street and Hough- 
ton avenue. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Quality Enameling & 
Porcelain Works Inc. has leased a plant at 
Courtland avenue and Bradford street and 
will install equipment for its purpose. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Western Pipe & Steel 
Co. will build an additional unit for pipe 
and tank fabrication, 90 x 2000 feet, to cost 
$500,000. Howard Tallerday, 444 Market street, 
is manager. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Gray Telephone Pay 
Station Co., Arbor street, will build an 
addition 55 x 210 feet. 

MERIDEN, CONN.—Hance-Parker Mfg. Co., 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
to manufacture and metal specialties by 
Anselm B. Hance president, George Parker 
and V. H. Bogardus. A plant has been 
leased for immediate operation. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Excell Foundry & 
Machine Corp. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital by Oscar Fritzall, S. T. Fritzall, 
Carl A. Mears and C. A. J. Poirot. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—The Waterbury 
Brass Co., is inquiring for 300 tons of struc- 
tural steel for a plant addition. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—A_ steam power 
plant will be erected here by the Connecticut 
Co., in connection with its local utility proper- 
ties. R. W. Foote, this city, is architect. 


CLAYMONT, DEL.—The Worth Steel Co. is 
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inquiring for 150 tons of structural steel for a 
plant addition. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—A company has been 
formed by James J. Dugan, 422 South Clay- 
mont street, which has acquired a plant and 
will manufacture piston rings. Equipment 
will be needed, including wire drawing and 
wire forming machines. 

MACON, GA.—Arnett Mfg Co. is having 
plans made for a _ plant to manufacture 
bobbins and other textile mill equipment. 

BARRINGTON, ILL.—Bruhn Steel Products 
& Steel Home Corp., Gary, Ind., David Bruhn 





TAUNTED GUANLOUUDAT LEENA ADEA Hun 


Machine Exports Steady 


XPORTS of certain metal work- 
~ ing equipment in May varied 
little from April. Bending and power 
press shipments in May totaled 27 
compared to 23 in April; thread cut- 
ting and screwing machines dropped 
to 89 from 96 and punching and shear- 
ing machines from 24 to 16, while 
power hammers gained from 18 to 20. 
Following is a classification of those 
exports by countries of destination. 





Thread 
Bending cutting Punching 
and and and Power 


power screwing shearing ham- 
presses machines machines mers 

















Countries number number number number 
PID: Sicpcccecicssnsseonn 10 1 
Germany we 16 coh 
Greece . jen an ea 
TY > sitsenccnersavioenncs ‘ 12 2 2 
Netherlands .......... 1 ones 1 dene 
TUTE casswitosiczsecnne - = 1 pare sell 
GI “cekssracieniecne, sat ante 1 sav 
Switzerland  ......008 s+» 3 ants = 
United Kingdom... 4 19 os = 
CRIN, acsecectcrsnnmninnee 7 2 1 3 
Honduras juin ines hens 1 
Panama ......... ont oak 3 
IIE: Keanbssinatiocdaenty. cree 2 one aa 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ... aes 1 
GUST sngsstacicavniccinnebere 1 1 poe 
Dominican Fepub- 

ED: Tasssbuhodoin eseeenniale ade eons 
Argentina 1 ‘ide 
Beall. ccccssscee 1 am 
COIND seseverseces 1 5 1 
Colombia .... 1 pans “tis 
3, penne 1 . Be 
Venezuela 1 2 
British India ........ 2 2 1 
Other Dutch East 
Japan 11 1 pas 
Kwangtung, leased 

COPPIIDED ~ coctiacinces.. sess wes Si 2 
PI Seemilntitinses en 1 3 “ae 
French Oceania... 1 kin are 
New Zealand ....... «+ 2 
British S. Africa.. .... 1 

NEE. sadvrcvtrcicpestes 27 89 16 20 
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president, has bought a plant at Chicago 
Highlands, Barrington, which will be equipped 
for production of steel bungalows and metal 
receptacles. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Co., C. W. Williams manager, 207 West Wash- 
ington street, will build a l-story factory build- 
ing 140 x 400 feet. 


CHICAGO—Day Beam Co., 19 South LaSalle 
street, has been incorporated with $50,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture automobile accessories by 
Jay S. Brewer, Ryamond Canaday and Nola 
Thacker. John E. Anderson, 19 South La- 
Salle street, is attorney. 


CHICAGO—Lacy Hot Cup Mfg. Co., 5& 
North LaSalle street, has been incorporated 
with $20,000 capital to manufacture metallic 
devices by Frank R. Lacey, C. Vernecki and 
Emil H. Seeman. Will J. Bell, 69 West 
Washington street, is correspondent. 


CHICAGO—Burton Auto Spring Corp., 2433 
West Forty-eighth street, has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to manufacture springs 
for automobiles and automobile supplies by 
Edward A. Zimmerman, Harold J. Clark and 
Raymond O. Hayer. Zimmerman & Clark, 
11 North LaSalle street, are correspondents. 


CHICAGO—Cummings Car & Coach Co., 
111 West Monroe stret, has been incorporated 
with $200,000 capital and 1000 shares no 
par value manufacture railway appliances 
by Walter J. Cummings, 0. N. Hebner and 
John T. Giblin. Gardner & Carton, 76 West 
Monroe stret, are correspondents. 


CHICAGO—White Eagle Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., 2536 West Lake street, has been 
incorporated with 25,000 capital to produce 
and sell metals and ores by Harry Blitzsten, 
Benjamin Jaffe and Maurice A. Riskind. 
D’Ancona & Pflaum, 30 North LaSalle street, 
is correspondent. 


DANVILLE, ILL.—Modern Machine Shop 
Inc. has acquired a larger plant at 123 North 
Hazel street, 40 x 150 feet, to accommodate 
enlarged business. 


TROY, ILL.—Donald D. Staab, Edwards. 
ville, Tll., has bought a building at Troy 
and will operate a brass foundry for the 
production of plumbing supplies. 


HAMMOND, IND.—Hammond Brass Works 
has placed a contract with the Austin Co., 
Cleveland, for a brass foundry 90 x 320 
feet, including a machine shop. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Indianapolis Drop 
Forge Co. has given contract to J. E. Me- 
Gaughy, American Central Life building, for 
a l-story addition 50 x 75 feet. 


WASHINGTON, IND.—Leonard Range Co., 
J. E. Leonard president, is planning rebuild- 
ing its burned plant. 


WHITING, IND.—Repair shops for the 
Union Tank Car Co. are being constructed 
here and include a foundry, machine shop, 
power plant, wheel shop and other depart- 
ments. 


COVINGTON, KY.—Moeschl-Edwards Corru- 
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gating Co., Ninth street, has had plans made 
for an addition to its plant. 
NEW ORLEANS—International Cement 


Corp., 342 Madison avenue, New York, plans 
construction of a plant for the Phoenix Port- 
land Cement Co., a subsidiary, on the indus- 
trial canal, costing about $4,000,000. Holger 
Struckman is president of the parent com- 
pany. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Louisiana Railway 
& Navigation Co. William Edenborn, presi- 
dent, plans construction of steel highway 
and railroad bridge across the Atchafalaya 
river at Simmesport, La. to cost about $2,- 


000,000. Several hundred tons of steel will 
be required. 
BALTIMORE, MD. — Pioneer Hardwood 


Flooring Co., Charles F. Steiner president and 
treasurer, is taking bids for rebuilding its 
burned plant, 100 x 120 feet and 80 x 180 
feet. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Chrome Valve Co. has 
been incorporated with $250,000 capital to 
manufacture engineering specialties by Wil- 
liam F. Cochran, Robert S. Shriver and Edgar 
E. Ewing. It will operate in part of the 
plant of the Bay Copper & Iron Works, 
with which it is affiliated. 

BOSTON—Contract has been awarded the 
J. F. Fitzgerald Construction Co. for an addi- 
tion to the plant of the Air Reduction Sales 
Co., at South Boston. 

BOSTON—S. M. Howes Co., 508 Medford 
street, Charleston, manufacturer of stoves, is 
having plans made for a %$-story factory 60 x 
100 feet. Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, 200 
Devonshire street, Boston, are architects. 

SOMERVILLE, MASS.—Underhill, Bros. 
manufacturer of tools, whose plant was dam- 
aged by fire a fortnight ago, has completed 
repairs and resumed operations. 

WAKEFIELD, MASS.—Large unit of the 
Massachusetts Oilless Bearing Co., Mechanic 
street, was burned, much equipment being 
destroyed. The plant will be rebuilt at once. 

WEST LYNN, MASS.—General Electric 
Co. has let contract for a l1-story forge shop 
55 x 100 feet. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—H. B. Sherman 
Mfg. Co., H. C. Sherman president, Barney 
street, is taking bids on brass foundry and 
finishing shop. L. J. Sarvis, 65 East Main 
street, is architect. 

RENTON HARBOR, MICH.—Jones Gear Co. 
menufacturer of automobile gears, R. J. 
Bouchard, president, will remove from Chi- 
eago and has ordered new machine equip- 
ment. 

BIG RAPIDS, MICH.—W. H. Allwedo, presi- 
dent of the Crescent Gravel Co., Horsy, Mich., 
has plans for a 30-foot power dam and hydro- 
electric power plant on the Muskegon river 
north of Paris. 

CRYSTAL FALLS, MICH.—Fire 
machine shops and storage warehouse of+ the 
McKinney Steel Co. at the Great Western mine. 

DETROIT—Hudson Motor Car Co. is hav- 
ing plans made for a 3-story reinforced con- 
crete building 600 feet long. 

DETROIT—Standard Tool Works, Inc., 
Owen building, will build a l-story plant 40 
x 200 feet at Pontiac, Mich. 

DETROIT—Buckeye Machine Co., Lima, O« 
will build a plant in Detroit, site for which 
is under negotiation. 

DETROIT—Automatic Switch Co. has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital to manu- 
facture automatic switches and circuit break- 


damaged 


ers. 


DETROIT—Perfection Appliance Co., manu- 
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facturer of iron and nonferrous castings, plans 
a new plant at Tecumseh, Mich., and may 
remove its entire production there. 
DETROIT—Detroit Forging Co., 284 Mt. 
Elliott avenue, Charles T. Kingston, presi- 
dent, has bought the plant of John Brennan & 
Co., Twenty-fourth street and Michigan Cen- 
tral railroad and will use it as a branch 
works, installing additional forging equipment. 
DETROIT—Brass Weatherstrip Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $40,000 capital to 
manufacture metal casings, attachments and 
fittings by Arthur J. Gibson, Detroit; Frank 


MT 





POVEAUEUAATE LAGU OTE 


Exports of Implements 


Lower in May 


Washington, July 21.—Figures just 
compiled show the value of agricul- 
tural implements exported in May 
was nearly $2,000,000 less than in 
April. The valuation was $6,002,438. 
This was about $1,000,000 less than 
for May, 1924. A large part of the 
decrease is accounted for by smaller 
shipments of wheel tractors, which 
amounted in number to 2785, valued 
at $1,531,847, in May, this year, as 
compared with 4303 valued at $2,- 
278,647 in April. 

Shipments of harvesters and bind- 
ers were valued at $547,136, less than 
half the value of those exported ‘a 
year ago. French purchases of Amer- 
ican harvesters and binders showed an 
increase and amounted to 2159, valued 
at $356,871. Exports of plows in- 
creased slightly. 

In the 11-month period ended with 
May, exports of implements to other 
countries amounted in value to $57,- 
344,503, as compared with $56,182,801 
for the period ended with May, last 
year. Wheel tractors comprised the 
largest item, with 27,812, valued at 
$15,490,728. Plows and _ harvesters 
and binders are the second and third 
largest items, respectively. 


C. Neinas, Flint; and Frank M. Hills, 8907 
Mackinaw avenue, Detroit. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Wolverine Brass 
Works has started work on an addition to 
its plant. 

MARINE CITY, MICH.—Marine City Mo- 
tor Castings Co. has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital to manufacture motor castings 
and automobile accessories by Lloyd Smith, 
Calvin A. Keim and Edward J. Kleiman, 545 
South Elizabeth street. 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—Muskegon Aluminum 
Co. has nearly completed its new plant 80 x 
140 feet, one story, which will give it much 


- larger production. 


YPSILANTI, MICH.—Ypsilanti Foundry Co., 
J. H. Lensky president, has let contract to 
the Austin Co., Cleveland, for a 2-story 
machine shop 50 x 160 feet. 

MILACA, MINN.—Eastern Minnesota Power 
Co. will build a generating station here. 


MOORHEAD, MINN.—City plans extensive 
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repairs and enlargement of its electric power 
plant, $70,000. R. G. Price is auditor. 


ST. PAUL—Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
791 Forest street, will build a 2-story addi- 
tion. Lovering & Longbotham, Builders Ex- 
change building, has the general contract. 


ST. PAUL—Motor Power Equipment Co., 
2512 University avenue, builder of power- 
operated agricultural machinery, is asking 
new bids on a new 2-story plant 150 x 3800 
feet. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Columbian Tank Co. 
is constructing a 5-story reinforced concrete 
and steel addition comprising 16,000 square 
feet of floor space for use as offices. laboratory, 
galvanizing shop and paint shop. Other units 
including new fabricating tank shop are con- 
templated. A. A. Kramer is president and 
general manager. 


BEEBE RIVER, N. H.—Draper  Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass., is taking bids on a 2-story 
plant 100 x 200 feet at Beebe River, for pro- 
duction of textile machinery. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Inversand Co. has been in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital to manufac- 
ture water purifying apparatus. New Jersey 
Corporation Guarantee & Trust Co., Camden, 
is attorney. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—Economy Fire Box & 
Grate Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with 
2500 shares no par value to manufacture 
heating apparatus by Wilfred B. Wolcott, 
E. C. Levin and William C. Gotschalk, Wil- 
fred B. Wolcott, Camden, is attorney. 


HARRISON, N. J.—Accelrite Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $125,000 capital to 
manufacture speed control pedals by Peter 
H. James, David Zerman and _ Augusta 
Schwartz. Peter H. James, Jersey City, is at- 
torney. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Acme Handle Co., 
228 Orient street, is having plans made for a 
l-story plant 100 x 140 feet. Kelly & Gowan, 
Trust Co. building, are architects. 

NEWARK, N. J.—General Alloy Co., David 
Rosen president, 186 New Jersey Railroad 
avenue, has bought a 5-story building at 52 
Lafayette street, and will equip it for occu- 
pancy. 

MATAWAN, N. J.—The borough council is 
planning improvements in the waterworks 
equipment and additional pumps and equip- 
ment. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Jeffrey & Mayer has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital to manu- 
facture portable metal garages by Walter A. 
Jeffery, Gertrude H. Jeffery, Arthur Mayer 
and Emily J: Mayer, Newark. J. Harry Hane- 
gan, Newark, is attorney. 

NEWARK, N. J.—J. S. Mundy Hoisting En- 
gine Co., Clinton L. Mundy president and gen- 
cral manager, is building addition, two stories, 
40 x 140 feet, steel and concrete for use as 
machine shop and engineering department. 
New equipment will be installed. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Erection Co. has 
been incorporated to deal in and erect struc- 
tural steel with 500 shares no par value by 
John Ryker, and Fred Rom, Newark; John 
A. Hendricks, New York; Anthony J. Me- 
Nulty, Brooklyn. Anthony Breitkopf, Newark, 
is attorney. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Dickinson Cord Tire Co., 
manufacturer of machinery for production of 
cord tires, has bought former plant of Con- 
solidated New York Filtration Corp. at Nutley 
and will remove its New York and Long Island 
plants there. Frederick A. Dickinson is presi- 
dent of the company. 


NUTLEY, N. J.—George LaMonte & Son, 
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229 Kingsland road, will build a 1-story power 
house in connection with their paper mill. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Never Stall Co. has 
been incorporated with 75 shares common 
stock no par value to manufacture automobile 
specialties by W. M. Camp and W. F. Donley. 
A. Fischerte, Binghamton, is attorney. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Brooklyn Edison Co., 
Pearl street, is taking bids on a 1-story sub- 
station 30 x 100 feet. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The New York Rapid 
Transit Co. will erect a Marge storage building 
here. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Morris Kanefsky & Son 
has beeen incorporated with $10,000 capital 
to manufacture iron products by M. and I. 
and D. Kanefsky. W. Walzer, 44 Court street, 
is attorney. 

BUFFALO—Burger Mfg. Co., Toronto, Ont., 
manufacturer of metal specialties, has leased 
a plant and will install equipment. 

BUFFALO—Otis Elevator Co., 162 Grider 
street, will build a 1-story addition to its 
machine shop, 95 x 120 feet. W. E. Van 
Horn is in charge. 

BUFFALO—L. & I. J. White Co. has beeen 
incorporated with $168,000 capital to manufac- 
ture tools and appliances by W. S. Walls, 


J. W. VanAllen and F. H. Hamilton. Wileox 
& VanAllen, Buffalo, are attorneys. 
BUFFALO—New York Brake Head Corp. 


has been incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
manufacture railroad supplies by S. P. Ruzen- 
ski and J. P. Lynch. R. A. Grimm, Buffalo, 
is attorney. 

BUFFALO—Burger Stamping & Spinning 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital to manufacture metal goods in copper 
and brass by A. Burger, H. Lipman and J. A. 
Schreiber. Ward, Spring, Flynn & Tilton, 
Buffalo, are attorneys. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Contract has been 
made with Charles C. Haas Co. for general 
construction work involved in additions to 
the electric lighting plant, to cost about 
$100,000. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Gem Concrete & 
Construction Co. has bought a half-block at 
Governor place and Harris avenue for a 6- 
story reinforced concrete factory. 

NEW YORK—Reliable Die & Metal Stamp- 
ing Works, 244 Canal street, has expanded 
by leasing a floor at 242 Canal street. 

NEW YORK—Hilsdorf & Glacy has been 
incorporated with 500 shares common stock no 
metal containers 
Kessler and J 


to manufacture 
Holsdorf, H. J. 


par value 
by W. G. 
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Glacy. H. D. Patton, 68 William street, is 


attorney. 


NEW YORK CITY—A power plant will be 
erected by the Stancourt Laundry Co., 164 
East Fifty-third street, at its. proposed new 
laundry. 


NEW YORK CITY—The J. G. White En- 
gineering Corp., 43 Exchange Place, has pre- 
pared plans for a $200,000 substation for the 
Staten Island Edison Corp., St. George, S. I. 


NEW YORK—F. & F. Metal Co. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital by C. Fox, 
J. and H. Fuhrman. J. D. Nussbaum, 84 
Rivington street, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—H. W. Ramberg has been in- 
corporated with 100 shares common stock no 
par value to operate a ‘machine shop by W. 
J. Eldredge, P. J. Dobson and J. R. Stewart. 
_NEW YORK—American Metal Products Co., 
has leased part of a building at 533 Canal 
street for the manufacture of electrical and 
metal specialties. 

NEW YORK—Ruby Lamp Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital by D. Burg, 
R. Eisenstadt and M. Frieman. A. Joseph, 51 
Chambers street, is attorney. 


NEW YORK—Superior Steel Bed Co. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital by 
J. Grossberg, J. Unger and C. Schatz. I. I. 
Haber, 299 Broadway, is attorrey. 


NEW YORK—Biax Flexible Shaft Co. has 
been incorporated with 200 shares no par 
value by R. Wezel and G. M. and F. I. Van- 
derbeck. I. M. Schwartz, 2 Rector street, is 
attorney. 


NEW YORK—Commercial Metals & Refining 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
by P. Wenger, J. E. Bourquin and F. V. 
Hebard. Hawkins, Delafield & Longfellow, 20 
Exchange place, are attorneys. 


NEW YORK CITY—General contract for 
a $30,000 machine shop for the armory board, 
municipal building, has been awarded to the 
Balaban-Jordon Co., 116 West Thirty-ninth 
street. 

NEW YORK—Unshear Co. has been incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital to manufacture 
machinery by H. I. Lurie, U. F. L. Stein- 
dorff and I. Levy. Lurie & Feinberg, 38 Park 
Row, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Remington _ Typewriter Co., 
874 Broadway, has let a contract to James 
Stewart & Co., Inc., 17 East Forty-second 
street, for two I1-story additions, 62 x 240 
feet and 82 x 85 feet, at its plant at Ilion, 
N. ¥ 

NEW 


YORK—Arrowhead Iron & Steel 








Works has been incorporated with 80 shares 
common stock no par value by C. L. Harrison, 


J. Hardy Jr. and W. E. McDermott. Hardy, 
Stanliffe & Whitaker, 165 Broadway, are 
attorneys. 


NEW YORK—E. F. Keating Pipe Bending 
& Supply Co., 454 Water street, has been 
incorporated with $150,000 to manufacture coils 
and bends by E. F. Keating, president and 
treasurer, H. K. Herbison vice president and 
Charles J. Cannon secretary. 


NEW YORK—The Grabler Co., 10 Beach 
street, malleable iron fittings and plumbing 
supplies, has bought a 7-story building at 
88 Laight street, 90 x 100 feet, and will 
remodel and equip it as an extension to its 
plant. 


NEW YORK—American Electrotype Co. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital te 
manufacture electrotypes and other nonferrous 
products by H. S. Musgrave, E. L., Gillians and 
A. Zimmon. Coan & Coan, 217 Broadway, are 
attorneys. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Niacet Chemical 
Corp., recently organized by the Union Car- 
bide Co., the Niagara Electro-Chemical Co. and 
the Shawinigan Water & Power Co., will 
build a plant on a 10-acre site for the pro- 
duction of electro-chemicals. W. C. Hovey of 
the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. will be 
resident manager. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Pressu-Washer Co., 
204 Jefferson Standard building, has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital to manu- 
facture a device for washing automobiles. 


AKRON, O.—Grolbert Sheet Metal & Heat- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with $5000 
capital by William C. Grolbert, Riley L. 
Feizel and William Schleuter. 


CLEVELAND—Clark Controller Co. has been 
incorporated with $500 capital by Martin A. 
Tuttle, Irone A. Kennon and William M. 
Hubbard. 


CLEVELAND—Light and power division, 
city of Cleveland, will build a transformer 
house 35 x 48 feet and a power plant addi- 
tion, including machine shop. 


CLEVELAND—Marquette Grinding 
chine Tool Co. has incorporated with 
$2000 capital by William Mears, George J. 
Weske, Herbert Weske and Mary A. Mears. 

COLUMBUS, 0O.--D. A. Ebinger Sanitary 
Mfg. Co., D. A. Ebinger president and treas- 
urer, has let contract for a factory addition, 
two stories, 50 x 219 feet. 


DAYTON, O.—Eureka Tool & Die Co. will 
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build a 1-story plant. J. W. Boren has the 


general contract. 

DAYTON, O.—Brown-Brockmeyer Co. has 
been incorporated with $200,000 capital to 
manufacture electric motors, by Edgar W. 


Brockmeyer and L. M. Brockmeyer. A plant 
is being sought. 
HOLLOW ROCK, 0O.—The Hollow Rock 


Mining & Transportation Co., owned by the 
Crescent Brick Co., New Cumberland, W. Va., 
will erect a sewer pipe plant at an estimated 
cost of $250,000 to $300,000. 


NEWTON FALLS, O.—Falls Steel Tube & 
Mfg. Co., recently incorporated, has bought 
a plant which it will equip for the produc- 
tion of steel tubing, with gas welders, bend- 
ing machinery and tube forming machines. 

TOLEDO, 0.—Toledo Pressed Steel Co. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital by 
Joseph A. Yager, Thomas J. O’Connor, Paul 
A. Leidy and Helen Cherry. 

TOLEDO, O.—Willys-Overland Co. has given 
contract to Gettings-Kopitke Co. for a 2-story 
addition 40 x 120 feet, costing $35,000. 

TOLEDO, O.—Banting Machine Co., J. W. 
Banting president, will build a plant two 
stories, 75 x 100 and 50 x 125 feet at Madison 
and Eleventh streets. 

TOLEDO, O.—National Traffic Control Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
manufacture control and signal systems by 
Cc. A. Yobst, A. W. Larger and F. W. 
Lehman. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0O.—Youngstown Foundry 
& Machine Co. will build a foundry plant at 
its Poland avenue site, one story, 120 x 250 
feet, for which six cranes will be required. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—A. C. Miller, care 36 
South College street, will build a 2-story ma- 
chine shop 40 x 65 feet. General contract to 
Cc. E. Hemp Construction Co., 33 South Maple 
street. 

CHICKASHA, OKLA.—Hall-Briscoe Refining 
Co., capital $50,000, has been chartered by 
J. W. Helm, F. C. Hall and Powell Briscoe 
to build and operate oil refinery. Will need 
stills, boilers and other equipment. 

MUSKOGEE, OKLA.—Oklahoma Pipe Line 
Co. has increased capital from $10,000,000 
to $15,000,000 to provide for expansion of 
pipe line construction. F. E. LeMasters is 
general superintendent. 

MUSKOGEE, OKLA.—Tulsa Pumping Unit 
Co. capital $25,000, has been chartered by R. 
E. Martin and S. M. McManus, Muskogee, 
and W. H. Blakely, Tulsa, to manufacture 
iron and steel pumps for oil field use. _ S. 
M. McManus is general manager. 

SAND SPRINGS, OKLA.—Slater Brothers 
Turnbuckle Derrick Co. successors to Slater 
Brothers Corp., plans additions to plant for 
manufacture of steel derricks and other equip- 
ment for oil trade. Guy P. Slater is presi- 
dent and general manager. 

BETHLEHEM, PA.—The Central Railroad of 
New Jersey has started work here on car 
shops, round house and new freight yards, cost- 
ing $1,000,000. 

CHESTER, PA.—Former plant of the Mer- 
chants Shipbuilding Corp., recently bought by 
the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, will be remodeled 
for parts production and assembly. Plans 
are nearly complete by Albert Kahn, Detroit. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—Harrisburg Light & 
Power Co. is planning installation of a turbo- 
generator and accessories in its steam-electric 
power plant. Transmission lines will alse 


be extended. 
PHILADELPHIA—General Electric Co., G. 
T. Baldwin general manager, Schenectady, 
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N. Y., will build a 6-story manufacturing 
buildizg at Sixty-ninth and Elmwood avenues. 


PHILADELPHIA—The Budd Wheel Co., 
Stoakley & Hunting Park, has awarded a con- 
tract to the Wark Co., 16 Walnut street, for 
a $4000 storehouse. 


PHILADELPHIA—Plans have been filed by 
the Reading Co., for a grain elevator at Port 
Richmond, having a capacity of 2,500,000 
bushels. 


PHILADELPHIA—Bids have just been re- 
ceived by H. H. King, architect, on a factory 
addition for the R. Kendrick Co., Inc., Pas- 
torius street, Germantown. 


PHILADELPHIA—General contract for a 
$50,000 mill addition, for O. T. Baker & Co., 
Fountain street and the Reading railroad, has 
been awarded to Barclay, White & Co., 1713 
Sancom street. 


LENOIR CITY, TENN.—Lenoir Car Works 
will make additions to its plant to increase 
its capacity 17 per cent. 


PITTSBURGH—Manchester Auto & Machine 
Co., Joseph MeNeil president, 1216 Liverpool 
street, will build a 2-story service and repair 
plant 60 x 140 feet. A. M. Bowan, Bessemer 
building, is architect. 

FRANKELL, TEX.—Boudinot Gasoline Co. 
capital $200,000, has been granted permit to 
operate in Texas with Hurley P. Lyons, 
Frankell, named as state manager. Company 
plans to erect natural gasoline plants and will 
need engines, compressors and other equipment. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—wNorris Brothers, tool 
maunfacturers, Robinson, IIl., have been grant- 
ed permit to operate in Texas with $250,000 
capital. John R. Long, Fort Worth, is state 
agent. A warehouse for distribution of oil 
field tools is planned. 

GIDDINGS, TEX.—Texas-Louisiana Carbon & 
Producing Co. capital $350,000, has been grant- 
ed permit to operate in Texas with W. O. 
Bowers Jr., Giddings, named as state agent. 
Company plans to erect plant for manufac- 
ture of carbon black. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Portable Rotary Rig Co. 
capital $50,000, chartered by R. E. Brooks Jr., 
Linn K. Park and Lewis M. Pearce to manu- 
facture portable steel rig for oil field use. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Kay County Gas _ Co. 
subsidiary Marland Oil Co., capital $10,000,000, 
has been granted permit to operate in Texas 
with Houston headquarters. William J. Rieker, 
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Humble building, is state manager. Company 
plans building of gas pipelines in several 
prospective South Texas fields. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—San Antonio Public 
Service Co. will construct transmission lines 
from San Antonio to Waco, Tex., distance of 
200 miles, cost being figured at $800,000. Sev- 
eral power plants and transforming stations 
will be erected. W. B. Tuttle is president 
of the company which is building a $2,500,000 
power plant at New Braunfels to have from 
25,000 to 30,000 kilowatt capacity. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Brewer & Cone Inc., 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital 
tec make sheet metal products by J. F. Brewer 
and H. J. Cone. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Spokane Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding Co., 2023 Maxwell avenue, Howard 
Russell president, is having plans made for 
new plant. 

ASTICO, WIS.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the Astico Mfg. Co., capi- 
tal stock $15,000, to manufacture electrical 
appliances, tools, electrical and radio equip- 
ment. Incorporators are Oscar M. and Erwin 
F. Jaeger and Peter F. Murphy. 

BELOIT, WIS.—A _ 1600-horsenower high 
pressure boiler, with auxiliaries and automatic 
stoker feed will be the main part of the 
equipment to be purchased by the Beloit 
Water, Gas & Electric Co., which will build 
a $75,000 addition to its boiler house. The 
work is directed by the Adams Construction 
Co., 217 Clarkson court, Chicago. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—Northwest Engineering 
Co., L. A. Barkhausen general manager, is 
about to let contracts for an addition to 
structural and assembling shops, totaling 
22,400 square feet. 

KIEL, WIS.—W. F. Robbens, Mayville, Wis., 
is the successful bidder for constructing the 
new municipal sewage disposal plant here 
at $25,000. The engineering work is being 
directed by Jerry Donohue, city engineer of 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

MANITOWOC, WIS.—McMullen & Pitz, lo- 
cal engineers and contractors, are the lowest 
bidders at $83,750 for the work of construct- 
ing a new intake into Lake Michigan for 
the city water plant. ° 

MILWAUKEE—Motor Necessities Inc., haz 
been incorporated to manufacture metal stamp- 
ings for automotive specialties by Stephen 
A. Park, Hugh P. Morris and Ira M. Jones. 


Business in Canada 


EDMUNDSTON, N. B.—It is reported the 
Fraser Companies, Ltd., will construct a news- 
print paper mill in New Brunswick. The 
company is now building a large mill in 
Madawaska, on the Maine side, opposite Ed- 
mundston. 

ST. JOHN, N. B.—Bids will be received 
until July 30, addressed to the chairman of 
the New Brunswick electric power commission 
for construction of works included in the 
main contract in connection with the pro- 
posed hydro electric power development at 
Grand Falls, N. B. S. R. Weston is chief 
engineer of the commission. 

CALVERT TOWNSHIP, ONT.—McNamara 
Bros., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., have the 
general contract for waterworks plant here 
to cost $200,000. 

NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—An addition will 
be built to the plant of the Beaver Board 
Co. and machinery installed for production 
of news print paper. 

FORT WILLIAM, ONT.——The Mountain 
Stone Co., has closed a large contract to 
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supply stone to the Cleveland Cliffs Sand 
Co., and will install considerable new equip- 
ment in its plant. 


HAWKESBURY, ONT.—W. P. Morter and 
D. Menard will build a machine shop on 
Main street west and will purchase complete 
tools and equipment. 


IROQUOIS FALLS, ONT.—The Abitibi Pow- 
er & Paper Co. has placed orders with the 
Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto, for 
six 6000 kilowatt ampere, 12,000 to 110,000 
volt, water cooled, single phase transformers. 
It is understood that three will be installed 
in the generating plant at Island Falls and 
three at Iroquois Falls. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Gem Rubber Co., 
3615 Dundas street, is building new manu- 
facturing plant here. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Sterling Caskets, 
Ltd., McDonnell Square, will call for bids 
about the middle of this month for an addi- 
tion to its factory. Machinery will be pur- 
chased. Messrs. Hall & Duerr, Lumsden 
building, are architects. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Modern Ventilator Sys- 
tems, Ltd., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture and deal in screening and metal goods, 
with $250,000 capital, by William H. Cook, 
Henry G. Leightz-Bennett and George B. 
Walker. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Bids will be received by 
Thomas Foster, chairman of the board of 


control, until July 28, for the following equip- 
ment: 1-motor electric hoist and appurtenances, 
and 1% cubic yard single grab bucket; a 
3-motor electric traveling crane and %-cubic 
yard single line, clam shell bucket and 
appurtenances. Specifications, Room 12, city 
hall. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The provincial govern- 
ment of Ontario has authorized the hydro 
electro commission to proceed with the de 
velopment of five additional water power 
sites on the Ottawa river, whose total po- 
tential horsepower approximates 250,600, at 
an ultimate expenditure of upwards of $25,- 
000,000. Some development will be under- 
taken immediately to supply 20,000 horse- 
power additional for the city of Ottawa. It 
is expected the Deschenes development will 
be the first undertaking. 

WALKERVILLE, ONT.—Dougan Electric 
Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., has been  incor- 
porated to manufacture electrical apparatus 
and machinery, with $50,000 capital stock, by 
Gustave J. Scherling, Lyle J. Hicks and 
Florence Scherling. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Standard Diamond Drill, 
Ltd., has been incorporated to carry on busi- 
ness of mechanical engineer and _ construct 
plants, engines, tools _and apparatus, with 
$100,000 capital, by Frank Callaghan, John 
D. Kearney and Charles Coderre. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—National Aluminum 
Corp., Ltd., has been incorporated to manu- 
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facture, produce and deal in aluminum and 
its products, with $15,000 capital, by Donald 
H. Campbell, L. Howard Dugan and Anna 
Turner. 


QUEBEC, QUE.—The St. Lawrence Paper 
Bag Co., 59 Des Prairies street, has awarded 
contract for factory building here to cost 
$22,000 to Edmond Belanger, 24 Labilberte 
street. 


THURSTON, QUE.—Anglin-Norcross, Ltd., 
65 Victoria street, Montreal, Que., have the 
general contract for factory building here 
for the Singer Mfg. Co. 


WESTMOUNT, QUE.—The city council is ex- 
tending municipal steam power plant and 
has placed an order with the Canadian General 
Electric Co., for a 1250 kilowatt ampere, 60 
cycle, 3 phase, turbo alternator with Inger- 
soll-Rand condenser. 


REGINA, SASK.—The Canada Clay Prod. 
ucts Co. has been organized for the purpose 
of taking over the plant of the Estevan Brick 
Co. here. The company proposes to install 
considerable new equipment in its plant and 
to develop a new line of brick, building 
tile, pottery, etc. 


SHAUNAVAN, SASK.—F. J. Horsey, town 
clerk, will call for bids for construction of 
sewage disposal works, including pumping 
equipment for same. John Campbell, Masonic 
Temple building, Regina, Sask., is engineer. 


New Trade Publications 


SCALES—Scales with dials which can be 
read accurately and quickly from a distance 
are illustrated in a bulletin by the American 
Kron Scale Co., New York. The variety of 
uses to which these scales can be put is 
shown by illustrations. 


PRICE CUTTING—A paper presented be- 
fore a gathering of machine tool manufac- 
turers by Howard W. Dunbar, is being sent 
out in a booklet by the Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., as an attempt to aid the movement for 
maintaining the policy deemed best for the 
industry. 


SHOVELS—More kinds of shovels than the 
average layman dreams could exist .are shown 
in the current catalog of the Pittsburgh 
Shovel Co., Pittsburgh. All sizes and shapes 
and equipped with varied handles, these 
shovels are intended for many _ specialized 
uses, all of which are described. 


GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVES—Vulcan Iron 
Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has issued a bulle- 
tin featuring 16 and 20-ton gear-driven gaso- 
line locomotives. General description and 
complete specifications are given, as well as 
hauling capacity charts and a number of 
halftone illustrations. 


BRIDGE SAFETY STOP—Necessity for hold- 
ing ore and coal bridges against wind pres- 
sure has caused development of a safety stop 
by the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, 
which is described fully in a current bulletin. 
Details and description of the device are sup- 
plemented by numerous illustrations of its 
action in locking and unlocking. 


MOLDING MACHINES—The Osborn Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, has . published. two.+pamphlets, 
the first describing its line of jolt squeezer 
molding machines which are air operated, 
and the second outlining the standard pro- 


cedure in making a mold on this type jolt 
squeezer machine. Both publications are well 
illustrated. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—Stationary and port- 
able air compressor equipment is described 
in a 16-page folder of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. A general description 
of air compressors, including direct and alter- 
nating current types is included, while the 
major features of the machines are described 
and illustrated. 


JUNCTION BOXES—The Crouse-Hinds Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. has published several bulletins 
describing a variety of junction boxes for 
use in electrical work. The boxes are made 
of cast iron, the covers being made of cast 
brass and threaded. Two bosses on the cover 
permit the use of a wrench or screw driver in 
turning it. Dimensions are given. 


CUTTING AND WELDING APPARATUS— 
Equipment used in cutting and welding, in- 
cluding torches and outfits, regulators, acetylene 
generators, portable trucks, adaptors, mani- 
folds, oil preheaters, carbide lights, welding 
rods and flux, are described and illustrated in 
a recent publication of the Alexander Milburn 
Co., Baltmiore. 


SWITCHBOARDS—Installation, operation and 
maintenance of switchboards are discussed in 
a new 120-page booklet recently issued by the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y¥. The 
booklet is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, diagrams, tables and fomulas. It con- 
tains much varied information of value to 
those installing and operating switchboards. 


SCREENS—The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, has issued a pamphlet describing 
an iron frame revolving screen for foundry 
use, Refuse from the cleaning floor is dumped 
into the screen hopper, the sand dropping 
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through the perforations while the pieces of 
broken core and pieces of metal are delivered 
to a spout at the lower end of the screen. 


STEAM SEPARATOR—An interesting de- 
velopment of a steam separator is described 
in an information leaflet published by the 
Griscom-Russell Co., 90 West street, New 
York. This device, which is used on high 
pressure steam lines, has been changed in de- 
sign by the addition of a larger helical path 
and a spatter cap on the outlet pipe to in- 
crease the separating efficiency. 


FORGING MACHINES—To promote interest 
in its second annual exhibition and demon- 
stration of forging machinery at Tiffin, O., 
August 24-26, the National Machinery Co., 
Tiffin, is mailing a bulletin describing what 
will be seen at the exhibit and what will 
be done in the demonstration of bolt and rivet 
headers, automatic electric heaters, and forg- 
ing machines. 


TROLLEY WIRE—An alloy especially adapt- 
ed to use as trolley wire, possessing strength, 
toughness and electrical conductivity, is de- 
scribed in a pamphlet by * the Bridgeport 
Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. History of the 
development ef the material is given, with 
illustrations of installations and _ halftones 
of wire taken down after long service, com- 
pared with other forms of conductor. 


REGRINDING MACHINE KNIVES—Covering 
various points on which there is diversity of 
opinion in regard to methods, a pocket book- 
let on regrinding machine knivees has been 
issued by the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
It takes up the causes of trouble in obtain- 
ing a correct cutting edge on machine knives, 
and then describes method of dressing, wheel 
speed, rate of feed and speed of traverse, 
coolant or lubricant and finally gives some 
miscellaneous suggestions. 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 


jobber’s carloads. 
Evanston, IIl., 


and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 


take differential 2 points less discount of $4 


per ton higher net. 


Chicago takes differential 234 points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 


bigher net. 
Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
ded svittecdcsvecccesies 45 19% 
% ‘and He-inch .....cseeee $1 25% 
TAT. it aa tiesisginwe ti ¥Me 46 42% 
Sim cccoccccccccccesccs 60 48% 
300°C Qa caccccccisocs 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
DE i nunscnngess onnsbnue $5 43% 
2% to G-inch ......sceeee 59 47% 
RSS . 56 43% 
9 and 10-inch ......eeeees 54 41% 
11 and 12-inch ......se+. 53 0K 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
SW BA is. iccccccsae 4hiy 
Lap Weld 
RE vivccabicvanss¥eshe 1% 
2% to 6-inch ....... eT 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
EGG nccctcccbendnceots 41 34% 
% and P-inch .....seeees 47 310% 
DD ceveusesasneventy . aay 
SERED. cc cccdcscesvenves  & 47% 
2 Qo S06 daek ccc cvencces 60 49% 
SB 00 Stach 2. cccccscacsede 61 50% 
Lap Weld 
DENGD Kdcvvsvaccedcvevdeet 53 43% 
2% to 4-inch ....cecceess 57 46% 
Ub. 00 GENER caceccccesse 56 45% 
O66 DE ive cecdctubecn 52 39% 
9 and 10-inch......cceeee- 45 32% 
11 and 12-inch ......-s0- a4 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
H-inch ..ccccccccccesccce 42 32% 
H% to 1M-inch .......sceee 45 RED? 4 
3 to B364ecw wcccccccccce 47 37K 
Lap Weld 
Diath ccoccsiccenecdenss » 41 32% 
2% to 4-inch ...... cocoon 4 34% 
4% to Geinch ..ccccceees 42 33% 
FT 00 BORER eccvccscccnece 38 25% 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on 
delivered basis 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
% and #-inch ......+- +11 +39 
-inch cccccccccccccsce 22 2 
PM-inch .cccccvccseseces 28 ll 
B 00 RDEERER ..cccccccees 30 13 
1% and 1¥-inch penees Upon application 
Seah cevcscdeccivs woueve 23 7 
2% to G-inch ......006 26 11 
3 to G-inch ..ccsscccccee 28 13 
7 to 19-taGh ‘.cccccccccce 26 11 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA Taos PLAIN ENDS 


Butt Weld 
+ 


%-inch 
-ine 


eeeeteeeeeee 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 


WR i a chowe stat ia +47% +59% 
Y-inch ...ee0e ote iets +28 40 
PEN cccvccsscceacece +34 49 
13-inch eb eevee cvee +28 40 
We Gadh . cccccsescddoves +27 +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches ..... - +13 +25 
ee eee , # +17 
4% to 6-inch . Or Oe +18 
Sdtith  wcccccccces éoosee ~ as 
Boiler Tubes 
Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
2 and 23-inch .........-- bibteedeus 23 off 
2% and 234-inch .......+. bus «cule 33 off 
~ eeenee eerete . eece nn a 
3% to 33-inch ....--.eceeeese pie 
“ws 13-inch LER Scat sesso 42 off 
CHARCOAL IRON 

Uf-inch cc ce cccccccccccccce caoneae +22 
W$G-imch ..ccecesecees ben cca vessece . 12 
2 and 2%-inch ...... wescase éeb a 
2% to S-inch ..cccccccscccces shes 3 
334 to 434-inch ......eecececseee ee 5 

SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 

St athihiasnae eh gobscsnme -- 56 off 
ime BE TGR GER  ccccccpeccecces - 48 off 
MUN. "SEGb hie 60 5000056 bed baceses 32 off 
er q+ 27 Off 
2% BE SRESRER ccccccccccccccse 35 off 

Ebi pine kb dW Waeb eae oon ee 41 off 
3% OnE BU -ich 2. ccccccccsccoce 43 off 
Ge Gc ls nda bend cc cocgade db cape -- 46 off 
4%, 5 and Ginch ...........00: -- 41 off 

SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
2 and 2%-inch 
2% and 24-inch 





SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
OILER TUBES 

Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tu list and discount. 

Interm te sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside diam- 
eter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent ........ 55 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent ............ 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.0.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
DO duamesseagiaces sees 12-gage 14%c 
DE: cobnavawenes cindncd 1l-gage 15¢ 
SE UU W's v¥0bed 4c bées 000 10-gage 16¢ 
Re ee eee ee 12-gage 160 
234-1 Sebosbseosesanees 11-gage 17¢ 
BHEEMCR occcccccccccsvcece 10-gage 18¢ 
3-inch cont hpdasanbens 7-gage 33e 
DL. and 0d ban dandeace 9-gage 50c 
SHEGMCR cccccccccccccces 9-gage $20 

Plus usual extras for forming and for long 
lengths. 


Plate Extras 


BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or ocon- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard ~ 4 
cations for structural s 
1922, or equivalent, % hick and “over 
on thinnest edge, (except = % inch or 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 

pounds per square foot—see width an ows 

extras), 100 inches —_ and under, 

to but not including 6 inches wide 

0 inches long up to published ea, 

length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are bist 

Extras per Pound for Width or Diameter 
All Plates, Rectan, or Otherwise 
%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 

than 11 pounds per square feet, if ordered 

to weight—- 

os 100 ce to and beeen 116 


eeereeeeeeeee 


eeereeee 


ex than inch or lighter than 
pounds per squar 
Over k.. inches to and ‘eluding 84 


inches 
Over 100 inches add ar to width ex- 
tras for plates 3% inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 


Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than -inch gage, to 
including -inch; or lighter than 16,2 
pounds per square foot to and including 7.65 
pounds per square foot ........ Cece 0c 
Plates p cag 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than 1 nch gage to and in- 
cluding #-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 


per square foot, to but not ering 7.65 
pounds per square foot .......e.0+- -20c 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per. eae 
feat isancddteeecs jabakeesesones so ee 
QUALITIES 
Prdesing 00ll noc ccccccesccccccces ee 100 
Flange steel (boiler grade) ........ -15¢ 
Ordinary firebox steel .....esceeees « 20c 
Stillbottom steel .......+.. ea 
Locomotive firebox steel ....... ees ‘on 
ee SS eraser rr 


Hull material subject to U. S. Navy Dot 
eee for Medium or Soft a 

Wish tonsils hell ctadl ‘oublecs to U. & 

Navy wes or tho sepa specifica- 


SOPHO HEHEHE EHH OBESE 


pistes to hull specifications, " required 
stand cold flanging, take extra for 
Sin steel, 
Floor Plates 
Checkered plates ..........- veterans Deen 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel” 
only. No physical tests will be made om 
checkered plates. 


INSPECTION 
_ inspection ......se0+ --No extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lioyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau di- 
rect to buyer. 


CUTTING 


LENGTH or DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but ~y | over 80 feet..N 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive..... .100 
Under 3 feet to ; feet inclusive..... .25c 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive..... .50c 
Under 1 foot . - 1.55¢ 
Over 80 feet to Too ‘feet inclusive. . .25c 
Over 100 feet = .25c plus .05e for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight euts. 
(including straight i plates) 


Additional extra ...cccccesccceces oe 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more thaa four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared with re 
entrant angles) 
Additional extra ....cccccccecercecse 200 
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Sivyer Alloy Electric 
Steel Castings can be 
forged, welded, and 


tempered. 


SIVYER JS CASTINGS 


DEPENDABLE 


Toughening aTough Steel 
The representative physical 
properties of Sivyer Chrome 
Alloy Electric Steel in the an- 
nealed state are as follows: 


Tensile Strength... .95,000 Ibs. 


Yield Point......... 55,000 Ibs. 
Elongation in 2 inches... .18% 
Reduction in area......... 25% 


The cement manufacturer using 
the pinion shown above, further 
increases its physical properties 
by tempering it after machining. 
The result is that the pinion ex- 
hibits a stubborn resistance to 
the hardest wear and assures a 
minimum of breakage under 
service. 


Send Blue Prints 


The exceptional toughness of 
Sivyer Electric Steels and Sivyer 
Electric Alloy Steels, coupled 
with the careful foundry prac- 
tice of the Sivyer Foundry, has 
helped many manufacturers to 
better, stronger parts. If you 
have some on your machine, or 
in your plant, that are showing 
high breakage, rapid wear, or are 
not delivering the service that 

ou think they should, send us 
tind prints of them, with a state- 
meat of your difficulties. We will 
render suggestions and possible 
solutions of the problems in- 
volved without obligating you in 
any way. 


SIV 


SIVYER 

















Heavy drive pinion used 
by a@ prominent cement 
manufacturer on a rotary 
rock crusher. Cast 
in Sivyer Chrome 

Alloy Steel. 































Still in Good Shape After 
a Year of Hard Service 


HE prominent cement manufacturer using the pinion 

pictured above, says of it, after a year’s service: “The 
Y-374 pinion is still running, and is in good shape.” This 
simply means that Sivyer Chrome Alloy Electric Steel is 
able to defeat the excessive wear that is the lot of this 
particular part. Formerly, when made in ordinary steel, 
this pinion had to be replaced, on an average, every three 
months—sometimes in as short a period as two weeks. 
The savings effected by Sivyer Chrome Alloy Steel on 
this job have led the cement manufacturer to turn to 
Sivyer Electric Alloy Steels for others of his parts that 
bear unusual wear or strains. He and others have found 
that Sivyer Electric Steels and Sivyer Electric Alloy Steels 
are often the logical solution for the problems that arise 
on parts made in other metals and by other methods. 


ER STEEL 


STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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REV eres 
Sheet Extras and Differentials | 















































































BAO oc a bcecen ska cusenaees 0.15 Single pickled, cold rolled d 
Black Sheets 16 and heavier under 24-inch “and peel oer ey eras paneer g 0.50 
Gage Differentials GEE. vosuu sonst deuuneeedicbacns one Single pickled, oiled or lime finish. . 0:55 
“md Ft ek ow EXTRAS FOR LENGTH Carbons over 0.25 to 0.40 per cent 0.10 
Re oe ee 0.20 Extra per Carbons over 0.40 to 0.60 per cent 0.25 
RRA DE Ss Re een .. 0.10 Gag 100 pounds Carbons over 0.60 to 0.90 per cent 0.40 
4 — quantities) ...... Base 16 and. “heavier, 60-inch and long- ie First grade metal furniture stock, full 
Meare. 699 £ OSs SUSCCT ESOC S059 00 +RS ES pickled, full cold rolled, reannealed, 
22.24 Deduct = len guatisaeitintaees 2 stretcher leveled, not resquared .. 1.00 
17-21. Deduct 16 and heavier, under 30 to 18- Second grade metal furniture stock, 
15-16 Deduct etl dirt, 4 pons dan antemiss Vall 0.15 single pickled, full cold rolled re- 
13-14 Deduct Ue 0.15 annealed, stretcher leveled, not 
10-12 Deduct Extra deep stamping or drawing. 0.50 SS a errr re 0.85 
BLACK EXTRAS FOR WIDTH . 
Under 12 Under24 24 Over 32 Over36 Over40 Over 44 Automobile Sheets 
inches to inches te inchesto incheste inchesto inchesto inches to 
Gages 6inches 12 : 32inches 36inches 40inches 44inches 48 inches Primes with 
> a 0.20 0.1 Base Base Base Base Base seconds up 
fre S o48 Base Base 0.05 0.05 0.05 to 15% per 
SPs oc ccdee 0.25 0.15 Base Base eo a red 100 Ibs. 
22 to 24...... +. 0.25 0.15 Base Base 0.2 ’ : Automobile body stock Base, 22 
per Se ee 0.30 0.20 Base Base 0.20 0.40 a pt he “ gee he yn 
bande +e 0.30 0.20 Base 0.10 0.40 “se okie uto body stock, deep stamping.. 0. 
PPO DOncscaces 0.30 0.20 Base 0.10 see wou ini Auto body stock, extra deep stamping 0.50 
BLACK EXTRAS FOR LENGTH Hood, flat fender, door and apron, 
Cader Sitecies Under GP Gaches 60 ine} Over 124 inches or splash guard stock ....... sees 0.25 
to 18 inches to30inches  tol24inches tol44inches | Crown fender, cow! and radiator 
SN eee osee'senee Se 0.10 Base Base casing, deep stamping ............ 0.50 
OF BP Bade cdavetcvevionst «+ 0.25 0.15 Base 0.10 Crown fender, cowl and _ radiator 
00 Wins Catlins oscunks toute 0.25 or Base 0.10 casing, extra deep stamping 0.75 
fy eee soe OB 1 Base 0.10 f 
Price of seconds, 10 per cent less than 
es eee ons O30 0.20 Base 0.10 the invelee price for corresponding pélenes. 





STANDARD oes EX- EXTRAS FOR EXTREME WIDTHS 








































. Extra Per 100 Ibs. 
Gage Differentials ‘ per 100 10-16 gage over 36 inches to 44 
o ee is pounds ME. U5 i 8 eee ok bh sac cS eckebass 
age poun Biued vange steel ....cccccccccces $0.70 
TE. nodudvevet ite dcaaal $0.50 Blued range steel patent leveled .... 0.95 1016 gage over 44 inches to 48 | 
BP SE aves eeseuedesccatoowss 0.25 an ae we Oe, Be eee ae ee . 
28 (Carload quantities) ........ Base aera .20 10-16 gage over 48 inches to 52 
 cvubvcavsuseenseted 0.15 Blued stove pipe stock, 24 gage and INCHES os eee e cece eeeeeeceveces 
ED thc <Bibin's weidigns dppesen 0.30 RENEE A unawe <00f000000020¢c060b .50 17-18 gage over 36 inches to 44 
rt Hse ae ee oes rg stock, pickled and an = ON = Ae ne ee 0.10 
17-21 __- SEEEPTTIPERTL ITT LS Ce ° neale MIEN Sw ses ccc ccsesccecoes 0. S : 
EDE GER Se ceséccccccedéstesee 0.75 Deep stamping or drawing ........ 0.25 17-18 gage over 44 to 48 ye 
ED-26 TOG ocd sc cccoveccobocns 0.90 Rat Goep Clamping or Grawing .... O50 — §°°rr ee eee reat Gass 
eT ee eee 1.00 Extra box anneal .......... as 0.15 17-18 gage over 48 inches to 52 
i A en ee ere eee eee 0.60 
18 gage and heavier under 24 to 12 
nian a ane teak oui SOP na a 
naer n ve ver ver Vv ver . 
inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches i oe and heavier under 12 to 6 
to 6 to 12 to 32 to 36 to 40 to 42 to 44 Bs iy eee = atthe tn as alia sala a 
Gages inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches 19 gage and lighter under 24 to 
ee 0.25 .20 Base Base’ Base 0.10 0.20 0.30 0.40 12 iMCh€S «...-eeeeeeeeeeceeees 0.15 
| te, 0.25 0.20 Base ase 0.10 0.10 0.20 0.35 0.50 19 gage and lighter under 12 to 
17 to 17..... 0.30 ed — — 0.10 0.10 a oo ovr A. KKOS Nb kos dase des eens 0.25 
19 to 21..... 0.30 . ase ase 0.20 0.30 0. 0.50 yn ‘ : 
Foe ee ee gg art Rcelnedbmceibedeaere 
25 to 26..... 6.35 0.25 Base Base 0.30 0.60 os she cae Bite eo , 
ee 0.35 0.25 Base 0.10 0.50 0.75 Z 19-21 gage over 44 inches to 48 
0.35 0.25 Base 0.20 0.60 3 es inches ks odaninnn ieee eeoeccceseces 0.50 
3D @ DBiceoes OS 0.25 Base 0.20 cee ob 22-24 gage over 36 inches to 40 
GALVANIZED EXTRAS FOR LENGTHS inches phe gta” eoeereesccees 0.40 
Under Under Over Over Over Over Over Over —, gage over 40 inches to 44 80 
30 60 124 144 168 180 192 216 INCOSE eeocccccesccseeseesesesee 0. 
inches inches inches inches inches inches inehes inches inches Black sheet extras to apply on narrow 
to 18 to30 60to 124 te 144 to 168 te 1860 to192 to216 to228 widths. 
Ga inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches 
10 to 12..... 0.20 0.10 Base Base 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.75 1.00 EXTRAS FOR LENGTHS 
13 to 14..... 0.20 0.10 Base Base 0.$0 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.50 Price per 
18 to 16..... 0.20 ae _— rer 0.50 0.75 oot ees eee 100 pounds 
17 to 24..... 0.30 .20 ~ 10 200 ope cae iets oud . : 
oe a eae See meee eee erigs ie Wook! inode Seo A Se ow Se ee 
16 —- — A ara under *, 
Full cold rolled and reannealed .... 0.25 inches to SOE. is canceuwies 0.10 
Blue Annealed Sheets Full pickled, full cold rolled and re 16 gage and heavier under 30 
GAGE DIFFERENTIALS EE ailbcosethpatiaccescsnsan 00 inches to 18 inches ..........+++- 0.15 
: 17 to 24 gage over 24 inches to 
— 16 poem Lime finish eteceeceens tindnevede - 6.10 ae 0.10 
© aml Geewler ..<nccsccccee Long ternes, special BRED: ct escdesce 0.75 17 to 24 gage under 60 inches to 
9 and 10, carload quantities yee! GEE peacentadnceneeds0c0veees eee 0.10 ES Bae ieee 
1 | BB ccccccccccccvevecccees on Patent or stretcher leveling ...... 0.25 “fy a gage under 30 inches i 
13 BG ccccccvcccccccscccceces NES cakede ccesssccscvdcccn & 
US and 16 ..ceccscccccvccccccccces Pickled, annealed, cold acon and 2 nd ligh inch 
reannealed for tinning .......... 0.50 S gage and lighter over 24 inches 
EXTRAS FOR WIDTH S% of peice of chest OD E66 TORE op ccc cc ccsesces +. 0.10 
Extra per a uaring, ef resquasing 25 gage and lighter under 60 inches 
Gage 100 , F Se HERD 9 ccanks cccccdvubaece - 0.20 
16 and heavier under 24 to 12-inch. . $0.10 SR MOUOEED ove cdhsnescbsccccscs - 0.10 25 gage and lighter under 30 
16 and heavier under 12 to 6- IO, as ctnnsabh oadarane 0.45 inches to 18 inches ..........0. 0.30 
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